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FOREWORD. 


(As an apology for the disconnected state of this essay, I may say 
that it was written hurriedly in February. Being far from service 
influences I was without any facts to go upon except what I remembered 
from personal observation and what I had gathered at different times 
by conversation. 

Since then, various publications, such as Lord Jellicoe’s book and 
Admiral Bacon’s articles in the Daily Telegraph, and also might be 
mentioned publications of German origin, have appeared. This has 
caused modification of certain views, although in general I see no reason 
to alter the main opinions, which are based as far as possible on what 
is strictly possible and without attempting in any way to use a vivid 
imagination, which one is rather inclined to do when speculating on the 
possibilities of modern science. 

Besides a few grammatical corrections the essay is untouched.— 
C.M.F.) 





THE evolution and development of the submarine has been a matter 
of much speculation to individuals who study naval matters. This 
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speculation, especially in the press, considers the submarine to be an 
iniquitous weapon, which will become larger and larger, capable of 
attacking successfully by gunfire the largest battleships afloat; event- 
ually becoming so powerful and dreadful as to compel all shipping to 
steam submerged, and therefore a weapon to be banished at the Peace 
Conference. 

How far is all this likely to come true? Consider the evolution 
of the submarine during the war. The British have at present four 
distinct types: firstly, minelayers ; secondly, boats for general use; 
thirdly, ‘“K”’ boats for work with the fleet ; and lastly, big gun sub- 
marines of the ““M”’ class. 

The first class are a very necessary adjunct of modern war, as they 
enable a country to mine in areas close to the enemy’s harbours, thus 
obliging the enemy to use a vast quantity of mine sweepers. It is true 
that the enemy can also employ this means of laying mines, but whereas, 
that nation which has command of the seas can sweep up round its coasts 
unhindered, an inferior enemy must always fear a raid on its mine 
sweepers, such a raid possibly leading to a general fleet action. 

These boats are no different in construction to the general type, 
and at present some of the ““E” and “L” class are fitted for that 
purpose. 

The second type is the submarine proper, and a short description 
of these boats will show towards what our submarines are tending. 

The early boats of this type, used in the late war, were the “B” 
and “‘C”’ class, fitted with two bow tubes. These boats had petrol 
engines which were inconvenient owing to the excessive care required 
in handling the fuel. The construction of this class was of the single 
hull type, which has later examples in the “‘ H ” and “‘ R”’ classes. This 
method of construction is considered weak, as large air pressures are 
put on the bottom of the battery tank, and possibly cause damage to 
cells. The “R” boat is probably the last of this type, and was only 
built with a single hull so as to give it fine lines, and thus enable it to 
have great submerged speed, causing only small water disturbances. 

The ‘‘R” class have six bow tubes and show the tendency of 
abolishing beam and stern tubes and concentrating all the striking 
power in one spot where it can all be used at once, or singly, as the 
occasion necessitates. 

It is interesting to note that destroyers have adopted the same 
system for firing torpedoes in a fleet action. 

The ‘“‘D” class are the first type of boats to be fitted with saddle 
tanks, and also Diesel engines. The first improvement meant that ballast 
tanks could be blown at any depth, and hence the depth at which a 
submarine could navigate depended on strength of hull alone. The 
second improvement enabled submarines to burn the same fuel as battle- 
ships, and generally made the handling of fuel easier. 

Since these types various others have been built, down to the later 
boats of the “‘ L”’ class. The armament has, in this later type, developed 
into six bow tubes. 
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Besides these saddle tank boats, double hull boats have been con- 
structed, and the advantage of these is their great surface buoyancy 
which is not to be despised in the rough seas which boats have to 
patrol. — 

Speed, a most important factor, is the great defect of all submarines. 
They cannot attain high surface and high submerged speed. One must 
be sacrificed for the other, and if it is surface speed, this means a small 
oil engine and hence a slow rate of charge, which is objectionable in 
enemy waters. The ‘“R” class is the only type where surface speed 
has been sacrificed for submerged speed, but these boats were built for 
operating in our own waters against enemy submarines. They could 
therefore afford plenty of time for charging. 

“L” boats attain a surface speed of about 17 knots and a submerged 
speed of about 12 to 13 knots, but it is doubtful if general use submarines 
will ever attain large speeds unless a new motive force is found capable 
of driving them both submerged and on the surface. 

It is interesting to note that the Germans claimed to have discovered 
a means of consuming their exhaust so as to show no trace, but no means 
was suggested of supplying air to the engines. This is a defect which might 


be overcome for small depths by means of a periscopic ventilator, but ° 


could never be remedied for deep diving, unless oxygen were extracted 
from the water. At present it seems doubtful if this will ever be prac- 
ticable, hence it is safe to assume that submarines will always carry two 
sources of power in one hull, the oil engine and the battery. 

“K” boats were specially built for work with the fleet, using 
turbines for steaming at about 21 knots on the surface and submerging 
to attack during a fleet action. Their effect, had there been a general 
fleet action in the latter part of the war, would have been great. 

The last type, the big gun submarine, is the forerunner, no doubt, 
of those big ship submarines which are said to be going to displace the 
battle fleet. The practical use of the big gun in the submarine has not 
been demonstrated during the war, but the weapon as it then existed 
would probably have been used for attacking enemy submarines or for 
bombarding troops and establishments ashore, which could not have 
been conveniently reached by surface ships. 

Had these boats existed during the operations in the Dardanelles, 
perhaps Constantinople would have been bombarded. 

German submarine construction has only developed for two purposes, 
mine laying and commerce raiding. The result for mine laying is not 
very different from ours. Their commerce raiders have been built for a 
large radius of action, having their main ballasts filled with fuel to a 
certain extent. They have, as in U 98, four bow tubes and two stern 
tubes. The particular point which strikes one, is their powerful 5.9 inch 
gun, which must have been admirably suited for sinking merchant 
vessels. 

Thus it will be seen that Britain and Germany have developed 
their boats for their immediate purposes during the war. 
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Next comes the question of what improvements are likely to be 
made during the next 20 or 30 years, and hence what will be the 
capabilities of the weapon ? 

Few instruments have been so developed during the war as the 
torpedo, and doubtless we shall have torpedoes in the future capable 
of maintaining their depth and direction with absolute precision, also 
incapable of breaking surface or running cold, and showing no track. 
Torpedo tubes and firing gear will be so improved that the trim of 
submarines will remain absolutely unaltered during the whole operation 
of firing, and gear will be fitted to prevent any bubbles appearing on the 
surface. 

These two improvements would prevent the position of a submarine 
being “‘ given away ”’ when firing. 

Auxiliary machinery will be made soundless, so that all internal 


noises may be negligible and, together with improvements in hydro- . 


phones, submarines will be able to listen and hear an enemy at least 20 
miles away. It is now possible to listen comfortably 14 miles and more. 
Periscopes will be vastly improved in powers and quality and methods 
will be found to eliminate eye strain. Ballast tanks and hull will be 
constructed to stand great depths of four to five hundred feet. 

The gyro compass will be made more perfect and accurate, so that 
it will not be thrown off in rough weather as is so often the case at 
present. 

Wireless gear, for use when submerged, will be greatly improved, 
and no doubt it will be possible to send and receive nearly as well sub- 
merged as on the surface. 

This would obviate the necessity of coming to the surface at certain 
times for receiving messages. 

These improvements are not vain efforts of imagination, but what 
is actually occurring at the present day, and eventually the submarine 
will dev-lop into a boat capable of steaming on the surface at about 25 
knots and submerged at about 15 to 20 knots. It will be able to approach 
an enemy quite close and discharge its torpedoes, and unless the peri- 
scope is seen, depart without any trace. 

For general work, such as holding up commerce, one or two guns 
will be carried, from 6 inch to g inch. 

Battery capacities will be improved, thus enabling it to stay longer 
submerged without charging. 

These boats will carry six to ten or even more bow tubes, according 
to size, and loading gear will be fitted so that the least possible time is 
spent getting ready again after firing. 

Such a boat would be suitable for working with the fleet, having 
sufficient surface and submerged speed, and also carrying an adequate 
number of spare torpedoes. 

Now, to take the case of the big gun submarine, This is a very 
important question as the national purse will be greatly affected in 
deciding whether underwater craft should be developed for torpedo 
or gunnery. 
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First, is it practicable to build a submarine having the same gunnery 
properties as a big ship of the present day? A few figures will not be 
amiss. 

The ‘‘ Marlborough ”’ has a displacement of 25,000 toris and a horse 
power of 29,000, which drives her at 21 knots. She has ten 13°5 inch 
guns and twelve 6 inch. Her sides are heavily armoured down to the 
water line with ten inch plates. 

The actual construction of a submarine of such size would be quite 
practicable at the present day, although no doubt difficulties would be 
discovered in diving such a boat, as telemotor vents, and such gear as it 
is found necessary to fit in our larger boats is far from perfect, and 
generally has to be carefully watched in case it should fail to work. 
The boat would probably be of the double hull type and would have a 
flat deck like present-day U-boats. Its capacity would, however, be 
smaller than that of a surface ship of the same tonnage as the sides 
would have to be rounded off and more heavily ribbed to give increased 
strength. The capacity of such a ship is about 1,500,000 cubic feet. 
Now-much of this space would have to be sacrificed to machinery only 
used in submarines. The steam machinery would occupy about the 
same space as a surface ship, the guns and turrets exactly the same. 
Hydraulic rooms would be necessary to work the guns and turrets but 
dynamo rooms would not be needed as lighting could be taken off the 
batteries. On the surface the ship would have speed and guns, but the 
armour would be lacking, for the reason that the whole pressure hull 
would have to be made of stronger plates and more heavily framed 
than a surface ship. The space in the ballast tanks would be wasted on 
the surface, affording no protection as the outer hull would be thin. 

Surface buoyancy is equal to the capacity of main ballasts. The 
extra displacement, hence capacity of main ballasts, required to sub- 
merge such a ship would be equal to about 20,000 tons and equivalent 
to about 700,000 cubic feet of space. This is a great deal of space to 
sacrifice, when the compactness of a modern battleship is considered. 

The battery to give a submerged speed of about 16 knots would 
have to occupy about 9,000 cubic feet. Besides this space, much room 
would be taken up by air bottles. These difficulties could all be over- 
come except the difficulty of armouring a main ballast tank, both 
the outer hull and the pressure hull. Perhaps one coat of armour could 
be placed on the’ outside, both for protection against gun-fire and big 
depths, and a single-hull submarine would be so constructed. But a 
small dent, caused by a big shell, even if it did not pierce, which is 
unlikely, would weaken the hull considerably for diving. 

If the pressure hull were protected and not the outer hull, then the 
ballast tanks would easi!y be pierced on the surface, and the boa would 
lose all its buoyancy and sink. 

To give such a submarine every opportunity, suppose the main 
ballasts to be very small, so that one shell could not do much harm, 
then it must be remembered that the extra metal used would have to 
be taken off the armour to keep the weight the same 
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If such a ship were built, would it be capable of engaging a surface 
ship of the same weight of guns? It is extremely doubtful, as one well 
directed salvo, while not greatly impairing its surface stability, would 
make it extremely weak for diving. 

A big surface ship, even if torpedoed, need not lose its fighting 
efficiency, but a submarine of the same size would be in an unpleasant 
condition, as many of its cells would be smashed and gassing caused, 
while the surface ship though battered would still be able to reach its 
port in safety. 

It is moderately safe to prophesy that the line of battle ship is 
as supreme now, and always will be, as it was in the days of Nelson. 


The only advantage to be gained by having big ship submarines 
would be that they could move about unseen by enemy aircraft; but 
perhaps battle fleets of the present day could move about unseen when 
accompanied by superior aircraft. 

Had the British fleet had any airships able to cope with the German 
zeppelins in the North Sea during the first two years of the war, their 
opportunities of a decisive fleet action would have been much greater. 
As matters were, we had no airships to oppose to the Germans, and any 
time that the Grand Fleet was out the Germans had knowledge of our 
presence when we were 70 or 80 miles away. With superior aircraft 
to drive all enemy aircraft off the seas, the British fleet could have 
moved about unseen until near enough to the enemy to prevent their 
getting away. 

Aircraft have had a considerable effect on naval warfare. They 
have been employed for “ spotting” for big ships, scouting, and for 
hunting for submarines. The importance of aircraft in the latter duty 
has been overrated. An airship or aeroplane is dangerous to a submarine 
because of its speed and height. Its speed enables it to approach its 
enemy before he is quite prepared. But it must be remembered that 
in ordinary fine weather conditions, when aircraft are used, if they can 
see a submarine, the submarine will have been able to see them first. 
This is due to the fact that an aeroplane is always entirely visible, whereas 
a submarine only shows a foot or two of periscope. Aircraft successes 
against submarines have been due to catching a submarine unprepared 
on the surface, seeing a track of oil, or the shadow of a submarine 
submerged. A leaking oil tank is always a danger to a submarine, and 
it is only in certain seas that aircraft can see even thirty feet beneath 
the water. Bombing is at present very inaccurate, and it will be many 
years, if ever, before aircraft will be able to make sure of hitting such 
a small target as a submarine. 

Cases have occurred where our own submarines have been attacked 
when on the surface by our own aircraft, or where the submarine has 
mistaken German aircraft for our own, but results should not be judged 
by that, as in these cases the target would be unprepared and therefore 
much easier to hit. 
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Flying, therefore, is never likely to abolish the submarine, but, 
as we shall see, it will tend to make the submarine much more useful 
for scouting purposes and also for minelaying. 

The submarine will have various uses in future warfare, and these 
will be discussed entirely from the aspect of the weapon being used for 
the torpedo, and not the big gun ; in fact, a weapon whose duty it is to 
be unseen whenever an enemy is near and to remain unseen in the 
moment of attack. 

These purposes will be much the same as those for which they were 
used during the war, namely, observation, coast defence, mine laying, 
action with a fleet, independent action in enemy waters, and as an anti- 
submarine weapon. 

For purposes of observation the submarine is without a parallel 
in the history of naval warfare, unless one can say that these boats 
have taken the place of Nelson’s frigates. 

They can remain continually close to enemy shores and harbours, 

coming up at night to charge and report. 

If there are a sufficiency of patrols maintained night and day, 
summer and winter, no movement of the enemy’s fleet, will be able to 
take place without being observed. It is important to notice that this 
advantageous method of employment will be most practicable to that 
fleet which has command of the seas. The reason for this is that both 
sides will organise sweeps to clear their shores, but only that fleet which 
has command of the seas will dare approach the enemy’s shores to oppose 
the sweep. 

The Germans kept few, if any, submarines in the North Sea for 
observation purposes, compared to the British who had fixed patrols 
from the Skagerack to the Bight. This may have been partly owing 
to lack of German submarines for that purpose, but it is also due to the 
fact that our surface patrol craft were everywhere, and any German 
submarine in the North Sea was in enemy waters; and dealing with 
an enemy very expert at hunting her. 

Our command of the seas enabled our own submarines to keep 
surface patrols comparatively close, and, submerged, quite close to 
enemy shores. 

It can easily be seen that the country which commands the sea 
will be able to make full use of her submarines for observation purposes, 
while the inferior country will only be able to keep one or two patrols 
in enemy waters, and those always in that immediate atmosphere of 
danger which our boats encountered inside the Heligoland Bight. 

The advantage submarines have, and will always have, in this work 
over aircraft is that they are able to keep out in all weathers, and when 
they sight the enemy do so unobserved, whereas aircraft will always be 
seen or heard. 

Another duty of these boats will be to wait the return of the enemy 
fleet after an action, continually harassing them with torpedo attacks, 
especially those disabled by gunfire, and perhaps completing their 
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destruction, when otherwise they might be repaired in a few weeks’ 
time. 

The example of the Battle of Jutland does not encourage this 
opinion, but it must be remembered that the German fleet returned to 
harbour along the Danish coast in neutral waters, and so did not come 
into contact with our submarines. Also, owing perhaps to defective 
meens of communication, our boats, in many cases, knew nothing of 
a fleet action at the time. 

This role of the submarine is undoubtedly the primary one in an 
offensive fleet, such as the British fleet is, and will always be while it 
is supreme. 

From the point of view of economy the submarine is of great 
importance. 

Even if it were possible for surface craft to maintain patrols close 
to enemy shores they would continually have to be steaming at high 
speed, expending much fuel, while the submarine submerged uses very 
little. The efficiency of the Diesel is also much higher than that of the 
steam turbine. 

The use of the submarine will be of great importance for coast 
defence by small sea nations, that is to say, by those weak in sea power 
and it will also be invaluable to the supreme naval power for the same 
purpose. 

Coast defence boats need only be small, their size being regulated 
by the distance between harbours of the coast which they have to 
defend. As a matter of fact, they could be of the same size as those 
used for observation purposes, but smaller boats would not be so costly 
and would not need such large crews. 

Their duties would be to attack and delay any enemy raiders or 
forces attempting to invade a country, and also ‘to give the first inform 
ation of their presence. 

A surface ship patrolling, if of destroyer or cruiser size, would soon 
be overwhelmed by the guns of battle cruisers, although such a ship 
could send in its report. 

This occurred in the case of the “ Halcyon,”’ during the Yarmouth 
raid in 1914. 

A submarine, on the other hand, could confuse the enemy, who 
would know nothing of the size and number of his assailants ; this might 
easily influence him to turn back, as the loss of a battle cruiser wouid 
by no means compensate for a few stray shots at a military position. 

Take the case of invasion. Had the Germans had sufficient sub- 
marines at the Dardanelles they would have made things very unpleasant 
for our troops landing. As matters were, all the soldiers had to be 
transported from Mudros to the landing places in small craft of too 
shallow a draught to be torpedoed. In the future torpedoes will probably 
be run at any depths, and the only advantage of using small craft will 
be that one torpedo will cause the loss of two or three hundred men 
instead of two or three thousand, if the transport had been large. 
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Again, that nation which has command of the seas will be able to 
reap more benefit by using submarines as coast defence craft, for this 
reason: that their submarines will defend coasts unmolested, whilst 
the inferior enemy has always to fear a sweep in force in the course of 
which several of their submarines might be lost, especially if a sufficiency 
of depth charges existed to bomb a large area. It may be objected that 
our observation submarines would be in the way, but these could easily 
be removed for the time being. 

Perhaps the most interesting speculation is the future use of sub- 
marines in general fleet actions. 

The late war has been most disappointing in that respect, as no 
fleet action has been fought in which large use has been made of these 
boats. It has been reported that the Germans used some at the Battle 
of Jutland, but this account is very vague and testimony to that effect 
doubtful. 

It has already been stated that the “K”’ boats were especially 
built for fleet action. Their high surface speed enabled them to keep 
up with the fleet and they could submerge and attack the enemy when 
sighted. The chief defect in these boats would have been an insufficiency 
of submerged speed to choose their own position for attacking the enemy. 
This tactical disadvantage would leave a certain amount to chance, as 
it is never possible to foresee the exact position the action will cover. 

It is seldom that fleets are evenly matched; even though the 
numbers and qualities of the ships were the same, the qualities of the 
personnel, depending on national characteristics and training in peace 
time, will diverge. 

These qualities of the personnel affect submarine warfare, especially 
as high efficiency for war can only be attained in peace time. Submarine 
officers and men need more technical knowledge than any other branch 
of the executive service. It is only efficiency in these qualities which will 
enable submarines to be used in fleet actions. The submarine being 
unseen, its actions are not controlled by any superior command. The 
question of attacking at all costs rests entirely with the commander, 
hence the necessity of good sound training in peace time. 

To sketch briefly the objects of two fleets meeting. The inferior 
fleet can either engage the superior fleet and do as much damage as 
possible before being sunk, or else it can attempt to engage a small part 
of the larger fleet before the rest can come up to support. 

On the other hand, the superior fleet naturally wants to come to 
grips with the inferior fleet and destroy it entirely ; then only can the 
superior fleet be certain that its country’s communications are safe. 

The submarine can help either fleet in any of these circums‘ances, 
but only as an auxiliary weapon. It is not conceivable that a fleet of 
submarines can ever sink a fleet of battleships escorted by an efficient 
screen of destroyers, firstly, owing to the inaccu acy of torpedo firing, 
and, secondly, lack of speed when submerged. The final blow must and 
will always have to be given by gunfire, which is more rapid and accurate 
than the torpedo. Nor have examples of warfare shown why this should 
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ever change. But, the submarine can become a powerful agent of des- 
truction, and if well used, can so lower the tactical qualities of a fleet 
as to give it all the less chance of success in the final fleet action. 

Also, a commander-in-chief can use his submarines to make his 
enemy conform to his will, by placing them where he does not wish his 
enemy to go. 

To operate submarines as a flotilla is simple on the surface, but 
when submerged is a different matter. It is impossible for submarines 
to keep station on each other when submerged, and, at present, not 
possible to communicate except by S/T signalling, which is very noisy 
and would give away the position. Submerged wireless may partly 
overcome the difficulty. Patent logs and gyro compasses will also be 
improved so that movements can be made with absolute accuracy. In 
these circumstances submarines will be able to move according to some 
preconceived plan. Until then, however, it is probable that each sub- 
marine will have to seek out his individual enemy and attack it. 

In the case of an inferior force attacking a superior force, the sub- 
marine can be used to reduce the strength of the larger force so as to make 
matters more even. But in the more probable occurrence, when the 
inferior force wishes to destroy a small part of the superior force, the 
submarine will be able to take the part of an obstacle. 

The Battle of Jutland is a good example of such an action. For 
the Germans there were two phases, first to destroy Beatty’s battle 
cruisers, second, avoid general action. The British idea was that Beatty 
should hold the Germans until the Grand Fleet came up. As matters 
seemed to be both were successful, the Grand Fleet came up and the 
Germans got away. This, however, was due to other powers than mortal 
ones. 

Suppose each fleet had had a flotilla of submarines, how would they 
have been used to attain their respective objects ? Admiral von Scheer 
wished to delay the arrival of the Grand Fleet. He could have attempted 
to do this by sending submarines under the British battle cruisers and 
towards the British fleet. They must have known the formation of such 
a fleet in division in line ahead, and they must have known that such 
a fleet would cover a front of at least ten miles, and hence opportunity 
of meeting and attacking would be great. 

The Grand Fleet might have been compelled to turn out of its 
course, and might even have had several ships disabled. This delay 
would have been very advantageous in the failing daylight. It is not 
suggested that these submarines would have been a decisive obstacle, 
but tactically they might cause as much delay as a minefield or in land 
war a topographical obstacle. They might even carry floating mines 
or Leon mines, thus laying unobserved a minefield in the presence of 
the advancing supports. This would undoubtedly cause delay, and half- 
an-hour in a modern sea fight, when one ship can discharge eight tons 
of high explosive in thirty seconds, is probably as important as twelve 
hours were in the daysof sail. Asurface minelayer in a fleet action would 
be useless, as one well directed salvo would finish her ; but a submarine 
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minelayer would be a sinister power not to be despised by an attacking 
fleet. It is not certain that very many of these submarines would survive, 
but in modern naval warfare, circumstances require the highest discipline, 
especially in the submarine service, and any man or officer would enter 
on the understanding that in the event of a fleet action he would probably 
be required to sacrifice himself without hesitation. 

The superior fleet with submarines could employ the same method 
to delay the enemy fleet by laying mines or waiting for the enemy if 
they attempted to break off the action. 

The actual laying of floating mines is against the Hague conventions, 
but as it is never possible to trust an enemy, commonsense urges British 
conscience to abandon such humanity, as it only means that the fleet 
has to fight against weapons of which it is itself deprived. It is far 
better to use any weapon, however horrible, and also much more likely 
to prevent nations fighting. It is a thing rarely grasped by our 
politicians, that to deprive their country of these horrible weapons only 
encourages an unscrupulous foe to wage war, by making it easier for him 

The same may be said of the submarine. Certain critics in the 
press have been attempting to deprive this country of their use. They 
also fail to realise that from a political point of view, if we had a 
preponderance of submarines and threatened to use them when the 
need occurred, other nations would not fight us without considerable 
hesitation. 

The whole of the late war has shown our weak-mindedness in this 
respect. Before war broke out, instead of threatening the Germans 
with our full power, if they attempted to break the peace, we attempted 
to negotiate. The result, as anybody who knew Germany might have 
predicted, was war. 

When the Germans used poison gas we had none to retaliate with. 
In peace time we should have prepared vast quantities and have had it 
ready for use against the Germans when they broke the Hague con- 
ventions. 

Bombing of towns by the Germans showed the same thing. Had 
we immediately retaliated with all our might, perhaps many air raids 
would have been spared. The case will similarly apply to submarines 
and floating mines; if all nations know that we intend using them 
largely against countries breaking the peace, they will probably hesitate 
to fight. 

Next comes the question of actual attack during a fleet action. 
The submarines would either attempt to get at the disengaged side of 
the enemy, or better still, close to the engaged side. Such attacks would 
not be very easy, except against disabled ships. Destroyers would con- 
tinually be passing close to screen. Damage might, however, be caused 
and these attacks would probably be as effective as those of destroyers. 
This, of course, assumes that submarines have been developed as a 
torpedo weapon and will be able to discharge as many torpedoes in the 
future as a half flotilla can at the present day. 


VOL. LXIV. B 
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But, again, these attacks would not be decisive, probably doing 
nothing more than to accentuate those advantages already gained. 

After the fleet action these submarines could be employed to attack 
those disabled ships still in the enemy’s line, so as to complete their 
destruction. This is one of the outstanding facts of the war. It is useless 
to cripple a ship if she can escape back to her port. To be lost to her 
country she must be sunk. Hence the importance of using submarines 
to complete a battle. The actual point of attack would probably be 
ahead as that would tend to confuse and delay the remaining ships, 
and might also break up the line. 

No actual advantage would be gained by either fleet if they both 
had submarines present on the scene of action; unless, of course, the 
submarine personnel of one navy was superior to that of the other. This 
is all in favour of Britain, as peace time trained British sailors are un- 
doubtedly superior to those of any other country. 

Should, however, the superior fleet engage the inferior enemy so 
heavily that it could not think of anything but defence the superior 
fleet’s submarines could naturally attack more easily. In any case, 
destroyers will have to be much more plentiful when submarines are 
definitely engaged in fleet actions, as the keeping off of submarines will 
be a duty involving all a destroyer’s efforts. It is doubtful if depth 
charges will be carried in great quantities, as they would so easily explode 
if hit, but the high speed of a destroyer would tend to make a submarine 
attack hurried and shaky. 

The actual tactical position of the submarine cannot be foreseen, 
as this will depend upon the speed, capacity of batteries, and torpedoes. 
This will change with time and development, the object always remaining 
the same. 

The distance of attack will depend, amongst other things, on the 
accuracy of gunnery. The usual four hundred yards range of the present 
day might be too small for short and over salvoes 

The use of the submarine as a minelayer is of supreme importance. 
The Germans have probably lost many ships on our minefields, laid near 
their ports by our submarines. We have lost one capital ship and the 
“Hampshire,” besides numerous small craft and merchant ships on 
submarine minefields. This laying of minefields entails the constant use 
of minesweepers. This is a simple matter for the superior fleet, but an 
inferior fleet has always to fear a raid by light craft on her sweepers. 

Thus, again, the inferior fleet suffers more from the superior fleet’s 
minelayers, as it entails the possible loss of her sweepers. 

The future layer of minefields will, in enemy waters, be a submarine, 
although they will be laid by surface ships, owing to their greater capacity, 
in home waters. The use of the mine is the same whether laid by surface 
craft or submersible, but as modern war has shown, this use is invaluable, 
especially to the supreme fleet against an enemy fleet which is capable 
of sudden raids on communications. The reasons for this do not enter 
into the subject of the submarine, but it is important to notice the value 
of the submarine as a means for making use of the mine. 
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The next use of the submarine will be for independent work. In 
this case they will work singly. This consists chiefly in enforcing a 
blockade, especially in those places where surface ships cannot easily 
navigate. Such work is very useful from a political point of view, as it 
brings the war closely to the notice of the enemy population. The work 
consists in harassing enemy ships, both war and merchant, and causes 
much inconvenience, especially in a small sea where there is only one 
avenue of transport. It was thus that much traffic between Sweden 
and Germany was stopped in the Baltic, and also extensive damage to 
Turkish shipping was done in the Sea of Marmora. 

This independent action of submarines is commerce raiding on the 
modern scale. This is the use of submarines which has chiefly caught 
public attention, for the reason that it has more immediate effect on 
them than any other, and during the war, affected the whole population 
of the United Kingdom. Putting all the blame for misfortunes on 
submarines they wish this weapon to be abolished at the Peace Conference, 
and yet are quite ignorant of the causes of its success and its probable 
effect on future warfare. 

Attacking enemy commerce is a legitimate act of war, and has 
always been used by this country and others for attaining their object. 
The stopping of neutral shipping is also legitimate, especially when one 
considers the quantities of stores and goods which our enemies obtained 
from neutral countries, or even from allied countries in neutral bottoms, 
during the late war. 

The question of sinking enemy merchant ships on sight is perfectly 
justifiable, as such ships form part of the lines of communications. As 
for sinking neutral ships, that is chiefly a question of policy. If the 
neutral is one to be feared, then it is naturally bad policy to attempt 
to rouse his indignation. A satisfactory means of settling this should 
be arrived at in peace time, by those to whom the safety of the realm 
is confided. It is quite certain that no such means have yet been dis- 
covered or else Germany would not have been able to resist for as long 
as she did. 

These principles are of vital importance to the submarine war of 
the future, and the only way which has been suggested is to abolish the 
submarine. Public opinion, which means more at the present day than 
during any former age, is advised on this point by civilian naval critics, 
who, being the only people who contribute regularly to the papers on 
naval matters, naturally have great influence. This criticism never 
regards the uses of the submarine from any other point of view. The 
military side is entirely ignored, very probably because the critics know 
nothing about it. Yet the fact that the Government shows no attempt 
to deny these suggestions, causes the impression that they wish it to 
be abolished. The result of such weakness, for weakness it is, will mean 
that when the next war comes we shall have no submarines. An un- 
scrupulous enemy may have them. Loss of life and money will follow, 
not that of the politicians, but of those who fight and have but little 
voice in the expression of the feelings of their country. 


B 2 
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Commerce raiding by submarines is terrible and loss of life must 
ensue, but if the country is quite prepared for it, it may deter an enemy 
from attempting it. 

The Germans acted up to their principle and sank many ships with- 
out warning. Such a definite rule for submarine warfare is undoubtedly 
the best. If two countries are at war any trade carried on should be 
at that country’s risk. 

Had our politicians in the late war known the German character, 
as it was their duty to do, they should have been prepared for unscru- 
pulous warfare. 

Anyhow, there is no doubt that as merchant ships are lines of 
communication between a country and the sources for carrying on the 
war, such lines of shipping should be attacked by the enemy in any and 
every way it can. This statement, however, does not justify the brutal 
treatment by German submarines of the crews in small boats, or the 
policy of ‘spurlos versenken.’’ Such action is beneath contempt and is 
a stain never to be wiped off the German character. 

Anyone who reads of our system of sinking merchant ships in the 
‘Baltic and Sea of Marmora cannot but be struck by the difference 
between the two. The British method was just as efficient and much 
more political. The object was to sink contraband and save human 
lives; the German idea was to terrorise. 

What then will be the future influence of the submarine on shipping ? 
This war has been very misleading on this point. All our food shortage 
has been attributed to German submarines. The fact that vast quantities 
of shipping have been used for transporting millions of troops and their 
supplies has not always been realised. The 9,000,000 tons lost of the 
world’s shipping is a very great percentage of the total world’s tonnage, 
but this alone would not have caused the shortage. Also the reason for 
these losses is as much to be attributed to the total unpreparedness of 
Great Britain for submarine war as to the efficiency of the submarine 
for this purpose. 

Germany never had sufficient submarines to starve this country, 
and was not able to cause more than serious inconvenience. 

The late Parliamentary Secretary of the Ministry of Shipping stated 
in a newspaper article that if our losses of April, 1917, had continued for 
nine months, Britain and her Allies would have been defeated. The fact 
that Germany did not starve us in the following nine months shows that 
already this type of war was failing, firstly, owing to the increase of 
shipbuilding, and secondly, owing to the loss of submarines. Thus it 
can be seen that German successes in the early days were due to lack 
of preparation on the part of Great Britain. 

To quote some of the examples of naval unpreparedness. Early 
in 1917 torpedo boats of the eighth flotilla were only provided with two 
type C. depth charges, and four type G. The boats were based at Leith, 
yet owing to the shortage of patrols, German submarines were able to 
shell merchant ships on the surface near St. Abbs Head, about 20 miles 

distant By the time the boats appeared on the scene the submarine 
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would have disappeared, and the ridiculous shortage of charges was 
totally insufficient to bomb the area, as was successfully accomplished 
a year later off the Tyne. 

Now take the case of the convoy system. At Devonport, perhaps 
one of the greatest shipping centres during the crisis, the shortage of 
destroyers was lamentable. Slow convoys of 20 odd ships used to proceed 
from Falmouth, escorted by two destroyers, and in at least one case 
by one destroyer and a “Q” boat. It is not surprising that German 
U-boats were successful, and the wonder is that we lost so few ships. 
A German submarine waiting at the crossings of traffic, between the 
Scillys and Ushant on a moonlight night, could almost certainly meet 
a convoy, and with this lack of destroyers would be able to come into 
the centre and discharge its torpedoes with great certainty. Convoys 
of large and valuable ships would leave Plymouth with only five or 
seven destroyers. 

The supply of depth charges was also another cause of German 
success. The allowance used to be, until the end of 1917, four type D. 
charges in place. This allowance was insufficient for one attack, the area 
covered being quite small compared to the possible area in which the 
submarine might be. It was not till 1918 that many boats were supplied 
with any quantity. This was undoubtedly due to unpreparedness, but 
in the next war, if the country is prepared, there will not be a scarcity 
of charges, and on this score alone commerce raiding by submarines 
will receive a check from the outset. 

The shortage of boats prevented efficient patrols being kept at sea. 
All destroyers were almost continually at sea, doing convoy work, and 
it was nothing unusual for a U-boat on the surface to attack merchant 
shipping off the Lizard or Start, while a convoy was proceeding up the 
channel, nor would it be possible to detach a destroyer to attack the 
raider. The excessive work and small quantity of leave must have had 
a depressing effect on the gun’s crews and look-outs. 

Some German submarines claimed as much as 30,000 or even 
50,000 tons of shipping in one trip. This could never have been accom- 
plished by torpedo alone without great luck, and much was undoubtedly 
due to gunfire, which could not have been employed had there been 
sufficient patrols to keep the Germans continually submerged. 

Another fruitful cause of loss to us was that most of the coastal 
traffic was not escorted until the middle of 1918. 

The use of big ships also caused extra loss of tonnage, as one torpedo 
can sink a 30,000 ton ship as easily as a 5,000 ton ship. 

It should be perfectly clear that the country, which having com- 
mand of the seas, can keep her patrols constantly at sea, and at the 
same time has sufficient destroyers to convoy all her shipping, need 
never fear enemy commerce raiding by means of submarines. 

If, when the next war is declared, Britain immediately has an 
organised convoy system, and also a sufficiency of destroyers to maintain 
patrols, there will be nothing to fear from any submarines. The sub- 
marine, from every point of view, is an advantage to the supreme naval 
power. 
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Germany lost 203 submarines, and this has caused a feeling that 
they are a failure. If so, it was only a failure to Germany and tends to 
prove that submarines as commerce raiders only, are a failure. . 

Past history has shown that commerce raiding has never crushed 
a nation, so long as that nation has retained command of the seas. The 
past war has shown that submarine commerce raiding is no exception 
to the rule, but that victory will be won by the supreme sea power, as 
she commands the resources of the world. This would have been more 
evident had not politicians interfered with the blockade in the early 
part of the war. 

It will be seen that the submarine as a commerce raider could be 
counteracted, and was so towards the middle of 1918, and this because 
Great Britain was supreme at sea. In the Baltic, after the Russian 
revolution, when the Germans had the upper hand, they could have 
acted in the same way with shipping from Sweden, had we had any 
submarines operating there. To sum up the use of the submarine as a 
commerce raider, it may be said that the supreme naval power can reap 
full advantage of this mode of warfare against enemy shipping, as that 
shipping cannot be convoyed by surface ships without danger of com- 
plete annihilation by the surface ships of the superior power. 

The result of surface ships meeting a convoy is demonstrated by 
the two convoy incidents in the North Sea in the latter part of 1917. 
Another example, is the treatment of German convoys on the Dutch 
coast by British light craft. 

An enemy of the supreme naval power will always be able to do a 
little damage to her shipping, but this damage will be negligible if the 
supreme power has a properly organized system of defence. A system 
of defence which has failed in this war against submarines is, curiously 
enough, the submarine itself. Great Britain kept many submarines at 
sea, in the channel, and Irish Sea for this sole purpose. The mode of 
warfare was to move up and down a patrol area, submerged during 
daylight hours, and wait the passage of an enemy submarine. These 
submarines saw perhaps more enemy submarines than any other patrols 
round the coast, yet only a small proportion of the torpedoes fired hit 
the marks. This was due to the small size of the target, and the fact 
that it was very difficult to approach within 400 yards, the maximum 
range for good results, without being seen. A defence of this sort, of 
course, could only be employed against a submarine on the surface, 
and in that case, the German boat had the advantage of speed over the 
attacking boat, which was submerged. 

The “‘ R”’ boats, built with great submerged speed for this purpose, 
would probably have been a great success, but there was only one attack 
made by this class before the armistice, and this was never completed, 
as the enemy dived on seeing a small merchant steamer. 

Another defect in British submarines is that they were easier to 
see on the surface than U-boats and also made much smoke. In fact, 
it is only since the armistice was signed that many boats were fitted so 
as to make no smoke. 
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It would be premature to say that this system has failed, as un- 
doubtedly it can be very largely developed, and when submarines are 
improved so as to dive more rapidly, and generally to work more silently 
and efficiently, they could prove very deadly enemies to each other. 


One of the chief advantages, when used for this purpose, is that 
the enemy never knows where to expect them, and thus has to behave 
in the same way as the merchant ship which he attacks, zig-zagging 
when on the surface by“day, and keeping a constant look-out by night. 


Next should be studied the question of whether the defensive methods 
against submarines have become so efficient as to make the submarine 
useless. The methods employed against submarines during the war, 
were the aeroplane and airship, destroyers, ‘‘Q”’ boats, and auxiliary 
patrol vessels. Passive methods were the submarine mine and obser- 
vation nets. 

As has been already pointed out, aircraft although a pest, are not 
greatly to be feared, and it is doubtful if they ever will be much feared. 
As the aircraft get bigger and are more perfected so the anti-aircraft gun 
will be improved, and cases have already occurred where aircraft have 
been destroyed by submarines. 

At night time aeroplanes are useless against such a small target, 
although no doubt flares could be used to light up the scene. 

The destroyer is undoubtedly the submarine’s most dangerous 

enemy, possessing small size, high speed and a great quantity of depth 
charges. Any gun except the forecastle gun is useless, as the first object 
of the destroyer is to head on. Hence all the other space can be occupied 
by charges. The only factor in favour of the submarine’s escape is the 
interval of time elapsing between first sighting and dropping of the first 
charge. 
During the war this interval of time has been quite sufficient, in 
the majority of attacks, to allow the submarine to escape, but this has 
been due to lack of charges. Now that charges are many, and it is to 
be hoped that vast quantities will be kept, a submarine once sighted 
will be very lucky to escape. 

If it were possible for a destroyer to sight a submarine easily, the 
submarine as a weapon would undoubtedly be finished. But this is not 
so, and it is generally when an attack has been betrayed by a torpedo 
track, or when met on the surface, that the submarine has been sunk. 


When observing or performing a patrol submerged at slow speed, 
it is no exaggeration to say that a periscope cannot be seen at anything 
over a quarter of a mile in fine weather. However much destroyers may 
flatter themselves on their good look-outs during the war, yet they have 
all been observed many times by submarines, of whose presence they 
had not the remotest idea. 

In numbers destroyers can be very dangerous, but as all tendencies 
are to reduce the number of these craft, they will probably be less feared 
during another war than they were at the end of this one 
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Other weapons employed by destroyers have been deep circling 
torpedoes and paravanes. These weapons have both proved complete 
failures against submarines and need not be further discussed. 

Nothing need be said concerning ““Q” boats, except that they 
were only effective when first brought out, owing to their novelty. It 
is interesting to note that the use of these craft compels submarines 
to sink enemy merchant ships without warning. 

They might have been more successful had they been employed on 
the trade routes, but, as matters were, they generally betrayed them- 
selves by keeping to fixed patrols, which is not what asubmarine expects 
of a merchant ship. 

Auxiliary patrols, such as trawlers, were fairly effective early in the 
war, but their slow speed and small guns were useless against the heavier 
armed German submarines. The same was found by our boats working 
inside Heligoland. They became a nuisance when working in great 
numbers, but were otherwise little feared. All the odd methods used 
against submarines were only effective while new. The depth charge, 
however, was the final successful weapon. 

These modes of defence are almost entirely used against commerce 
raiders and minelayers, other systems will have to be devised for pro- 
tecting battleships in fieet actions. Destroyers, as has been mentioned, 
will never be able to carry many depth charges while operating with the 
fleet. Hence the ships themselves will have to be protected. The best 
protection against a torpedo is speed. As long as battleships are fast 
and of not too great a length they will be comparatively safe, since the 
speed of the torpedo will not ever be much more than 45 knots. 
(N.B.—I believe this to be about the mathematical limit.) This 
speed is about the maximum for all types of ships floating in salt water. 
In March, 1915, a German submarine attacked the Grand Fleet without 
success ; this was due to the speed of the ships. Had these been slow 
merchant ships, one of them at least would have been sunk. The fact 
that no destroyers were present at the time makes this more certain, 
as the submarine commander could not have been confused by these 
craft. 
If battleships, however, attain great size they will be more easily 
attacked. Take the case of the liner “ Justitia.”” She was a large ship 
of high speed, protected by many destroyers. There were, at least, two 
enemy submarines, but the second attack of one of them, perhaps one 
of the pluckiest submarine attacks of the war, was entirely successful 
and succeeded in sinking this valuable ship. This loss was probably due 
to her length making her a conspicuous and easy target, although sur- 
rounded by destroyers. A new type of defence now being fitted is the 
idea of constructing large blisters. These blisters, as fitted on monitors, 
met with some success off the Belgian coast. Their use in a fleet action 
however, has yet to be proved. That these blisters will be a permanent 
defence is not in the least probable, as some form of warhead will be found 
to overcome them, just as the torpedo nets have been defeated by the 
modern torpedo. This form of defence against an offensive weapon is 
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constantly found in naval history. No weapon has been made without 
a defence being invented, such a defence being overcome by an improve- 
ment in the offensive weapon. This is naval evolution. 

A most interesting question concerning the submarine, is whether 
it should be abolished on the grounds of humanity. No opinion on this 
vital matter, which will cause vast differences in future warfare, has 
been expressed in public by a naval officer. All the supporters of the 
scheme seem to be idealists, who are planning the League of Nations. 

Firstly, what difference would it make to England if she had no 
submarines in future war? Would she be in a better position than if 
all nations had them ? From a naval point of view, this would 
immediately bring up the destroyer to the place which it held before 
submarines were developed. Raids and night attacks on towns and 
harbours would be greatly facilitated, owing to lack of observation 
vessels, such vessels being overwhelmed on sight, and also to lack of 
coastal defence, as it is not good policy to stretch many ships over a 
large area for this purpose. The important minefields laid close to enemy 
harbours would not be laid, except by craft which could be observed. 
Hence these minefields could be swept up with great ease. This would 
facilitate raids on communications by large surface craft. A few such 
raids would soon cause as much loss as many months of submarine war. 

On the other hand, if Great Britain maintains a decisive superiority 
in submarines she can patrol a large area outside enemy waters, with 
little cost to the country, and at the same time permit her small craft, 
who would otherwise be employed for this purpose, to be ready at an 
instant’s notice for a fleet action. 

To abolish the submarine would be to compromise. This is generally 
fatal for strategy. If war is to be abolished, these idealists should banish 
all armaments. 

The other alternative is to be provided with every weapon which 
modern science can devise, whether it has been banned by Hague Con- 
ventions or not. When Great Britain has such a superiority that no other 
nation will ever dare fight her, then, and then only, will she have that 
peace which she needs for her development. It is hardly exaggeration 
to say that in the last war about ten million men were killed, and 
thousands of millions of pounds spent because of Britain’s unpreparedness 
and her hesitation to fight Germany as soon as the latter country 
threatened the world’s peace. 

To sum up, then, the influence of submarine in future war; it is 
to the advantage of Britain, as supreme naval power to use the sub- 
marine. Should, however, this supremacy ever be seriously threatened 
either in battle ships or light craft, then there will be a shortage of ships 
to protect convoys and trade. In that case the use of the submarine 
against Britain will be dangerous ; should this supremacy be lost for any 
period of time our trade may be vitally struck by the submarine. 

The submarine will compel all merchant ships to proceed in convoys, 
but any disadvantages will be compensated for by the use of British 
submarines against enemy trade near enemy shores. 
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The most important use will be for purposes of observation and 
minelaying, both extremely necessary for an offensive fleet. 

In fleet actions they will, to a great extent, supersede destroyers 
for torpedo attacks, and will cause long range actions to the advantage 
of the better gunnery. 

It must not be overlooked that some may introduce big gun sub- 
marines to take their place in the line, but such boats are doomed to 
destruction if opposed against large surface ships. 

The submarine and torpedo are weapons closely connected, each 
the complement of the other, and gunnery on a large scale should never 
be allowed to have any influence on them, by attempting to turn what 
is an auxiliary weapon into a capital unit. Such influence would lead to 
large expense, which might seem very impressive on paper in the con- 
ference chamber of the League of Nations, but the result of which would 
fail in that decisive test of battle. 





THE MIND OF AN ARMY. 
By Br. Lizut.-CoLonet R. H. Beapon, R.A.S.C. 





“‘ Later you will be asked to be the mind of an Army. Therefore I tell you 
to-day, learn to think.’’-—Marshal Foch, when a Professor at the Ecole de Guerre, 





VERY wisely it was decided at the Conference of Paris in formulating 
the military conditions to be imposed on Germany, to include clauses 
calling for the dissolution of the Great General Staff, or similar formations, 
and forbidding their reconstitution in any other form. No measures that 
could be taken by the Allies could be more efficacious for the military 
emasculation of Germany for all time to come. For to take away the 
brain from the military body leaves it, however outwardly formidable, 
but an inert mass, incapable of the effective action that can only be 
attained by a directing will. 

Not even the practical elimination of schools of instruction, severe 
reductions in permanent cadres, and an army severely restricted m 
numbers with but small apparent means of expansion, form surer safe- 
guards for the future. 

From every point of view, indeed, the measures taken militarily 
against future German aggression can be deemed comprehensive, and they 
should, in so far as any measures taken by the foresight of man, preclude 
the building up of the gigantic organization which was able to challenge 
almost the entire world, and to defy it for over four years. 

Provided even limited cadres exist, armies can be improvised in a 
comparatively short space of time, as was proved by what has been 
accomplished in the Great War by England and the United States, 
while the increasing effectiveness of mechanical means of warfare tend 
to make such improvisation more and more practicable. 

There are, for instance, many civil and commercial industries 
employing numbers of skilled workmen, which can be speedily diverted 
to purposes of war., With civil aviation developed on a large scale it will 
not be difficult to find pilots for military machines. With the increased 
use of every form of mechanical traction, and the time can be anticipated 
when such traction will not be confined to the roads, the difficulties of 
providing skilled drivers and artificers for the mass of varied mechanical 
transport, tanks, and other contrivances required by an army in the 
field, will exist no longer. 

War has already become national in character in that practically 
the whole nation, and not merely the army, makes war. It is now about 
to become mechanical to a larger extent than was ever previously 
contemplated. 
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Except for purposes of a glorified kind of police work in time of 
peace, or for operations against small and weak powers or entirely 
uncivilized races, the professional army has ceased to have any raison 
@’étre, for it can never be strong enough to intervene effectively in a 
struggle between great armed nations, and if wars are to be again, it is 
struggles of this nature that can be anticipated. 

Not even the most ardent enthusiast for a wide and comprehensive 
military system would admit the expediency or the practicability of 
maintaining much more than cadres in peace time. The war weariness 
of the world, apart from its financial state, militates against the 
permanent upkeep than any more than a mere fraction of the national 
strength that will ultimately be called into battle, leaving aside the 
derangement of commercial and industrial life that such permanent 
upkeep involves. National strength and national security will have to 
be made sure by other means, and these means consist in such a system 
as will enable the national strength and energies to be turned from the 
works of peace to the purposes of war. To the accomplishment of this, 
two things are necessary—firstly, organization and, secondly, plans, the 
plans to be embodied in “ doctrines.” In this sense “ doctrine’ must 
be distinguished from dogma. The former, though it indicates the 
general lines on which to proceed, does not do so rigidly, but allows a 
certain elasticity for the free play of natural forces—above all the ever- 
shifting currents and tides of human nature. Dogma, on the other hand, 
is emphatic and final and admits of no contradiction. It follows pre- 
conceived and fixed lines, from which there can be no deviation. Applied 
to the operations of war a doctrine is necessary, if only for the reasons 
that it eliminates hesitation and vacillation. But it does more than that, 
for it embodies the essence of the experience and learning that have 
been derived from past situations and positions, and brings them to 
bear on the future, while at the same time allowing for the necessary 
modifications brought about by time and differing circumstances and 
conditions. 

Speaking generally, therefore, it may be said that it is the principles 
of war that are a matter for dogma, and the application of those prin- 
ciples a matter for doctrine. 

How is the necessary organization to be worked out so that it can 
be rapidly brought into practical effect for war ? How are the necessary 
plans to be made ready that will enable the national energies, once 
organized, to be then soundly directed ? 

There is but one way by which these objects can be achieved and 
that is by the creation and maintenance of a thinking staff, which will 
provide a “‘ mind ”’ for the army. It is even now the supreme need and 
every month that passes will tend to emphasize its necessity the more. 
Success in war always has been, as it always will be, a moral rather 
than a material question, and therefore it has been, as it always will be, 
the first duty of the powers in whose hand the direction of the army lies 
to concern itself primarily with what are rather moral than material 
problems. For this reason the word “ mind,” as applied to the whole 
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collective staff in supreme control, expresses exactly the functions which 
should be first and foremost fulfilled. But for the reasons indicated 
above, in that nations and no longer only armies make war, and also that 
war itself is becoming more and more mechanical with the progress of 
scientific weapons, the functions of the staff are tending to become wider 
and more comprehensive. There is, in fact, needed an eminently practical 
mind. There will be greater, more diverse and more conflicting elements 
to control and to inspire and to which to give the necessary cohesion. 
In the second place, far more elaborate and detailed schemes for their 
organization. Given the above, the “ plans ” and their execution remain. 

Up to now, a “ staff,’ in the real meaning of the word, has been 
what the British army has conspicuously lacked—it even lacks it now. 
The reasons are clear and evident and cannot be set down, as they often 
have been, to lack of knowledge and professional efficiency among the 
officers of the army itself. The British army has, of necessity, never 
existed until the outbreak of the European War, in I914, as an instru- 
ment for the same purpose as for which Continental armies existed, 
nor had British policy required that it should do so. The first indications 
of the change to come, was when the German menace began to loom 
large on the horizon, which led, in 1906, to the initial steps being taken 
to put the regular forces at home on such a basis as would enable them 
to intervene in a European struggle. Looked at in the future, these 
measures will probably be judged as the first tending towards the 
transition of the British army from a professional to a national one. 
Yet they were very limited in their scope, in that they only included 
what actually amounted to some half of the total regular forces and even 
less than that before mobilization. The bulk of the army still remained 
scattered throughout the world, the only considerable portion forming 
the garrison of India. Under these circumstances it is not to be wondered 
at that no military organization, in the shape of a great unified staff, 
existed to control the whole military policy of the Empire, and to give it 
direction and meaning. Certain steps were taken under Lord Haldane’s 
administration to found an Imperial General Staff, but it never actually 
came into fullness of life and being and, as far as its meaning and powers 
went, it did not exist for all practical purposes. It may be admitted, 
that the conditions of the British Empire made for peculiar difficulties, 
in that the self governing Dominions were not, in fact, subject to Imperial 
Governmental control, and centralization of military authority for the 
whole Empire was therefore a matter difficult of attainment. 

It is, none the less, important to achieve it if the power of the 
various States subject to the British Crown is to be organized and exerted 
for the purposes of war. 

It is, perhaps, premature to attempt to prophesy the way in which 
the difficulties are to be overcome, if indeed they are to be overcome, 
and the British Empire is to possess in future a staff equal to her 
military needs, and the forces that she would require to mobilise were 
she again to go to war. It is certain, in any case, that her whole 
military system will have to be re-cast, and the indications of policy 
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already officially given avowedly only furnish what are temporary 
expedients to meet pressing and extraordinary situations and demands, 
which are themselves of no permanent characte1. 

Even though the “ Nation in Arms,” as expounded by Von der 
Goltz, will never be realisable, as far as Great Britain is concerned, the 
war has shown for the first time in her history all her great resources 
called into life and action. For the defeat of the enemy she was compelled, 
for the time being, to become a land power. How much more effectively 
would not her strength have been employed had it been directed by an 
instrument that had considered and contemplated such a condition 
beforehand, and was not only prepared to organize, but was prepared 
to direct that strength ? 

The solution of the problem of national defence in the future lies 
in an efficient central control, which, for lack of a better name, may be 
termed a ‘‘ Great General Staff,” and cadres which will be filled on 
mobilization, together with such organization of the industry of the 
nation, that it may be turned to purposes of war. It is only a great expert 
body that can work out and keep up to date the necessary organization, 
and subsequently direct it in accordance with the “ doctrines ” in which 
its plans are embodied. 

In his interesting book on the opening phases of the campaign in 
the West, in 1914, General Maurice points out how, what were com- 
monly known as the French and German doctrines of war, were only, 
in fact, their plans, in that “ they were not doctrines applicable to war 
in general, but solutions of the special problems of a war between the 
Central Powers and the Entente in Western Europe,”’ and he goes on 
to indicate how the German plans broke down through a too close 
adherence to their “‘ doctrine.” It had, indeed, become a dogma, and 
therefore did not possess the necessary elasticity to meet the circum- 
stances once it had even momentarily lost the power to dictate them. 

It follows, therefore, that since it is not only one situation but many 
that must be envisaged in the future, and plans prepared accordingly, 
the “ doctrine” or principle in which these plans are embodied can be 
no hard and fast one, or applicable in all its fullness to each and all of 
them. The strength of the possible enemy, the forces that can be brought 
against him, the topography of the theatre of war, the communications, 
and a thousand other factors and conditions all affect the ‘ plans,” 
and therefore the application of the principles of war for the general 
guidance in which a “ doctrine ’”’ is required. 

To sum up, the axiomatic principles of war must absolutely govern 
the ‘‘ doctrine ”’ in the first place. The “ doctrine ” itself must generally 
govern the plans, in that it must provide general guidance as to the 
application of those principles which cannot be governed themselves by 
hard and fast rules. 

It is not the purpose here to consider the ways and means by which 
such an organization as has been contemplated above can be developed 
so far as the British Empire is concerned, for, as has already been stated, 
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the time seems not yet ripe; but rather to present some general con- 
siderations in elaboration for the necessity of its existence and what it 
should mean in all its fullness. 

In the first place it cannot represent the views of any particular 
caste or class. For no Government of any democratically governed state 
can declare war, much less efficiently conduct it, without the national 
will behind it. Modern war affects every member of the community, 
and therefore the “ mind of the army ”’ should be synonymous with the 
mind of the nation at war. 

In the modern state, where the popular assembly is in itself governed 
by waves of popular passion and feeling, it may be objected that any 
continuity of policy becomes impossible, for the Government is liable 
to be turned out at any moment and replaced by another whose ideals 
may be very different from that held by its predecessor. Foreign policy 
and even Imperial policy may be reversed at very short notice. Yet 
these objections are rather apparent than real, for if they are examined 
closely it will be seen that the aim of most Governments similarly elected 
are the same. Only the ways and means by which these aims are to be 
achieved differs. 

Generally speaking, a people wishes to preserve for its children the 
heritage that has been handed down to them. Nor dees this apply only 
to internal and comparatively local circumstances. Racial pride is still 
strong. The tenacity with which the most liberal nations will cling to 
overseas or distant possessions, which to the masses of the people may 
be no more than a name, has been exemplified again and again in recent 
times. In any case, a nation can only continue to exist if it has the will 
to live, and the will to live necessitates the will to make all the sacrifices 
that war entails, should the need arrive. 

Since war, according to Clausewitz, is “‘ the continuation of politics 
by other means,” it follows that the plans evolved by those whose 
business it is to direct the nation at war should harmonise with the 
policy upon which the nation, through its chosen representatives, has 
set itsseal. And, for the reasons given above, it would not seem that in 
practice such plans would be more than modified, however different the 
political complexions of the succeeding Governments might be. Con- 
tinuity seems very much more practicable than would appear on the 
surface. For the strengthening of the ties and sympathies between the 
power that governs the nation during peace and the power which is to 
direct and control it in war no means should be spared. The gulf that is 
commonly supposed to separate the soldier from the politician should 
never exist, because if both are honest their objects should be ultimately 
the same. What “ the mind of the army ” should be is not a mere Govern- 
ment department, concerned chiefly with routine and administrative 
work, but a body representative of the whole military hierarchy, which 
could speak not in the name of the individual soldiers who happened to 
fill the most important positions, but in the name of the whole army 
itself, which m war would be synonymous with the name and with the 
will of the whole nation. The Government would not be dependent for 
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advice on this or that general for the support or furthering of their policy, 
but on an organized and representative body whose “ doctrine”’ was 
the “‘ doctrine ’’ with which the army had been inculcated and was 
permeated. Individual opinion would no longer count. There would 
be no more room for “ brilliant ideas ’’ and advice hurled from press and 
platform into the ears of a bewildered Cabinet. 

That the great German General Staff was in itself, up to a point, 
such an organization as has been indicated above, may be ascribed the 
military prowess of Germany during the war. Von Moltke and Count 
Schlieffen had built up a machine that practically eradicated irrespon- 
sible individualism, as regards the direction of war. It is easy to criticise 
the failures and mistakes that were made, and they were many, for no 
human institution can be infallible. No one, indeed, forgets the errors 
committed, but everyone appears to forget what was actually accom- 
plished. 

The German system did not, in fact, produce leaders of genius. 
Hindenburg may indeed be the only one to whom history may allot a 
high place. Ludendorff was, inno sense, the equal of Foch, and Falken- 
hayn failed before Pétain at Verdun and did no better in Palestine. 
Nor can any one congratulate the German Army Commanders on their 
performances during the earlier phases of the campaign in France. 

The German soldier was, in himself, in no way superior to the French 
or English, nor, except during the first part of the war, was he better 
equipped with technical appliances and weapons, which only, in fact, 
compensated him for his numerical inferiority both on the Eastern and 
the Western fronts. : 

Yet the fact remains that the German army was enabled to make 
head for over four years against a world of enemies and, moreover, keep 
its allies in the field as long as it could lend them definite military support 
there. Can it be supposed that any miraculous circumstances were with 
it? Can it be supposed that mere chance or hazard favoured it? The 
normal answer that is given to explain away what the German army 
actually accomplished is given in the words: ‘‘ They were preparing for 
this war for over forty years.” Precisely, except for the fact that they 
were not preparing for this particular war, for even the most determined 
and confident junker could not, and never did in fact, contemplate 
fighting practically the entire world. But their organization and the 
thoroughly trained and thinking staff who were responsible for such 
organization, did enable them for long to keep the issue in doubt. The 
fact that their armies were directed by such a power did enable them to 
persevere to the end against such odds as no nation in all the world’s 
history had ever faced. 

Success alone justifies, and judged by this standard therefore the 
great machine that directed the German nation in arms, failed. Yet it 
may be admitted that there is much to be learnt from the methods by 
which it accomplished what it did. How much more then is there not to 
be learnt from its failures. 
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These latter may be divided into the general and particular. The first 
lay in the fact that the officer corps and, above all, the great General 
Staff was a caste apart from the nation itself, and when it could no 
longer command positive and definite success in the field, it could no 
longer command the confidence and support of the nation. If it had 
been realised that war was no longer made by armies but by peoples, 
and that the power directing and controlling the armies should be 
entirely representative of the corporate life of the people, then it is 
possible that at least some of the costly errors that were made in the 
estimation of the psychology of their enemies might have been avoided. 


In Germany, the nation actually collapsed before the army, which 
it subsequently dragged with it. The confidence of the nation in the 
powers directing it should be synonymous with its confidence in itself. 
Not until this latter is lost is all lost. 


A thousand instances go to show that harmonious co-operation 
between the machine that controlled the army and that which controlled 
the civil Government scarcely existed. And in that gulf lay a great 
danger. 

The German Parliamentary system did not, in fact, lend itself to 
the free expression of the will of the people, or the execution of that will 
even if expressed, and therefore it was impossible to maintain the current 
of national enthusiasm, which was of such vital importance for a suc- 
cessful national war. 

The particular reasons for the failure of the German higher direction 
have already been indicated above, in that their doctrine had been 
elevated into a dogma. Yet this was in spite of the teaching of the great 
Von Moltke, who taught that in a campaign the leadership should only 
pursue a decided plan up to the first encounter with the enemy, and that 
after the first engagement an entirely different situation, demanding 
fresh plans, might result. Moltke had indeed called strategy a “series 
of compromises,” in the meaning that war cannot be carried out by 
adhering to hard and fast rules. 

The minor defects in the German military system and training, 
such as their imperfect musketry instruction and the obsolete infantry 
formations employed for so long in the attack, need not be entered upon 
here. If it was behind the times in some respects, it was certainly ahead 
of it in others in that, to take one example, they were the.first to 
realize the full value of the machine gun. 

In a consideration of fundamentals these latter pros. and cons. can, 
however, be ignored. 

What of the system and theory of war to which Germany was 
opposed and which eventually beat her? For it is a combination of the 
merits of both systems that should be attained if the lessons from the 
past are to be taken to heart for the future. 


VOL. LXIV. C 
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Writing in May, 1918, while the last great struggle on the Western 
front was raging, a French military critic expressed himself as follows :— 


“On the one side is the German spirit which is prosecuting 
its definite plan with undeniable vigour and skill; on the other 
side is the Anglo-French spirit, which is more supple and more 

_ speedy in action and adapts itself easily to unforeseen circumstances. 

The battle is a struggle between elasticity and obstinacy.” 


This extract expresses the fundamental difference between the two 
methods of war. Foch, when in command of the Allied forces, remained 
faithful to the principles which he had taught all his life and which he, 
in fact, actually practised as an army commander. Yet Foch himself 
was the mouthpiece, not the originator, of these principles. His lectures 
embodied in his works have been described as “ the exposition by a 
genius of the views arrived at after study of history by the staff which 
represented the best opinion of a great army.”’ And it is from his lectures 
that the spirit that should animate a staff and an army can be understood. 
The French conception of war “is permeated through and through 
that it is a moral struggle—a conflict of opposing wills—that victory 
means moral superiority in the conqueror, moral depression in the 
conquered.”” One may, in this connection, recall a quotation from 
Joseph de Maistre: ‘‘ A battle lost is a battle you think you cannot 
win, for a battle is not lost from material causes.” 

It is logical that since victory is the result of moral forces the High 
Command must be responsible for the campaign or the battle. Yet in 
these days of armies of millions on an extensive front, the High Com- 
mand can obviously not make itself directly felt except “‘ through the 
hierarchy of officers that it inspires. Hence the value of a staff college 
communicating to a corps of officers a certain spirit and tradition.” 
And the inculcation of that spirit and tradition should be the goal in 
the training of staff officers, rather than that of overburdening them 
with a mass of academic knowledge, and an accumulation of facts much 
of which will be only applicable to routine work. For this reason the 
courses of study should not be unduly prolonged, in order that as many 
officers as possible may be able to benefit, and that the influence that 
such courses may bring to bear on the mind may be disseminated 
throughout the army, and not confined to those who are continually 
occupying the more responsible positions. 

The undermentioned extract from an article appearing in April, 
1918, in The New Europe, is apposite to the arguments set forth here, 
for it indicates at what point the Germans began to go wrong—that is, 
in their interpretation of the doctrines by which the principles of war 
were to be applied. 

‘The place which Foch occupies in the development of modern 
strategy is best understood by comparing his views with the opinions 
held by the General Staff after the Franco-Prussian War. By victory, 
Moltke succeeded in imposing upon the defeated French Staff a Prussian- 
ised version of the doctrines of war which his predecessors had learned 
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in the same hard school of defeat at the hands of Napoleon. When 
Foch took up the subject twenty years later, he was able to show that 
within the limits of those general principles of war, which are true at 
all times and in all lands, there was a special development in the art 
of war appropriate to the genius of France, and that the imitation of 
Prussia was altogether false guidance. In three sections he unfolded his 
argument. First, between 1805 and 1870, 7.e., between Jena and Sedan 
the German Staff had studied Napoleon, while the French had neglected 
him. Secondly, the Napoleonic principles of warfare had been so 
thoroughly disfigured and distorted by successive German treaties that 
by 1870 the study of German sources was a positive disadvantage to 
the French soldier, unless it were made merely an auxiliary to other 
studies; and therefore the French student was advised to go direct to 
Napoleon and not to study him through German eyes. Thirdly, that the 
prestige of Germany after 1864, 1866 and 1870 was largely false, in that 
it rested upon victories too easily won against enemies who were inferior, 
both morally and materially. Therefore the study of German war 
literature could only lead the French astray into methods by which 
French commanders could not bring fully into play those splendid 
national qualities of the French soldier, of which Napoleon made such 
adroit and lavish use.” 

The foundation of this teaching is entirely moral, for it was for 
France, for the French army and the French soldier that the doctrines 
of Napoleon were to be interpreted and applied. Not as dry and rigid 
theories, but to provide a guidance to which a living and highly sensitive 
organism could respond. 

In close and detailed organization it may be admitted that the 
Germans are superior to the French. They have perhaps more foresight 
and their plans are more carefully worked out. The academic knowledge 
of the German staff officer is remarkable. The regimental officers are 
efficient in every way. The objects of their system are to leave nothing 
to chance. 

Up to this point there is little to be desired for a perfect instrument 
of war. But beyond this there is much. For the Germans trusted rather 
to material than to moral causes to bring them the victory. They would 
seem more than any other power in the world unable to stand success. 
Just as the Prussian army before Jena was drunk with the successes of 
the Seven Years’ War, so was the army of the German Empire, after the 
victories of 1870. They appear never to have realised that these same 
victories were due to their moral superiority over the French, rather 
than their material. It was the first time in history that a national army 
overthrew completely a long service professional army. 

For the merits that were theirs it would be unwise to ignore all that 
is to be learnt from the German teaching on war. It must be admitted 
that in a system, so intensively studied and thought out, and in which, as 
has been indicated above, there is a great deal to learn, for therein is 
much truth. It is not, however, much truth, but the whole truth that 
must be the ideal for which to strive and this ideal does not lie on material 
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foundations. It lies, as Foch taught, on moral ones. Found on the moral, 
build with the material and weave into the whole structure the tempera- 
ment, genius, and character of the nation. These are the combination 
of factors that make for successful war. How are they to be attained ? 

They can only be attained if the body in whose hands the supreme 
direction of the army lies thoroughly comprehends and disseminates 
them. Nor can this dissemination be effected by vague phrases and 
catchwords. It can only be effected by a “ doctrine’”’ which must be 
lived in and understood by all. 

For the evolution of the “doctrine” itself, more than “ hard 
sayings,’ are necessary. 

“It is not genius that reveals to me what to do under any given 
circumstances. It is reflection and meditation ” was a maxim of Napoleon. 
All familiar with Lord Wolseley’s ‘ Soldier’s Pocket Book ”’ will recall 
his advice to the soldier student: ‘‘ Read little and think much.” 
“Learn to think” was the sum of the teaching of Foch. 

And just because thinking involves the greatest mental effort that 
it is hard of attainment. Yet capacity to reason and think should be the 
soul of all education. Knowledge of facts, which is in itself experience, 
is but a step in the direction, because it does not go so far as to inculcate 
how the experience can be translated into action. 

The life and mind of the modern world are not normally conducive 
to “‘ thinking,” for the reason that circumstances tend more and more 
to make them matters in which speed and hurry are considered the 
chief essentials. Developments in means of transport and communication 
and time saving lahour devices have diverted the energies of mankind 
into swifter channels, with the consequent re-action on the mind. Life 
is, therefore, more feverish and intense, which state the overcrowding 
of population in most of the older countries, and the competition and 
struggle arising therefrom, tend to increase. 

Apart from work itself, there is pleasure rather than leisure. It is 
not apposite to the argument to consider whether this state makes for 
more happiness or not. It certainly makes life more superficial and less 
patient and enduring than of old, while it conduces to a mentality that 
requires quick results. It does not find place for those things that are 
laborious, and profound and reasoned thinking is, of all the processes of 
the human mind, the most laborious. 

The writer once heard a staff officer say that he never read while 
in a motor car because it was the only time he had for thinking. Another 
incident may be recalled from its very rarity in these times: an officer 
of the staff had to write an appreciation of a certain strategic situation 
arising during the war. After spending half a day on it he went in to his 
chief and told him he had written nothing because he was unable to 
come to any clear conclusions on the subject, and he feared he had wasted 
much time without result. ‘‘ No, your time has not been wasted ’’ was 
the unexpected reply, “‘ if you have thought about it. Give me verbally 
the result of your thoughts.” They were indeed words of wisdom. 
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It is a fact that all great men have liked often to be alone. Napoleon 
in his youth was nearly always solitary, and actually once boasted that 
he had not a single friend. It was not chance or genius, unless gen us is, 
as has been said, the infinite capacity for taking pains that made him 
the victorious leader of the army of Italy in his twenty-sixth year. It 
was that he had thought profoundly on the problems of war, and had 
the capacity to translate his thoughts into action. 

The mentality of the English race is somewhere between that of 

the German and the French. In organizing capacity and attention to 
detail it is akin to the former. The accomplishments in putting great 
armies in the field in many parts of the world during the war, and 
equipping and maintaining them as no armies have ever been equipped 
and maintained, have not passed unnoticed and unadmired, even by the 
enemy. 
Certainly, it can be admitted that in these respects the British 
capacity is superior to that of the Latin races. As regards imagination, 
logic, power of analysis, and quickness of thought it is inferior to the 
French. Yet in these qualities it may yet claim to be ahead of the 
German ; for it possesses one valuable characteristic towards the de- 
velopment of these qualities, and that is adaptability. There never was 
a charge more unfounded than to describe the English race as insular. 
Her Colonial enterprise, in fact, proves the exact contrary. 

There appears no reason why, with education—that education being 
based on teaching the necessity for reason and thought—the deficiencies 
existing should not be made good, and a “‘ mind” equal or superior to 
that possessed by any nation be given to the British army of the future. 
That the army itself shall be one with the nation—one in its spirit, faith 
and doctrine. That in the years to come, may be attained that unity 
of purpose on which, as Renan has said, “ is founded the essential desire 
for a common national existence. To possess common glories in the 
past, a common will in the present ; to have done great things together, 
to desire to do more.” 
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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECT IN THE 
TRAINING OF MEN. 


By Lrevut.-CoLoneEL C. G. Hiceins, C.M.G., D.S.O. 





“‘ Time—the essence of training.”’ 





THE necessity for constantly altering and modifying our ideas in 
training to meet the ever changing situation and tactics employed by 
our enemy will be admitted by everyone. What is suitable one day 
may be entirely inapplicable a short time hence. 

The difficulty, however, that arises in war is to be able to so time 
our training that its full effect will synchronise with that phase of 
operations or that change of enemy tactics with which it has been 
designed to cope. 

A commander who solves this difficulty solves the problem of training 
in war. 

But it might be contended that “‘a trained soldier”’ is a man so 
trained as to adapt himself instantly to any form of warfare. Even if 
this were true about a professional standing army, it is not true when 
applied to a nation called to arms in a time of emergency ; it is not true 
when applied to the man torn from some sedentary civilian employment, 
at the age of 40 or more; it is not true when applied to the boy of 18 
years and 6 months, thrown into the melting pot after 14 weeks of 
training. 

As soldiers—whatever we may say or write to the contrary—we 
know from long experience of this war that it is necessary constantly 
to change and revise our training ideas and methods, before we can hope 
to make the best use of the material at our disposal. 

It is true that the fundamental principles of our Field Service 
Regulations are as applicable to-day as when they were written. They 
are elastic and when intelligently interpreted the correct line of action 
for any situation can be read in them. More than this we should not 
expect. It would be impossible and, indeed, harmful for them to try 
and depict every single incident that might arise in war, and furnish 


’ 


the solution for it. For as Clausewitz says: ‘“‘ He who intends to move 
in such an element as war must bring with him nothing at all gained from 
books, save the education of his mind.’’ We must, therefore, train 


ourselves to do our own thinking. Mere personal experience in war does 
not necessarily imply military ability. The remarks of Frederick the 
Great, that ‘“‘a mule might have been through the wars of the Prince 
Eugene, but would still have been a mule at the end of them ”’ is equally 
true to-day. 
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I will endeavour, in this paper, to show that there are certain 
psychological factors in connection with the training of a mass of men, 
factors that are not always considered by those who have not studied 
this subject. I will try to show that time—the essence of war—plays 
a larger unconscious part in the essence of training than it is generally 
given credit for in these times of emergency and constant change, and 
that, therefore, a commander, unless he trains ahead, will be constantly 
defeated by time. For the particular phase, the specific conditions he 
is training men to combat with, will be past. He will be locking the stable 
door after the horse has gone out. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FACTORS AFFECTING TRAINING. 


I have shown the necessity for the constant change of ideas and 
methods, if training is going to keep in step with the ever changing 
situation. We will note how the psychology of a collection of men is 
affected by change. Changes and new ideas are always unpopular in 
an army because all masses, all collections of men, are ruled not by 
reason but by sentiment. 

Even when a new idea has undergone the necessary, processes to render 
it digestible by a mass of men, it will only exert influence when it has 
entered the realm of the unconscious, when it has, in fact, become a 
matter of sentiment. 

If we suppose that it is merely necessary to prove the justness or 
correctness of a new idea to a collection of people for effective action to 
follow, we shall be wrong. In support of this thesis, the French writer, 
Le Bon, says: “this fact can be easily demonstrated by noticing how 
slight is the influence of the clearest demonstration on the majority of 
men. The evidence if it be very plain may be accepted by an educated 
person, but the convert will be quickly brought back by his unconscious 
self to his original conceptions. See him again a few days later and he 
will put forward afresh his old arguments in exactly the same terms. 
He is, in reality, under the influence of anterior ideas that have become 
sentiments.” 

Truth is never palatable to a mass of men; rather would they 
worship error, if error be clad in seductive form. History teaches us that 
men will lay down their lives in thousands for the sake of a phrase or 
catchword, even if that phrase has become meaningless, had it ever 
possessed one. Earth and the ocean hide the bones of millions of men 
who have perished, victims of words and phrases they have never 
understood. 

But we must not regret this hold of sentiment as against reason 
on the masses. Were it otherwise, the finest virtues of a soldier—pat- 
riotism, self-negation, the will to die for his country—would be lacking 
We wish to note it and guard against it where it adversely affects our 


training. 
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THE EFFECT OF SENTIMENT ON TRAINING. 


We can clearly follow the hold of sentiment as against reason and 
the great importance attached to phrases by a collection of men in the 
study of the various evolution of tactics and natures of weapons employed 
during the years of this war. 

The difficulty of persuading a mass of men to adopt willingly through 
reason anything that is new, and the still greater difficulty of getting 
them to abandon it when all reason for it has passed, can be clearly 
shown. 

Let us begin by tracing the employment of hand grenades, or what 
was popularly known as “‘ bombing.” 

Before 1914 the modern hand grenade was unknown in the British 
Army. Its use had never been practised ; no form of “ drill’ had been 
laid down for it; no “ language,” with its accompanying phrases and 
catchwords, which I have endeavoured to show so strongly influence the 
minds of men in masses, had been devised for it. 

The influence of sentiment was therefore lacking in its connection. 
And so, in the earlier stages of the war, even when the supply of these 
grenades began to come forward in sufficient quantities, it was only with 
the greatest difficulty that men could be induced to use them. 

During a certain period it is true to say that men would be bombed 
rather than bomb. Then started the era of Bombing Schools. The terms 
and phrases came in its train. A “ language ’’ was created. The sentiment 
was now here. The expressions “‘ Bombing Block,” ‘‘ Bombing Sap,” 
““ Bomb Post,” “‘ Bomb Sentry ”’ became household words. It was now 
no longer possible to stop men bombing. They would throw unfused 
bombs rather than none at all. They would throw bombs on patrol in 
open country and inflict injuries on themselves. 

The proficiency of a battalion came to be judged by the number of 
bombers it professed to have in its ranks. An instance is recorded of a 
soldier who pursued one of the enemy for nearly half-a-mile and, on 
catching him up, hit him over the back with a stick bomb, remarking 
at the same time “ Take that, you a 

And so, when the tactical situation changed in 1917 and the form 
of warfare no longer rendered bombs suitable weapons to employ, great 
difficulty was experienced in getting many commanders and all men to 
abandon this method. 

A fresh sentiment had to be first created. A new “ language ” had 
to be written. In the meantime, time was being lost. If we choose to 
trace the history of the employment of trench mortars throughout the 
war we shall find an exactly similar evolution of thought and feeling 


has gone on. 
We will pass on to the question of the evolution of formations to 


meet tactical requirements. 

In the year 1916 all, or the vast majority of, our attacks in their 
initial inception took place from trenches and were directed against 
parallel trenches, generally speaking, relatively only a few yards apart 
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from one another. The objective in these cases could and had been seen 
clearly for months. There was no doubt where the resistance would 
be met with; no doubt where the hostile barrage would come down. 

The question of any manceuvre being necessary to enable the troops 
to reach their objective once they had started was not in the proposition. 
The formation, therefore, most suitable to meet these requirements 
was one which would enable the attacking unit to pass through the 
barrage zone and reach its objective in the quickest space of time and 
with the minimum derangements in its ranks. 

To conform with these requirements a formation known as the 
“normal formation ”’ or, better still, ‘‘ the wave formation,” was devised. 
Like all innovations and new ideas, it was unpopular until, like others, 
it had passed into the domain of the unconscious and had become a 
matter of sentiment. 

A year later, during the third battle of Ypres, the situation had again 
changed. It was no longer a question of a trench-to-trench attack ; it 
was no longer possible to say either whether the main centres of resistance 
would be met with or where the hostile barrage would come down. The 
“normal” or “wave” formation was therefore no longer applicable. 
It had become necessary to devise a formation capable of elasticity, 
a formation capable of manceuvre in order to enable it to deal with centres 
of hostile resistance after it had first forced them to disclose themselves. 
A formation of small columns of sections in file, preceded by small parties 
of scouts and followed by larger columns in formations enabling them to 
manceuvre, was found to admirably satisfy the new requirements. But 
this was no more popular at its inception than any other change is. There 
were commanders who still voted solid for the retention of the “‘ waves.” 
They still had some men left who had fought in waves on the Somme, 
they said; they had the book with the picture of the waves—a book 
now a year old and so, of course, endeared to all hearts—and, in short, 
they would rather perish in their waves than live in any other formation. 

It was not until the new formation had earned for itself the name of 
“The Blob” formation that it became acceptable to the minds of the 
majority. 

By this time we had reached yet another phase of warfare. 


Instances might be multiplied indefinitely to show the power these’ 


words and phrases exert on men in the mass. But enough has been said 
to turn the thoughts of the student of training in this direction. And 
the power of these words has often no relation to their significance and 
is merely bound up with the images they evoke. Yet the mere repetition 
of these syllables will often come to be regarded as the panacea of all 
evils. It was Napoleon who justly remarked that the only figure of 
importance in the art of oratory is repetition. 

We see, therefore, that it is useful to employ some phrase, some 
catchword, if we wish to seize and hold the imagination of a collection 
of men. Nevertheless, the excessive use of phrases and catchwords must 
be guarded against in the course of military instruction, for if these are 
employed recklessly they become mere vain sounds, whose principal 
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utility consists in exonerating the person who employs them of all 
obligation of thinking. 

Armed with the latest stock of military phrases and catchwords and 
possessed of a perfect self-assurance, we often now see the neophyte to 
war jumping from obstacle to obstacle as easily as a chamois from boulder 
to boulder. He should be secured before he can bring harm on himself 
and others. 


CONCLUSION. 


I have endeavoured to show as briefly as possible in these short 
and scanty notes that the mere demonstration of a new truth, however 
clear the evidence may be in its favour, or the mere issue of orders by 
a few powerful individuals, however apt or relevant these orders may 
be to the subjects they touch on, will not affect their purpose in the matter 
of working a reform or changing the ideas of a mass of men. For no 
progress will be real, unless it is spontaneous. It must come from within 
and not from without. So long as the mass is satisfied with itself, so 
long as it is sure of the accuracy of its own opinions, the most beautiful 
truths will be wasted on it. Directly it can escape from its rulers, if only 
for the briefest period, it will revert to its old ways. We must reach 
the mind. If, as a trainer of men, we leave the mind untouched, we have 
failed in our purpose. It might not, therefore, be amiss if the student 
in training gave some thought to this vast and complex subject of the 
study of the human mind. 

Buckle says: “‘ To trace the movements of the human mind, it is 
necessary to contemplate it under several aspects, and then to co-ordinate 
the results of what we have separately studied. By this means we arrive 
at certain general conclusions which, like the ordinary estimate of 
averages, increase in value in proportion as we increase the number of 
instances from which they are collected. That this is a safe and available 
method, appears not only from the history of physical knowledge, but 
also from the fact that it is the basis of the empirical maxims by which 
all men of sound understanding are guided in those ordinary transactions 
of life to which the generalizations of science have not yet been applied,”’ 
and he then goes on to point out that these maxims when collected together 
form in the aggregate what is called ‘‘ Common Sense.” 

And lastly, in the study of the psychology of a mass of men, let us 
not forget or under-estimate the personal influence of the leader—it 
is paramount still. For, as we have shown in every class of life, as soon 
as a man ceases to be isolated he comes under the sway of a leader. He 
no longer, now he is one of a mass, possesses any clear or reasoned views 
on any subject. He does not wish, in the vast majority of cases, to think 
for himself ; far rather would he that someone thought for him. And so, 
the personal influence of the leader of a mass of men, either in training 
or in battle, remains as strong as ever. It would be impossible to exaggerate 
its power. Its effect on the mass for good or ill will last long after he has 
passed away himself. It will influence individuals who formed part of 
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the mass the whole of their lives. If we do not find this influence then 
there is no leader. 

The inherited characteristics of our race from which all sentiment 
springs remain the same when any number of that race are brought 
together for any purpose. The Londoner, the man from the South, from 
the Midlands, and from the North, have all shown an equal valour and 
skill on the battlefield. What one may lack in physical stamina or in 
natural stoicism he will make up for in his ready adaptability to novel 
conditions and by increased power of self-sacrifice. 

If, therefore, in our national army we find units or formations 
possessing a materially lower standard of military qualities than the 
majority, we must seek other causes for it than territorial or racial ones, 
and they will be found to arise in some wrong direction of ideal or spirit 
in training ; a lack of leadership when leadership was most wanted. 
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Translated from ‘‘ Vormarsch”’ by WALTER BLOEM. 





NoTE BY TRANSLATOR. 


Captain Bloem is a well known German novelist and took part in the opening 
phases of the war in the West as a Captain of the Reserve, commanding a company 
of the 12th (Brandenburg) Grenadier Regiment (III. Corps). 

His book gives an account of his experiences from the date of mobilization : 
in Belgium, at Mons, in the Battle of the Marne, and in the Battle of the Aisne, 
until he fell wounded at Chivres. The extract here translated deals with the attack 
on Tertre and on the Mons—Condé Canal on the 23rd August, 1914. At the former 
place the British forces were Captain Lister’s company of the 1st Royal West 
Kent Regiment with a few cavalrymen and cyclists. (The Editor would be grateful 
to any cavalry or cyclist officer who was there who would inform him of the exact 
units). Along the Canal where the attack took place were two companies of the 
1st Battalion Royal West Kent Regiment and two of the 2nd King’s Own Scottish 
Borderers. There appear to have been at least three German batteries opposed 
to the 120th Battery R.F.A., which was in action on the fence behind the tow 
path north of St. Ghislain and provided all the artillery support there was in this 
section of the field. As a tribute to the fighting powers of the old British Army, 
it is thought that the translation will be of interest. 





Pages 115-150. 

SUNDAY! The second since we crossed the Rhine. Reports as to 
English having been seen at the front, each more circumstantial than 
the last, were passed down the column. English soldiers! We knew from 
the comic papers what they looked like: short scarlet jackets, little 
caps like our students’ Revisen, or bearskins, perched on the side of 
their heads, in either case, the chin strap under the upper lip and not 
under the chin—thus our recollection painted them, and Bismarck’s 
mot, ‘‘ We would have them arrested by the gendarmes,” was quoted. 

The day was sultry, the sky, cloudy; perspiration ran off us 
in streams, and when a vast wood opened at last to receive us, instead 
of affording refreshing shade, it seemed to offer nothing but an atmos- 
phere of stifling confinement. 

Our regiment was the advanced guard, as usual, thanks to the 
uncontrollable desire of our commander to push on. 

After a march of about 12 miles, a halt was made in Baudour, a 
long, straggling village. 

Hussar patrols trotted past and reported that the district in front, 
for about 50 miles, was quite clear of the enemy. The field kitchens 
were brought up and we had a comfortable mid-day rest. The meal 
was not quite finished when two hussars, covered with blood, hurried 
by, reporting that the enemy had occupied the canal in front of us. 
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A third limped behind dragging his saddle, running with blood ; 
his horse had been shot under him. 

“ They’re there, further on, in the village!” 

“ Feldwebel, see that your men look sharp with the food there, I 
fancy things will begin to move in a minute or two.”’ They did—mounted 
orderlies, adjutants, motor drivers, flashed to and fro like mad; and 
everyone of us felt in his bones—it’s real earnest this time. The adjutant 
signals with his helmet, “‘ Company leaders report to major.’’ Mussig- 
brodt! My horse! 

“Out with your maps, gentlemen. The village of Tertre, in front 
of us, has been occupied by the enemy; strength not yet known. The 
regiment is attacking. The Fusilier Battalion will occupy Tertre railway 
station, in order to protect two batteries advancing south of Baudour. 
We, the 1st Battalion, reinforced by Wiskott’s Battery, have received 
orders to push through the wood south and south-west of Baudour and 
clear it of any enemy troops. Have you found the place gentlemen ? 
I order the battalion to advance on the wood, companies in the following 
order, 2nd, Ist, 3rd, 4th. The 2nd Company will cover the advance, 
right and left, by flank guards of half a platoon each. Any questions ? 
No? Then kindly fall in!” 

A short gallop brought me back to my little troop: 

“Stand to!” 

I sent Vizefeldwebel Schiiler out to the right with the first half of 
his platoon (the 3rd) and Ensign Tettenborn out to the left with the 
second half platoon. Tettenborn was a good fellow, somewhat reserved, 
young but absolutely reliable. He was proud of his student’s duelling 
scars, proud of his ensign’s sword knot. I never saw him again. He lies 
buried in the southern outskirts of Tertre, the first of the regiment to fall. 

Forward then! The Fusilier Battalion is in action already. In front 
of the railway station it comes under enemy rifle fire, we can see how it 
deploys; some few bullets, aimed too high, rattle about our heads. 
Something is going to come of it this time. Wiskott’s Battery dashes 
past us. Then we wheel to the right, off the road, towards the wood, 
at a long factory wall; a few minutes later, the battery is in position 
with the guns trained on the wood, but has not yet begun to fire. The 
captain is standing on the observation ladder with his glasses up. We had 
hardly passed, when the first shots crashed out, the shells whizzed close 
over our heads into the wood. 

The Battalion then deployed for the attack. My company was 
ordered to move through the centre of the wood in a S.W. direction, 
and the 1st Company through the southern section of the wood; the 
3rd Company to advance on the left on the north-western part of Tertre ; 
the 4th Company to be in reserve, at the disposal of the battalion com- 


mander. 
As I only had two platoons now available, I gave the following 


orders : 
“‘ Second Lieutenant von der Osten, with one group of his platoon, will 


act as a right flank guard along the railway embankment, as far as the 
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northern side of the wood, along which he will move until he regains touch 
with the company. The remainder of the Ist platoon, under Vizefeldwebel 
Holder-Egger, will deploy and move in a S.W. direction through the 
wood. Grabert’s platoon will follow as support. I shall be with the Ist 
platoon.”’ We traversed the wood, which was interspersed with dense 
undergrowth, and our faces and hands were soon covered with scratches. 
When we came out of it we found the following picture in front of us: 
to the left lay the village of Tertre, whence rose the sounds of fierce 
fighting and of the bursting of the first enemy shells—so there were 
serious enemy forces to be reckoned with over there ! In front, stretched 
a wide expanse of water meadows, broken on the right by a patch of 
woodland. On the left, one or two farms, of an outlying part of the 
village, straggled into the meadows. Away in front, on the far edge of 
the meadows, about a mile distant, lay a few groups of low houses; in 
the middle distance cows were peacefully pasturing. 

Hardly had we left the edge of the wood, when something whizzed 
past us out of the south and struck the trees behind with a crash. Five 
or six shrieks rang out behind me ; five or six of my grey clad followers 
fell over on to the grass. Donnerwetter! It is no joke to-day. Forward, 
till we are within better range of the enemy. We advance as if on 
parade; I, with my three trusty followers, in front ; ten paces behind 
me the platoon leader with his orderlies; ten paces further back the 
platoon at war strength, in an extended skirmish line. Whit, whit, frrr, 
frrr, frrr, sounds about our ears, a short rattling hammering noise from 
over there ; a pause, then the hammering sounds again ; machine guns. 


To the left, round Tertre, the sound of rifles and machine guns, the 
roaring of artillery, the crashing impact of the shells swells out with 
ever increasing fury. It is a battle. In front of us lies a farm. I am 
first into it. In the farmyard I see a group of beautiful horses, saddled. 
The recollection of my prize outside Louvain makes me alert. 

‘““ Now, my lads, seize the horses; but be careful, where there are 


,; 


horses, there are men Hardly had the words left my lips, when a 
man appeared from behind the horses, five paces in front of me-a man 
in a grey-green uniform. No! In a grey-green sporting get-up, with a 
flat cloth cap—a soldier ? Not a Frenchman, not a Belgian, then he must 
be an Englishman! So they look like that now, do they ? This all flashed 
through my mind in a fraction of a second. The fellow lifts his arm, a 
report, a cloud of smoke, a bullet whistles past my ear. In the same 
second I draw my pistol from its case and fire. Ping! I have missed too. 

The fellow dashes for cover behind the horses, and I retire behind 
the projecting wall of a barn, to loosen the cartridge case which has 
jammed in the breech. Then I peep out from cover, over the barrel of 
my pistol, and see the visage of my foe peering from behind the croup 
of a horse, with his eye behind the sights of his rifle ; our shots ring out, 
but miss again by a hair’s breadth. Suddenly the man leaps to the right, 
into the field ; ten or twelve shots crack behind him, he falls to the ground. 
My trusty fellows have been stalking him round the barn, in order to 
get him from behind ; he noticed it and made off—but too late. 
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““ Holder-Egger, you will remain here, with two men to guard the 
horses, till there is an opportunity of handing them over—you are 
responsible to me for keeping them.” “ Yes, sir!” ‘‘ Forward!” 

As we are deploying out of the farm a new hail of shots comes 
whizzing by and rattles on the walls and on the ground ; there are cries 
and the sound of men falling. In front of us lies an embanked road ; 
I give the command, “ Line the embankment.’”’ We reach it by leaps 
and bounds, throw ourselves into the grass and peer over the top. 
Where is the enemy ? Nowhere, not a thing to be seen. Only the cows 
at pasture have become restless, and are running about in confusion ; 
one rears up and then collapses. But there is a continuous tapping over 
there, a whizzing over the tops of our helmets, a clatter in the tree trunks 
beside us and in the marshy meadow. Through my glasses I look care- 
fully all down the embankment. There is nothing to be seen, or at most a 
very faint line of smoke. 

“Then on, in God’s name. Cease fire! Forward!” 

We advance across the road embankment, and a quick leap over 
the ditch, which is full of water, lands us in the squelchy meadow on the 
other side. Tack, tack, tack, tack, frrr, frrr, frrr, whit, shoo, shirr, 
shrieks and the sound of men falling. “‘ Lie down! The same target, 
range I,I00—1,000. Continue.’’ We thus work our way nearer to the 
invisible enemy; first, in advances of a few hundred yards, then in 
rushes of 30 to 50 yards. A few of our men fall in every rush; who can 
trouble their heads about them? Forward! 

Forward—easier said than done. The meadow is not only soft, 
but intersected by wide ditches full of water, and by barbed wire fences. 
We must use our wire nippers here ; and the water soaks into our boots 
and creeps ever higher up the legs. Where is the battalion? Not a sign 
of it to be seen. About 80 or 100 yards to our left a platoon of Grenadiers 
is working its way forward. Its leader advances with giant strides. It’s 
that long legged fellow, Fritz Dietrich Graefer, who sang the “ Krone 
am Rhein” so beautifully at Weisweiler, with his amiable hostess and 
her charming little niece. Fritz Dietrich Graefer has been a good friend 
of mine for some years past, and since the summer training we have 
been special chums. His platoon takes up position at the edge of a strip 
of water, which is bounded by a barbed wire fence on the side nearest 
the enemy. And what does Graefer do ? In face of the most furious enemy 
fire he runs along the whole front of his platoon, as large as life, and cuts 
the barbed wire himself with his nippers. Young devil! Feldwebel 
Holder-Egger comes tearing after us by leaps and bounds, throws 
himself down in the grass beside me, puffing and blowing, and reports 
that he handed the horses over to Grabert’s platoon. 

I have another look round. The enemy still remains invisible ; 
Graefer makes a long rush with his platoon and overtakes us. ‘‘ Now, 
boys,” I shout, “‘ there is the 1st Company trying to get ahead of us! 
Are we going to allow that ? Look alive. Holder-Egger! First platoon 
prepare to rush. Rush!” 
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Once more we have approached 30 yards nearer to the enemy and 
have passed the 1st Company by a dozen paces. 

Lieutenant Graefer recognises me, comes forward and throws himself 
down beside me in the grass. “‘Sir,’’ he says, gasping for breath, “I - 
have got separated from my Company. May I place myself under your 
orders ? ” 

‘“‘ Splendid, my dear Graefer, welcome to the Royal 2nd.” Now I 
have two platoons once more, an army at my disposal. 

“Sir, it is an honour for me to take part in our first battle under 
your orders.” 

He sits up a little, and his clear boyish eyes sparkle. ‘“‘ There’s an 
enemy machine gun in that white house over there, shall we take it, 
sir?” ‘‘ Well, Graefer, it won’t be my fault if we don’t! The platoons 
will advance from the right wing by rushes.” Vizefeldwebel Holder- 
Egger calls out, ‘‘ ist platoon, 2nd Company, prepare to rush. Rush!” 

Forward—forward. 

In the next fire position I have another good look with my glasses 
at the ground in front. Still nothing to be seen of the enemy. The 
unlucky cows there in front of us, not so far away now either, are having 
a bad time of it. Bullets whizz over them from north and south, one 
after another bellows despairingly and falls heavily to the ground. Right 
and left of me, too, cries resound, now here, now there: “ Oh, sir! I’m 
hit!” “Oh, sir! I’m done for, oh, dear! oh, dear! Oh! my poor 
mother! Oh, sir! I’m dying.” 

“ T can’t help you, my lad, come, give me your hand—we must go on.” 

“Platoon, Graefer, prepare to rush. Rush!” 

Behind us the whole meadow is already covered with little grey dots. 
The 160 men have dwindled away to less than 100. Meanwhile, however, 
Grabert’s platoon, extending to the right, has worked its way up to us 
in response to my signal. He, too, has lost heavily. In spite of that, 
there is still an imposing array and we roll on, wave after wave, ever 
nearer to the enemy, who is still invisible. We, the leaders, have all 
provided ourselves long ere this, with rifles taken from dead or wounded, 
have stuffed our pouches full of cartridges, and are firing away merrily 
with the rest. I see now, that my men are almost exhausted by the 
ceaseless advance. 

“Pass it along, there is to be a long rest. No advance till further 
orders.” As we lie flat, close to the ground, the enemy fire whizzes just 
over us, and does not hit one single man; strange—but true. It is not 
until months afterwards, that I understood the situation, when a wounded 
comrade showed me photographs of the English position. 

The canal in front of us had an embankment on both sides. The 
enemy had dug in his machine guns and infantry on the far bank (the 
south bank); the bank on this side had to be cleared by the bullets, 
and it provided a sort of dead ground for us, which was the more effective 
the nearer we approached to the canal. I noticed the same phenomenon, 
on a vastly larger scale, a year and a half later at the Chausseur Wood, 
in front of Verdun, where a slope of a similar kind afforded us protection 
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from even a terrific barrage of shells. The machine guns in the group 
of houses on this side of the canal seemed to have been silenced ; they 
had not been tapping for a long time. We had, therefore, a chance of 
a little ““ breather.”” We were about 500 yards from the canal. A few 
paces away lay the unfortunate cows clustered in heaps, twitching in 
the throes of death. While I was taking in all this, I heard suddenly 
a voice on my left, saying, ‘“‘ May I offer you a glass of champagne, sir ? ”’ 
I was taken aback. On my left was a lance corporal of the 1st Company, 
who was known to me, then came Lieutenant Graefer, then a lanky lance 
corporal, formerly a “ one year volunteer ’”’ with the 1st Company, who 
was Clearly recognisable as an old duelling student by his left cheek, which 
was covered with innumerable scars, and by his drink sodden face. I 
knew that in one of the companies of the battalion, there was a doctor 
who was serving his first six months as a “ one year volunteer” when 
war broke out, and I imagined that this lanky fellow must be the man. 
At any rate, it was he who had uttered the astonishing question, addressed 
to Lieut. Graefer. I shall never forget the movement with which, holding 
his rifle in his right hand, he stretched his left hand across under him and 
pulled a gold necked bottle out of his haversack, with a smile of triumph. 

“ Hullo, Knopfe ! ’”’ said Graefer, ‘‘ where did you get hold of that ! ”’ 
The student laughed with a cunning air, “Oh! well sir, it just turned 
up somehow.” “ Splendid ! ! hand it over, it may be the last, who knows.” 
Then, turning to me, ‘ Got a cup with you by any chance? ”’ 

“ Rather!” said I, “ but you will only get the loan of it on con- 
dition that I get a mouthful too.’ 

“That goes without saying,’ laughed Graefer, “‘ you and I, the 
lucky owner, Lance Corporal Knopfe, and my worthy orderly, Lance 
Corporal Blése—we four will now in peace and quiet quaff the contents 
of the bottle to the health of our regiment.” 

I handed over my aluminium drinking cup, the cork popped, and 
we four then finished the bottle of champagne, lying flat on our faces, 
500 yards from the English position in peace and quiet, while the fire 
of the enemy machine guns rattled furiously within a hair’s breadth 
overhead. 

Graefer then shared out his last cigarettes. We lit up. ‘ Now, 
gentlemen,” I said, ‘‘ we are tuned up again now, so we can go on once 
more. Pass it along: advance from the right by rushes.” 

From now on, strange to say, the English fire became weaker and 
weaker. 

The enemy allowed us to advance almost undisturbed. Had we 
really settled them? Well! certainly when the Royal 2nd, the 
Emperor’s prize company, starts shooting somebody’s got to pay for it. 

When we were within 150 yards, I said to Graefer, “‘ We'll make a 
combined rush of 30 yards, then fix bayonets and storm the houses ; ”’ 
and the command rings out down the entire front. 

“Bloem’s Company. Prepare to rush. Rush!” 

The enemy appeared to have been waiting for the moment of this 
combined assault; they had lured us cunningly as close as possible, 
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so as to destroy us the more certainly and thoroughly. Along the entire 
front the guns barked out with hellish clamour, and the leaden seed of 
death burst in thick clouds above us. ‘‘ Lie down,’’ I shouted, and I 
heard Graefer’s clear boyish voice on the left calling ‘‘ Lie down.” 

We tumbled into the grass as if a scythe had mown us down—one 
of us intentionally, the other not so. I listened to the left, where Graefer’s 
voice had always been heard shouting encouragement or cursing cheerily 
—dead silence. ‘‘ Graefer,” I shouted, ‘“‘ where is Lieutenant Graefer ? ”’ 

Amongst the groaning and whimpering of the wounded, a dull voice 
answered: “‘ Lieutenant Graefer has just fallen, he’s lying here shot 
through the head and the heart.”’ 

A lump rose in my throat. Graefer dead. My first dear comrade 
lost. I couldn’t grasp it. Graefer dead. A minute before full of glowing 
life, of the maddest courage—now dead. 

It was his last bottle of champagne. 

From now, onwards, things went badly for us. Whichever way I 
looked, to right or left, nothing but dead or wounded, covered with blood, 
twitching, groaning. Worse still, from the right, from the woods there 
is a continual rain of fire over our heads and into our ranks. Of course, 
our own people, they can’t believe that we have advanced so far, and 
take us for enemies. 

Luckily there is a means of dealing with that. Who has the red 
flag? Grenadier Just reports that he has it, unfolds it lying down and 
waves it. What’s the meaning of that ? The firing from the right rear 
only gets worse, and seems to be directed chiefly on poor Just. The brave 
lad stands up, as large as life, goes up and down as if he were proof against 
bullets, and waves his little flag unceasingly. All to no purpose, the 
enfilade fire becomes more and more furious. “‘ Lie down, Just, my lad, 
it’s no good, they either don’t see or won't believe it.” I put my whistle 
to my mouth and give the signal to “ cease fire! ’”’ All the group leaders 
who are left and who are able to do so, also whistle, but in vain. We 
all yell the word of command, “ Cease fire!” 

In vain, now one, now another is hit, groans or collapses without 
a word. They’ll shoot us all here—one after another. It is lucky that 
the fire from in front still continues to pass over us; but the flanking 
fire gets us unmercifully, and it is from our friends, we must not even 
return it. 

And—we cannot even return it. 

Those who can still shoot, fire circumspectly and slowly, but without 
ceasing, towards the front of the embankment. I do the same; but the 
cartridges I had collected are exhausted. I had taken the cartridges out 
of the pouch of the dead man on my left, belonging to the ist Company, 
long,ago ; my Grenadier Schlums, who is lying beside me shot through 
both cheeks, and his mouth running with blood, has given me his—they 
are finished and I want more. 

On the right of Schlums, lies Pohlenz, his shattered bugle on his 
back, a cigarette rolled by himself in his mouth, firing shot after shot 
with philosophic calm, into the garden surrounding the white house. 
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He says he saw a movement there. He has just thrown away his last 
cartridge case, and turning to his neighbour, says, ‘‘ Give us another 
clip, old man.” “Clip? I haven’t got another for myself.” 

“ Hullo!” I shout, horrified, “surely you haven’t used all your 
ammunition, boys ? ” 

They have, indeed, used it all, within 120 yards of the English 
position. 

“Cease fire!” I cry to right and left. ‘‘ Pass it along. Count 
cartridges and divide them equally, no firing till further orders.’’ After 
a few moments it is discovered that we have not more than one clip per 
man. Five rounds, at 120 yards from the English position. “‘ Not another 
shot.” We must save up what we have, in case they make a counter 
attack. ‘‘ Pohlenz, my lad, go back at once and report—the 2nd 
Company is in such and sucha position, and has used up all its ammuni- 
tion ; has lost heavily, asks for reinforcements and ammunition.” 

Pohlenz repeats calmly : ‘“‘ 2nd Company is close up to the English, 
has lost heavily, has no cartridges left, asks for reinforcements and 
ammunition.” 

He sticks the cigarette, that he has just made in the interval 
between two shots, into the left corner of his mouth, lights it from the 
end of the old one, stands up coolly and goes towards the rear. From 
three directions bullets rattle about him, but he goes on calmly; they 
do not hit him. 

“Where are my officers? Where is Holder-Egger, my platoon 
leader ?”’ ‘‘ He was wounded in the last rush, is lying not more than 
ten paces behind you, sir; there, behind that stack of sheaves.” 

I crawl back to see to him. The young, comely, smooth cheeked 
lad lies on his back, a hole in the flap of his jacket, and streams of blood 
just beginning to dry, betray that he has been shot through the stomach. 
His eyes are fixed unswervingly on the pale evening sky. 

“ How are you, Holder-Egger ?’’ He turns his head feebly. “ It’s 
all up with me, sir,” he says faintly. 

‘“Oh, nonsense—are you bandaged ?”’ ‘No, sir.’’ He closes his 
_eyes and collapses. I listen, he is still breathing. I open his jacket, 
soaked with blood, find the wound and try to apply a first field dressing 
and to pass the bandages round under him, in vain, he is too heavy. 
I look round for help. Ah! a few paces away from Graefer’s body, lies 
Lance Corporal Knopfe, the dispenser of champagne. 

‘Hi! Knopfe,” I call, ‘‘ come here, doctor, and help me to bandage 
my Vizefeldwebel.” 

The lanky fellow crawls up and gives me a hand. He does his work 
magnificently—naturally, when you’re a doctor Soon Holder-Egger is 
bandaged in the most professional style. As we can’t shoot, we are glad 
to be able to make ourselves useful in some other way. ‘‘ Come, doctor, 
we'll crawl from one to another and bandage the poor devils.”’ 

We do so; there are looks of gratitude, groans of pain. “I’m so 
dreadfully thirsty, sir!’’ ‘‘ Sorry, my boy, I can’t help you, I have left 
my water bottle on my horse.”’ ‘‘ I have some,” and Knopfe gives water 
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to the thirsty man. “Sir,’’ sounds from the right, “ bandage me too, 
sir! I’m in such awful pain, sir.” “‘ Yes, my lad, we’re coming.” 

All at once firing breaks out again in front and whistles into our 
midst. One of the wounded is hit a second time, another, untouched 
up to then, is shot in the head and crumples up. 

“T should like to know if they’re going to leave one of us alive,”’ 
said Knopfe between his teeth. 

Have we made too much noise again? <A tapping again in front, 
again machine gun fire grazes our prone bodies ; once, twice, three times, 
and again, from the right, comes a voice: “‘ Lieutenant Grabert has just 
been severely wounded, sir.” My God! Grabert too, responsibility is 
being heaped upon me, mountain high. 

“Come, doctor, let’s go and bind up Grabert ; but quietly, so that 
they may think we’re all done for, else they won’t leave one of us alive.” 

We crawl, as silently as snakes, behind the hob-nailed boots of the 
dead and the living. “ You always call me doctor,’’ said Knopfe, as we 
creep along, “ but I’m nothing of the kind—I’m not even a medical 
student, I’m a philologist. Most probably, you are confusing me with 
the ‘one year volunteer’ Warnecke—he’s with the 3rd Company.” 

‘“T certainly did think you were a medical man. I take off my hat 
to you! Where did you learn to bandage so splendidly ? ’”’ “‘ Just where 
you learnt it, too, sir.” The old students smile at one another-—-amid 
the horror of battle, we catch a glimpse as from a distant world, of our 
far away youth, full of joy in colour and the lust of arms: 


“ Fatherland, thou land of Glory, 
Sanctify the guardians of thy holy places, 
We, their guardians, and our swords.”’ 


There lies Grabert, his energetic, sarcastic face deathly pale. 
‘‘ Where have you got it, Grabert ?’” He points to his stomach. I undo 
his clothes, sodden with blood, and find that his stomach is untouched. 

“Must be a mistake.” 

He points, with his left hand, to his right shoulder—it is possible 
—his breast and sleeve are soaked in blood. I have to use my campaign 
knife, as I have had to do many times to-day already. The beautiful 
and extraordinarily practical knife, with all its extra fittings, which I 
bought the day before mobilization in Stuttgart, with you, my dear, now 
so far away. For one second, pictures of my dear ones rose up before 
my eyes, from far-—oh! so far away, out of that other lost world, lost 
perhaps for ever. 

It is a troublesome business. He has been hit at least three times 
by a machine gun. The shoulder has been pierced clean through, and 
there are two wounds on the right breast—the bullets must be sticking 
between his ribs, or in the lungs, even. We bandage him as well as we 
can, we have to help ourselves out with first field dressings taken from 
the dead, and all the time he complains of pain in the abdomen, but 
nothing is to be found. 
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The whole of this takes place amidst a fusilade of cross fire. Un- 
ceasingly, the bullets whizz past, within a hair’s breadth of our necks, 
over our bent heads. 

Occasionally, we glance at the evening sky, gradually turning red, 
Will the night never come ? At other times our eyes wander to the rear : 
will reinforcements arrive, or ammunition? But nothing comes— 
nothing. Stay—some one is coming—Pohlenz. I’d forgotten all about 
him long ago. There he is, fire to right of him, behind him, before him, 
but it doesn’t seem to trouble him. The cigarette still glows between 
the thin, close pressed lips of his Berlin street-arab’s face. He carries 
four packets of cartridges, kneels down beside me and makes his report. 
“The major told me to tell you that you could stay quietly here, sir ; 
the battalion would soon come, and it would bring up ammunition too ; 
and here is something on account.” 

He tears the packet open and throws the clips right and left along 
the line. Grimy paws, covered with powder, dirt and blood, are stretched 
out eagerly. “ And here’s a regimental order, too.” 

I unrolled the leaf, torn out of a note book. 

“‘ According to orders, the brigade will make a combined attack on 
the bridge at 6.30 p.m.—Reuter.” ' 

On the bridge? Aha! on the canal bridge. In front of us, half 
right, near the group of houses—the map calls it Herbiéres—there’s 
something of the sort marked. Good. If the others come we’ll join them, 
it would be madness to attempt it alone. 6.30 p.m.? But it’s 7 o’clock 
already! ‘‘ What’s it like at the rear?” “ The battalion is still about 
300 or 400 yards back.” 

“Many losses ?”’ Pohlenz saws the air with his open hand two or 
three times. ‘‘ The whole meadow is sprinkled with grey coats.” 

“Of all companies?” ‘ Of all companies.” 

“Anyone who has cartridges may fire independently, but only if 
you see something, my lads.” 

Suddenly they all see something. That won’t do. ‘ Cease fire, not 
another shot.’’ Curse it all—the enemy’s firing again like mad, that’s 
the result of their infernal row, it’s a wonder that a single one of us is 
left. The bullets splutter through the sheaf of corn, where I have sought 
—not cover, but a resting place—like a swarm of angry humming cock- 
chafers. Is it you, oh death, my death? All this is extraordinarily 
unreal. Have I not lived through it hundreds of times, in my story 
teller’s dreams ? And now I must indeed believe that it is reality. 

But death does not come, at least, not to me; and as long as I 
live, I will at least help others. ‘‘ Come, Knopfe, there’s someone moaning 
again behind there.” 

It is hours—it is e2ons—that have passed over our heads. They 
seem unending, and yet they are not so. Darkness comes terribly slowly 
—but it does come. 

The attack on the bridge seems abandoned, for the battalion does 
not arrive. 
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Another of my fine fellows has been bandaged. I wipe my knife, 
and my hands, stained a dark red, on my leather breeches. Lance 
Corporal Grandeit is lying near me, one of our bravest and cheeriest, 
smoking a cigarette. I look at it longingly and he sees me. 

“May I offer you one, sir?” 

“My boy, if you only knew—but no, it’s your last. I must not 
rob you of it.” 

‘“ Sir, you must take it, you really must now.” 

He puts the cigarette in my mouth with his blood-stained, dirty 
fingers. Many thanks, my good lad. I'll never forget that cigarette of 
yours as long as I live; my God, it does taste good. 

Yet—in spite of the horror—how beautiful it all is. Around me 
nothing but brave, loyal hearts, those that still beat, and those that 
are cold in death; nothing but brave, loyal hearts. Comrades, my 
children, how I love you. How I love you. 

Saddenly something appears in the twilight from the rear. Re- 
inforcements—actually reinforcements. 

Not many, only Lieut. von der Osten with his group. He had skirted 
the wood, and they asked everywhere for the 2nd Company. Nobody knew 
where it had got to. Then he felt his way through to us, by examining 
the company badges on the dead and wounded, and now, here he is, 
with his nine men—and every one of them has his 250 cartridges. 

They are quickly divided, and as the machine gun in the white house 
begins again—‘‘ Two rounds at the white house. Aim for the edge of the 
roof.”” Through the glasses I can see, in spite of the on-coming twilight, 
that not a tile on the roof remains whole; the machine gun is silent, 
perhaps it’s done for. 

It now begins to get quite dark, and the noise of battle dies down 
all round on the whole front. Hark! From the rear quite clearly comes 
the signal. ‘‘ rst Battalion, assemble.” 

That—affects us too. What? We are to retire! 

The signal continues to sound, there is nothing to do but to obey. 
We cannot judge of the general situation here in front. I raise myself 
and stand up. My limbs are stiff and painful, as if I had been on the 
rack. My clothes are soaked through with the damp of the meadows and 
the ditches, but still, I am standing—standing. ‘‘ You hear boys, we 
are to retire, but we will take our wounded with us; do not leave one 
behind. They must be rolled up in the tent squares,! and carried slung 
on rifles. Turn to, lads.” 

It is hard work. The poor fellows groan and whimper. “ It’s no 
good if you want to come with us.” “ Take me, too, sir, take me?” 
‘Of course, my boy, only be quiet, each one in turn.” 

Knopfe never leaves my side, nor Pohlenz, Niestrawski, or Sauer- 
mann. Splendid—my three trusty followers have escaped quite 
unscathed. 


! Part of portable tent carried by every man. 
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Everything is set going in the darkness, the enemy leaves us 
undisturbed, not another shot is heard, except an occasional hammering 
and roaring in the distance. 

We collect rifles and knapsacks, too, and take them with us; we 
were so conscientious in those days. I have five rifles hanging by the 
sling from my left shoulder, on the right I carry the butt end of a rifle, 
a comrade the other end ; a wounded man rolled up in the tent square 
hangs below the rifle. We begin the retirement slowly, by stages, with 
our pitiful burdens, through the wet ditches that we leapt over in the 
attack. Every now and again one’s foot strikes something soft—a dead 
man. Our weary bones almost refuse to move, it doesn’t matter, it must 
be done. Many of the ditches are so wide that we can’t wade across ; 
however, some timber is lying heaped up in the neighbouring wood, a 
few armfuls are thrown in and the bridge is made. 

In spite cf the silent progress of our shadowy train, we are overheard, 
thank God. Here and there, now near, now far off, comes a plaintive, 
beseeching cry. ‘‘ Hi! mate, help, come and fetch me.” “ All right, 
old man, we’re coming, we'll take you along too.” 

Every man who is still unburdened, who can still bear another load, 
in addition to his own exhausted body, wanders out in the darkness to 
carry in his despairing, fainting comrades. Suddenly I hear a well-known 
voice in front in the darkness. Spiegel—actually Captain Spiegel, com- 
manding the 1st Company. He is cursing terribly, and then he gives a 
sudden whimpering cry, like a sick girl. The giant—the old Southwest 
African fighter. 

“ Here, one of you, come and take my place.” 

In the darkness, a dark figure stands beside me, shifts the rifle with 
its dangling burden from my shoulder to his own. In a second, I am 
beside Spiegel, strike a match—and look, with horror, into the face of 
a dying man. There is only one man with him, a N.C.O. kneeling beside 
him. “ Oh, sir,” the N.C.O. said, “ plenty of us would have stayed with 
him, but he got furious and hunted us away. We were more needed in 
front, he said.’’ True, nothing much could be done there, nothing but 
a morphia injection and a quiet death; we might manage that for a 
comrade perhaps. “A tent square, now boys, we won’t leave your 
captain lying here, will we?” 

“No, sir,” sounded three or four voices out of the darkness. Already 
a tent square was unrolled, and the clumsy fists felt carefully about in 
the darkness—panting we lifted the heavy body, jerked hither and 
thither by paroxysms of pain, in to the canvas. 

“Good night, old friend. I know as well as you do that we shall 
never meet again.” 

For a few moments I lay half unconscious on the meadow, with 
gasping lungs, shaking with damp, cold and horror. Then I felt my way 
onwards, the dark forms of my returning company all round me. 

Other dark forms advanced towards us—stretcher bearers, our 
regimental band, our gallant, merry, joyous regimental band. 
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‘“T hope that there is nothing more for you to do up in front there. 
I think we’ve carried away all the wounded, but you had better have 
another look round perhaps.” In the darkness, I hear the clinking of 
spades in front of me. Voices talking in undertones. 

‘““ Who goes there?” “ 1st Company.” 

““ What are you doing?” 

“We're digging in—orders from the battalion.” 

“Is the major anywhere about ? ” 

‘“ He was here just now. Just went to the left.” 

I follow, feeling my way along, behind the rows of figures like evil 
spirits, with their clinking spades. Here is the major. 

“I beg to report present—two platoons of the 2nd and one of the 
Ist Company. 

Herr von Kleist, almost a head shorter than I am, is standing before 
me in the darkness—I can only guess at his whereabouts—he lays both 
hands on my shoulders and says with a shaking voice. 

““My dear Bloem—you are my only support now.” 

“What do you mean, sir? I really do not understand. It is 
surely impossible that—”’ 

““ Yes—Count Reventlow is severely wounded, shot in shoulder. He 
held out with his company for hours, with this awful wound, under the 
most terrific fire, but I have ordered him now to let himself be removed 
to the rear. Spiegel is said to be hopelessly wounded.” “I know, sir, I 
have just found him out there and have brought him back.” 

“ And Lieutenant Goerdt, the commander of the 4th Company is 
dead, you are the only company commander left in the battalion.” 

I am transfixed with horror. “‘ And the other officers ? The men? ” 

“It is unspeakable, my friend—terrible. I know, so far, that Major 
Prager is dead.’’—Major Prager, the brave commander of the Fusilier 
Battalion, and old African campaigner, the type of the man-at-arms like 
Spiegel, with all his faults and virtues. 

“He was one of the first to fallin Tertre. Lieutenant von Hagen, 
the regimental adjutant, is wounded. Of our battalion, Graefer is said to 
be dead, Sehmstort, of the 1st Company, wounded, little Grapow, of the 
M.G. Company, dead. How things are with the other battalions, I 
don’t know yet, but they have had a bad time, too, from all accounts. 
What a day, Bloem, what a day.” 

“ And the men?” 

‘“ The battalion is battered to pieces, my fine, proud battalion.” 

Tears tremble in the voice of the gallant, good-hearted little man. 

““T have given orders for the battalion to dig themselves in, 200 
yards in front of the road leading to the wood. You will sup<:‘:ntend 
operations, and re-organise what remains of the companies. You must 
transfer Osten, he will command the Ist, Chorus the 3rd, and Léhmann 
the 4th. Three second lieutenants as company commanders—and two 
of them reservists, and I haven’t an officer left me in the company—a 
nice state of affairs.’ I listen, dumb and uneasy. 
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““ Cover well towards the front ; send patrols forward to the canal 
at once. If the English have the least idea how things are with us, they'll 
make a counter attack to-night, and finish us altogether. Let the men 
fix bayonets, and one man out of every group must remain on guard. 
You must see to it. I rely on you.” 

“ Very well, sir.” 

How black and dark the night is. How dark. Our first battle—and 
this the result. Our fine, proud regiment ! Our magnificent, bold attack ! 
And now only a handful left ; battered and broken. My God, what will 
come of it. 

The evil spirits go on shovelling, I grope my way along the front, 
the trench makes no progress. Two spadefuls, and then clear water wells 
up out of the damp soil of the meadow. I look for the new company 
commanders, and pass on the orders of the battalion commander. We 
try to re-organise the remnants of the companies. 

Feldwebel Schiiler arrives with his half platoon. He has only had 
minor losses, thank goodness, for he was retained to cover the artillery. 
Only a few stragglers of Tettenborn’s half platoon turn up, the ensign 
fell, right up in front, with his eye glass in his eye. Farewell, comrades, 
you will not be forgotten. - 

The damp and the horror of it all, makes me shiver and shake. I 
have a greatcoat brought from the valise of one of the wounded and 
wrap myself up in it. 

All at once, I hear, out of the night, a well-known voice. “Is 
Captain Bloem anywhere here ? ” 

“ Ahlert !”’ I call out gladly. He brings an atmosphere of something 
good and comforting with him. 

He is standing before me already, unrecognisable. 

“ Present.”’ 

“ Ahlert, my good fellow—do you know ? ” 

“TI know, sir, it’s terrible.” 

“Lucky for me I’ve still got you.” 

I feel for the brave fellow’s hand. “ Did you get it pretty hot, out 
there at the rear?” 

“Tt was fairly bad, sir.” 

‘‘ How are the horses, the field kitchens, the wagons ? ”’ 

“ They’re all safe, sir, I looked after that, and we’ve brought up 
some coffee.”” There is a rattling of cooking utensils. 

‘“‘ Donnerwetter—coffee—hot coffee—2znd Company—let a man from 
each group advance.” 

Naturally, the coffee is barely lukewarm—but it is coffee. Dash it 
all—here, right up on the _ battlefield—-coffee—marvellous. Thanks, 
Ahlert, it’s incredible. 

,So, and now for the covering parties. Ahlert helps me to get the 
patrols together. All this in the blackest darkness, the indescribable 
confusion, the penetrating damp, the paralyzing fatigue, and with the 
crushing knowledge of defeat—a severe defeat. 
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A severe defeat. Why conceal it from ourselves? Our first battle 
is a severe, an exceptionally severe, defeat, and that inflicted by the 
English, the English whom we laughed at. I instruct the patrols. 
I send out my best N.C.O.’s, Wolff, Bosttcher, Sergeant Kraulsz. 

“If the English should attack, close to the right at once, and leave 
the field of fire free.” I have a lump in my throat as I see the brave 
fellows disappear into the night, towards the enemy. I should like to go 
with every patrol myself; it takes some getting accustomed to, to send 
others forward and remain behind yourself. 

“Now my lads, leave off digging, it’s no good, we can’t lie down 
in actual water, look for a dry place and sleep.”’ I am just going to stretch 
myself out, when I hear my name again. It is Graefer, Erdmann Graefer, 
the elder brother of the dead man, who is adjutant of the Fusilier 
Battalion. He is standing before me in the darkness, only recognisable 
by his voice. 

“Do you know already, Graefer ? ”’ 

“T know, sir.” His voice rings hard and dry. 

“Your brother, Graefer, your brave, splendid brother.” 

“Can I—see him again, sir ? ”’ 

‘““ What are you thinking of ? We have been brought back at least 
500 or 600 yards. He is lying right up in front—not more than 160 yards 
from the English position. You would not find him, for you must not 
strike a light, and possibly you will run straight into the enemy’s hands ; 
but if you want to know, I will tell you how he fell. The most glorious 
soldier’s death—I cannot imagine one more beautiful.”’ 

I tell him what happened, without seeing the man I am talking to— 
the story of his brother’s death, and not a sound passes his lips—not a 
sound. 

“Thank you, sir.”’ 

“Good night, Graefer.”’ 

“ Good night, sir.” 

A short firm handshake—and he is gone. 

I stretch myself in the grass of the meadow running with water ; 
through the thick marsh mist a few distant stars twinkle faintly. 

Far, far away. Oh wife and child, my distant stars, could you but 
see me now. No, it is well that you cannot. Good night, my dear ones. 

I cannot sleep, my strength has gone, I am deadly tired and yet I 
cannot sleep, I doze a little. Will they come to-night ? Let them, we 
will sell our lives dearly—we poor, battered handfulof men. All at once 
—a crash—not so far away, a fearful, wild crash, after a few moments, 
a second one. 

Everyone starts up. What was that? Not gun fire—an explosion. 
The bridges ? The English are blowing up the bridges! It is absolutely 
impossible. The English—blowing up the bridges. Nonsense. It must 
have been something else. But what ? 

I must have dozed off while puzzling over it, for a uew crash awakens 
me—and the pale dawn is already there. This time it 7s artillery, not 
far from us at Tertre railway station—our artillery. They are firing like 
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mad. The humming of the shells dies away to the south, and from there 
comes the thunder of their impact, it sounds like splintering beams and 
falling walls. That’s good. That’s good. 

Round about me lie my grey-coated followers, snoring, their faces 
are deathly pale, but their lips puff out, moved by their feeble breath. 

I shuddered with damp and cold, but still there is some new vigour 
in me. I live. I live. Oh, joy! I am alive. I stretch myself in the damp 
clothes which stick to my body. My dear ones, there at home—do you 
feel that I am alive. 

I sink back to sleep again. As I awake the new day is gleaming in 
the east. 














FRAMERIES. 
AUGUST 24TH, I9QI4. 


Translated from ‘‘ Die Stiirmer von Douaumont’”’ by Oberleutnant 
von Brandis. 





[ Note by Translator.—The author of this book (reviewed in The 
Times Literary Supplement of August 21st, 1919) commanded a 
company in the 24th (Brandenburg) Infantry Regiment of the IIIrd 
Corps, which in 1916 in the Verdun offensive, with another company 
under Captain Haupt, captured the Fort of Douaumont. It is this 
incident which gives the name to his book. 

The British troops opposed to his regiment at Frameries on 
August 24th, 1914, were, it is believed, part of the 1st Battalion 
Lincolnshire Regiment of the 9th Infantry Brigade (Brigadier-General 
Shaw), 3rd Division, IInd Corps, which was in the rearguard of the 
division. 

After the review of the book appeared in The Times Literary 
Supplement, Captain Liebenow, of the 64th Regiment, the sister 
regiment to the 24th in the 12th Infantry Brigade, wrote to the Editor 
(see number of September 11th) as under :— 

‘We, too, encountered the old B.E.F., first on August 24th, 
1914, at Frameries, and made the same experiences as the Regiment 
No. 24; our battalion lost the adjutant, every fourth man, and of three 
companies every lieutenant.’’ The 64th Regiment may possibly have 
come up against our 7th Infantry " Brigade (Brigadier-General 
McCracken), which was on the east of the 9th Infantry Brigade.] 





AT the first blush of dawn on the 24th we were just in front of our 
batteries lying on cornshocks ready for the attack. The sun was 
blood- red as it rose above the slag-heaps of Mons. 
‘ Anything may happen to us to-day, Sir’’; and with those words 
my range-finder, August Baatz, expressed the general feelings of us all. 
Our artillery was to prepare the way for the assault, and, as soon 
as it was light enough to see, began its wonderful concert. From 
howitzers and guns came an incessant roll of thunder, whilst shells 
screamed above us and crashed on to the edge of the village of 
Frameries, which was soon covered by a cloud of dust and smoke. 
It seemed incredible that anyone could hold on there any longer, 
and at 8 a.m. the skirmish lines of the 11th and 12th Companies, 
as well as those of the 1st Battalion, advanced to the attack. We 
had to remain behind in reserve, impatient and under fire. 
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Those of us who imagined the British had been sufficiently shelled 
for us to'assault them were much mistaken: our skirmish lines received 
a well-directed fire from the British trenches, but they advanced by 
rushes and without any delays, in spite of the toll taken by the enemy’s 
rifle-fire, and of the fact that the commanders of our two leading 
companies met an untimely, though heroic, death. 

Following a shallow depression in the ground, we got the company 
out of fire behind a small farm, where we spent a by no means pleasant 
hour or more. The house caught fire, and the British shrapnel burst 
above and amongst us. A sniper in some hiding place kept firing 
seven rounds from a Browning revolver, enfilading us, so that we 
had to send out a search-party. They prodded the corn sheaves and 
smoked out the houses close by. We were much relieved when our 
captain, Kreusler, coming back from headquarters, signalled us to get 
ready to move. 

*“Ninth Company! Extend to the right! Put up the com- 
pany flag!’’ At the last moment the cyclists dashed up and threw 
their bicycles into the ditch by the roadside, little caring what happened 
to them, for there were plenty more of them in Belgium. They then 
seized their rifles and ran up into the line. No one had given the 
order to ‘‘ double,’’ and yet we were all doing so—running to meet 
the enemy. 

On reaching the railway embankment Major von Hugo stood on 
the top of it under fire, and shouted out: ‘‘ Carry everybody forward 
with your advance, there are still three of our lines in front of you.’’ 

With the company-colour flying we stormed forward over the 
sun-dried fields. Some eight hundred yards or more to our front lay 
the edge of the village. The way up to it lay across stubble and clover 
fields without any cover or dead ground. To right and left, as far 
as eye could see, were wave after wave of reserves hurrying forward, 
their bayonets flashing in the sun; on all sides bugles were sounding 
their stirring call for the assault. 

The August sun blazed down on to this wonderful battle-picture. 
What did we care for the bullets that whistled past our ears, and what 
difference did it make that many a one fell groaning to the ground! 
We were following our old colour of Vionville, the standard of which, 
twice shot through there, had been bound together again with silver 
bands by order of the King. 

The first line lay at the edge of a clover field. ‘‘ Advance,’’ we 
shouted, but none answered. All dead and wounded : bloody bandages 
and waxen faces. ‘‘ Help! friend !’’—‘‘ There’s no time ’’—and the 
advance passed on. 

This, then, was what real war was like. ‘‘ Forward, keep advanc- 
ing. Get along up into the front line.’”’ And the bugles rang out 
incessantly—‘‘ On, on!”’ 

Tommy seemed to have been waiting for this moment. He had 
studied our training manuals carefully, and as soon as we were well 
out in the open, without a scrap of cover, he turned his machine-guns 
on to us. 
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Bullets hissed past us to right and left, and rustled in the corn- 
shocks like mice. Wounded men, who had crawled up behind them, 
huddled themselves together. This hail of lead seemed an_ insult, 
and our ruling feeling was revenge—so the officers and N.C.0.s roared 
‘‘Double!’’ This terrible fusillade lasted only a few minutes, sweeping 
over bare fields whose hard sun-dried surface made every bullet a 
ricochet, but it may be imagined what those minutes were like. 

Suddenly, I caught sight of our battalion adjutant running in front 
of me towards the small white house which had been given as the 
point of direction for our company, and called out to him. He turned 
round, still running, and summed up the situation characteristically 
in a single word, We then reached the very thinned-out 
skirmish line. ‘‘ Range 500,’’ was shouted at us. ‘‘ Range 500,’’ but 
nevertheless, no one fired, no Briton could be seen, and we had only 
been taught to shoot at definite targets. The rattle of machine-guns 
at the edge of the village suddenly stopped, and the ‘‘ Hurrahs”’ of 
our other battalions away to the left rang in our ears. The attack 
was in full swing and pushing on. Our units were quickly reorganized 
and the reserves sorted out. We then advanced on Frameries. 

Once more shells began to burst along the edge of the village, 
shattering walls and house-tops, knocking down an enormous factory 
chimney and bursting the boiler of the factory, the steam from which 
covered the machinery with a cloud of white smoke. 

And what about our enemy? Well-trained in their many small 
wars, the old British soldiers at Frameries thoroughly understood the 
right moment to get away. They had used their machine-guns as 
their final trump card to hold us up as long as possible while they 
slipped away themselves. Thus it was that during the remainder of 
our advance we were not fired on. 

With wild ‘‘ Hurrahs’’ our men clambered over the walls and 
hedges into the village. My range-finder, my orderly, Pliickhahn, and 
1 jumped over a broken-down wall into a vegetable garden and went 
on into a house. The door was locked, so out with our official key! 
The first blow against the lock opened the door, and a Belgian stood 
in front of us trembling. 

‘‘Now, my young man, where are the Anglais?’’ He pointed to 
the south with his hand. ‘*‘ Ah, Monsieur, parti, parti!’’? He shook 
like an aspen-leaf and then began to implore us for mercy. ‘‘ Pardon, 
messieurs, pardon. Mother is ill. Oh, those shells, those shells !°’ 
1 could well imagine that he cannot have had a pleasant experience 
of them. The house had been struck twice, and the garden wall 
three times, to say nothing of the rifle-bullets, for the deserted British 
trenches lay close to the fence. 

He opened a door leading into a darkened room which smelt 
strongly of carbolic, and where indeed someone lay buried under the 
bed-clothes. Whether it was the sick mother or not, who knows? 

We left the mére malade to her unenviable fate, as we had to 
go to the other end of the village. Our peace training had taught 
us to take precautions in villages and woods. 
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But our thirst was awful. Just think of it—mid-day on August 
24th, thirty degrees in the shade, and we had run like a pack of 
hounds. 

Pliickhahn put his hand to his mouth, throwing back his head: 
‘“Du veng.’’ The Belgian immediately disappeared into the cellar 
and returned with a bottle. There were five of us. I can see to this 
day the half-compassionate, half-angry face of my orderly and the 
outstretched movement of his righi hand, and I can see the Belgian 
hurrying back into the dark cellar from which he appeared again in 
the shortest possible time with an armful of bottles. All men want 
happiness, and, most of all, the soldier. 

As the front door was bolted, we jumped through the window 
into the main street, and there saw two British soldiers trying to get 
away an enormous tilt-cart. The cart was full up with bread, which 
we badly needed. This catch was far more valuable to us than the 
captured machine-guns and prisoners. 

A hurried roll-call of the company was taken: it was a bad 
business. Too many friends were missing. Our battalion alone had 
lost three of its company commanders, and, in addition, every second 
officer, and almost every third man. 

It might almost seem that the success of the day had been bought 
too dearly. 














FRENCH AND GERMAN WAR DOCTRINES. 


By Captain H. M. JOHNSTONE, R.E. (ret.). 





IT is an interesting study, and often a fruitful one, to examine how 
far a pre-war doctrine proved applicable when the time for testing 
it in the field arrived. French and Germans had, in the long time 
between 1871 and 1914, ample scope for full study of the former war, 
and both nations were facing each other, as the years went on, so 
much more closely and menacingly that the military authorities of 
both threw themselves every year more keenly into ‘the formulation 
of a doctrine that should be as near perfection as possible. They 
spied upon each other during those years and they studied each other’s 
official war books, while paying possibly still greater attention to the 
unofficial writings and speeches and lectures given by leading soldiers. 
They learnt from each other, and they were keen especially to note, 
not without secret glee, what they believed they saw of faulty in the 
future enemy’s ideas. 

Side by side they were studying also the events of our war in 
South Africa, of the Russo-Japanese struggle in Manchuria, and 
probably more than we think of the Balkan War of 1912, and they 
were learning more, as we too were in Britain, of the connected arts 
of killing and avoiding being killed. Both parties, dipping into older 
history, turned up everything that could throw light on Napoleon’s 
victorious campaigns; but both here, and in the study of more recent 
deeds of war, something different in moral character and in mentality 
led France and Germany to conclusions that were not identical. 

Both sides, naturally, preferred the rdle of attacker to that of 
defender. Usually, when two countries see war approaching very 
closely, one of them begins also to see that prudence enjoins a defen. 
sive attitude for the very first phase. This may be due to comparative 
slowness of mobilization, to the nature and configuration of the 
frontier, to the advisability of awaiting the arrival of an ally or to some 
other consideration. But, for this great war that began in 1914, both 
French and Germans seem for long to have made up their minds that 
they, and not the enemy, would be in a posture for attack at the start. 
This would affect not only their plans, but would have a repercussion 
on their very doctrine. The reasons why each thought himself the 
chosen attacker may therefore be briefly stated. 

France, if facing Germany alone, would be so outnumbered that 
defence at the start would alone be possible; but France counted on 
having Russia on her side. She would have then to calculate what force 
Germany would have to deploy in the East against the slower moving 
colossus of Muscovy. When this was calculated, she made up her mind 
that what Germany could bring west would, if not actually inferior 
numerically to France’s own first-line troops, be so nearly on an 
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equality that an initial offensive would be more than justifiable. 
Without quarrelling for the present with France’s intention to attack 
as the outcome of these calculations, it may be said here that there 
was one particular in which the calculation itself was very faulty. 
Our Ally’s General Staff seem to have ascribed to the Germans, in 
the matter of the utilization of reserve divisions and corps, the inten- 
tion to use these at the opening in nothing but quite secondary tasks, 
and to keep them entirely in second line in the early days, this being 
the method which the French intended to employ with their reserve 
divisions. This point is brought out clearly in Colonel de Thomas- 
son’s Le Revers de 1914 et ses Causes, from which we may find it 
useful to quote later on. 

The German Command, on its side, knew that its use of reserve 
units, which had been, many of them at least, quietly and surrep- 
titiously worked up into something like first-line efficiency, would 
give them a superiority along the first front which the enemy would 
not expect. Moreover, Germany’s whole plan of the war hung on 
attacking France brusquely and furiously, and reaping a victory in 
the west comparable in speed to the campaign that included Grave- 
lotte and Sedan. Germany had io attack and she had to deceive, and 
the deception was carried out in masterly fashion. She knew French 
troops would meet hers in Alsace and in annexed Lorraine before 
they met hers in the north; therefore little appearance was made south 
of Metz of these ‘‘ mystery’’ divisions of reserve. France would 
then count what she met of army corps in the first collisions, would 
subtract these from the German ‘‘active corps’”’ list, and would find 
that the northern German invasion could only number so-and-so. In 
it, as a fact, were the bogus reserve units. 


During the years immediately before the war we were all trying 
to arrive at and formulate the real differences between French and 
German military intentions. However wide the flame of war might 
spread, these two were bound to be for long the chief protagonists, 
and on their methods of proceeding the gravest interests depended. 
Now, people have their theoretical doctrine, their aspirations after 
perfection of fighting, but they have also the knowledge that some 
of the things they would like to do the enemy will not let them do. 
So they have to-fall back on something truly reasonable, and mould 
their practical doctrine into a shape that will hold what they can hope 
to do in spite of the enemy. Looking at the matter in a very general 
way, we always held that, somehow, Germany would be the attacker 
and France the defender, even with Russia in the lists; and thus the 
formulation of their two doctrines, built up by us from study of the 
writings and sayings of many leading German and French soldiers, 
used inevitably to give a bias towards the certainty of German offensive 
on the enveloping plan, with a French tendency towards waiting to 
see what was coming. Under this obsession, which was correct 
enough, however, though we use the word here, the present writer 
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sketched in ‘‘ The Foundations of Strategy ’’! a couple of short state- 
ments on German and French doctrine respectively, in something 
like the aaettated form :— 

‘““The ‘German’ doctrine leads to an immediate deployment as 
for battle, a sweeping advance on a broad front, the deployment in 
some way sheltered from serious interference by the enemy. This 
sheltering may be effected on one part of the front by sheer distance, 
on another by a fortified belt, on another by an adequate covering 
force. The idea, then, is to roll the great machine onward, to impose 
one’s will on the enemy, and not hesitate even when the hostile 
dispositions are imperfectly known. The rolling front will not be of 
even weight at all points, far from it, and the enemy had better look 
after his flanks; but he cannot reckon it a certainty that the chief 
German push will, after all, be towards envelopment. 

This broad advance has at least the advantage of rendering supply 
more easy, but its success may be greatly dependent on topography. 
Physical features, and a hostile fortress or group of works, are apt 
to bring about gaps or crowding, or at least so to lengthen the line 
with curves that it becomes weak at places, and it is before these 
have been readjusted by the capture of the works or in some other 
way that an active enemy, armed with good intelligence, is likely to 
present himself in embarrassing fashion.”’ 

Now, the German Command did make use, in August, 1914, of 
all three ways of sheltering their first deployments from interference 
by the French. In the north they deployed on the distant frontier 
of Belgium, in the centre they were well covered by the very strong 
Moselstellung, the great fortified zone that began north of Thionville 
and extended southward beyond Metz. South of this again there 
were unfortified stretches along the frontier itself, held by cordons 
of troops, who were, however, strongly backed by fortified areas in 
rear of them, such as the Miilheim-Strasburg group and the Rhine 
fortresses of Upper Alsace, Neu-Brisach, Hiiningen, etc. 

We used to think that this early formation of a great advancing 
line had its drawbacks, not to say dangers, in that it was rendered 
difficult for the army to make any considerable change of formation 
with speed. ‘If the commander has made a good forecast of his 
enemy’s dispositions—that is, of what they will be when he reaches 
the enemy—no change will have to be made. The intention in this 
system is that, as soon as any part of the great front impinges upon 
the enemy, everything to right and left shall wheel inwards and 
envelop him. But if the forecast has been substantially wrong the 
difficulty of taking up a fresh formation may be very great, and will 
certainly cause delay. A force deployed finds anything but advance 
or retreat far from easy.’ 

With the experience of 1914-1918 before our eyes, one would both 
modify and amplify these words of the spring of 1914. For one thing, 
the forces were so huge and were extended over so wide a front, 
that from the very first there was only one > flank on which what one 
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might call peaceful envelopment was to be thought of. By this phrase 
we mean that only the German right could, by superior extension, 
outflank us; envelopment of both flanks could only be done by the 
success of a tremendous German push through the gap of Saverne 
or the trowée of Belfort. With Russia to be watched, Germany was 
not strong enough for such a thing, and she very wisely contented 
herself with the northern enveloping attempt. 

In the spring of 1914 we pursued this subject in the following 
manner :—‘‘ It is on the success or non-success of this wheeling-in 
that everything will depend. We are speaking of very large forces; 
a German deployment against France may well display 800,000 men 
from the very start. On a front of eighty miles there would be 10,000 
to a mile, or nearly six per yard, a reasonable density for battle.’ 
Even if the front had to be 200 miles, as it would have to be, we 
said, if Belgium were to be violated, it would be easy to have this 
density on a leading wing; but troublesome delays might occur. ‘‘ A 
wing, wheeling inwards, might easily meet with a substantial defen- 
sible obstacle such as a well-placed river, and be neutralized for some 
days by inferior numbers, thus affording the enemy the chance of 
being the stronger where contact had first taken place. Ground also, 
formerly looked on as weak, can be rendered astonishingly strong 
by a few days of skilful entrenching—strong, that is, in a delaying 
sense.” 


lil. 


If the telescope of memory, pointing back at a range of more than 
five years, is accurate, we were saying that in face of a German attack 
one thing at least is certain in French (and British) opinion—that 
an attack of this ‘‘ German’’ kind, made by a resolute and confident 
chief leading huge numbers of good, highly organized and well- 
equipped troops, can only be sustained by an opponent who is fit 
and determined to lose no decent opportunity for counter-attack; that 
the worst thing possible would be to allow the ‘‘German’”’ attacker 
to proceed far with his inward wheel, because scope for manceuvre, 
that indispensable, would tend to vanish. The enveloping method, 
aiming at smothering the enemy, whether it be attempted from an 
initial deployment on a long, continuous front, or from separate points 
by convergence, using thus several lines of operations, has its dangers, 
for the belligerent who is practising it, chiefly if not entirely during 
the strategic phase. The danger, that is, the specific danger arising 
from the use of the method, is over when the enemy begins to be 
really hemmed in, for he is then approaching the evil plight of the 
invested. 

During the years from 1871 to 1914 the French, as has been said, 
were restudying their strategy, and were in particular inclined to 
found upon Napoleon. But you may found on Napoleon a whole 
series of structures of different kinds, just as man has founded upon 
the Bible a hundred sects. Christendom, however, was quite right 
to found on the Bible, just as the French were right to found on Napo- 
leon. The best of the slightly varying edifices that come from the 
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hands of the French military thinkers seemed to be founded on a few 
of Napoleon’s maxims of war, but when the war started we found 
(hat the agreement with the master had the appearance of lip-service 
rather than of conviction. Napoleon said—‘‘ Concentrate your army 
‘en arriére et loin de l’ennemt’—invade across a single frontier on 
one line of operations—turn the enemy’s wing without separating the 
army.’’ The dominating idea was that, with one’s offensive troops 
well in hand and practically in one body, one can ensure full strength 
for the decisive battle. These are some of Napoleon’s dicta, produced 
in concise form for the most part apres coup, and the student of 
military history notices that he brought about his completest successes 
when he operated in accordance with his dicta. 

His was a case in which boldness and caution preserved an exquisite 
harmony in their combination. His method tended to the formation 
of what he called ‘‘ bataillon carré,’’ that is, he approached the enemy 
in a mass that had as much depth as breadth. He meant to impose 
his will upon the enemy, in spite of the sometimes apparent aspect 
of a profound and dominating prudence in the nature of the forma- 
tion. He was prudent in the field, but it was a prudence very different 
from the pusillanimous cautiousness of the commander who is going 
to wait too long and get himself invested or otherwise immobilized. 
He knew how the enemy was disposed on a certain date—on the date, 
suppose, when his own offensive march is beginning; but he recog- 
nized that, by the time of collision, the foe might be found to have 
made considerable changes of positions. His boldness consisted in 
intending from the first to deliver no indecisive, hesitating battle, 
his prudence in recognizing that the enemy might manceuvre so as to 
prevent the ideal operation, and in planning the formation accordingly. 

But the French doctrine, as we find it in some of their authorita- 
tive writings just before the war, seems to lack something of that 
strong objective spirit that put the master at the head of modern 
captains. Prudence, beautifully refined in words, seems to dominate 
boldness, instead of being an equal colleague. We are thus given the 
impression of men writing, who secretly feel that, whatever France 
may do, she will probably find herself a little inferior in fighting 
capacity to her old enemy. If we may be allowed to interpolate a 
comparison of a kind that the Briton will recognize as illuminative— 
the British Army worried through the retreat from Mons and the 
battles like those of the First of Ypres, simply because at no time 
had we the least fear or suspicion that the German was a better man 
than we. 

Von Lobell’s report on military affairs in 1908 has the following 
sentences on the subject of what Germans were supposing the French 
basic idea to be:—‘‘ The leading idea is to await the reception of 
reports of the enemy’s action before making final arrangements. 
Consequently, contrary to German method of procedure, they move 
on a narrow front with great depth.’’ This formation, adumbrated 
in von Lébell, seems perfectly adapted for adherence to the Napoleonic 
maxim of operating forward on one line, and it would also, in a 
country well provided with good roads in all directions, facilitate a 
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deployment to right or left, or to right and left, according as informa- 
tion ran in. It would also be handy for a sudden necessity leading 
to an oblique or right-angled change of front. From this point of 
view the French idea has a look of superiority to the German, but 
the very statement of its facility for a sudden conversion or extension 
either way almost implies a waiting for the enemy’s action. In this 
lies the danger of ail such doctrines. War is a frightfully compli- 
cated thing when waged on the great scale. Anything that simplifies 
the task of the commander in the field is good, within reason, and 
the German method, if savouring of the headstrong and the arrogant, 
looks the simpler. We are speaking, of course, of the opening phase 
of a campaign. 


The ‘‘French’’ method is good enough if the commander has 
the resolution to keep the initiative. Granted this strength of character 
in a chief, along with suppleness of mind, the ‘‘German’”’ method 
might lead to grave inconveniences, owing to the notorious difficulty 
of effecting rapidly a fresh grouping in an army already fully deployed. 


Such, then, were the estimates that were made up to the summer 
of 1914 of the ideas and intentions of the military leaders of the two 
old enemies who fight for the Rhine, and some of the thoughts which 
these supposed intentions aroused. The conclusion expressed before 
the war was that the ‘‘ French’’ method ‘‘ requires for success that 
the chief have something of the ruthless decisiveness of a Napoleon. 
The ‘German’ commander has a pre-arranged plan of great simplicity, 
and is to trust greatly to numbers, good organization, good army 
corps leaders, and inherent tactical superiority, this last to be com- 
passed by stiffer discipline and the employment of a more intensive 
training.’’ The ‘‘ French’’ commander is to make his plan when he 
touches the enemy, and “‘is to trust to rapid dislocation from mass 
in accordance with a swiftly assumed resolution. At that moment 
when the ‘German’ wheel is imminent, the ‘French’ chief must be 
well on with his own operation, an operation that must be calculated 
to compel the enemy to cease wheeling and make in haste fresh 
dispositions towards a seriously threatened quarter. If a ‘German’ 
advance can be in this indirect manner checked by a decision-seeking 
chief using the ‘French’ doctrine, there would be good hopes of 
victory for the latter.’ 

Hereupon the writer makes such apology as some may think 
necessary for the crime of quoting from himself, and gives assurance 
of the kind of repentance that consists in letting bad alone. 


IV. 


Before stating what the French and Germans did in the way of 
first deployment, it will be interesting to dip into the question of 
what the French General Staff thought, just before the war broke 
out, of the probable disposition of the enemy. The corresponding 
expectation on the part of the enemy is not vet so clearly available, 
as far as ihe present writer knows. 
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Early in 1914 a smalk book or pamphlet appeared anonymously, 
entitled La Concentration allemande d’apres un document trouve en 
chemin de fer. It was soon rumoured that this was no treasure trove, 
but that the booklet was the work of a considerable officer of the 
l’rench General Staff, and it was in fact recognized by students of 
recent strategical and tactical ideas that the little book was voicing 
the expectation of French military circles. In an early part of this 
article we mentioned Colonel de Thomasson’s book, Le Revers de 
1914 et ses Causes. From that book we take notices of some parts 
of the pamphlet we are speaking of. : 

The following list of German effectives is presumed at the outset 
in the pamphlet :—22 army corps (active or first line), 850,000 men; 
20 divisions (reserve), 320,000 men; 5 divisions (landwehr), 80,000 
men; 12 divisions (cavalry), 40,000 men; heavy artillery, pioneers, etc., 
15,000 men. 

This makes a total of 1,305,000 combatants, of whom 905,000 
belong to the active Army, to be put into the field at the very outset 
against France, Belgium, and any little British Army that might 
materialize. This was to give the Germans a numerical superiority 
of 300,000 or so. 

In December, 1914, French H.Q. published a rather tendencious 
book, Quatre Mois de Guerre. In this the figures of the actual first 
mobilization against France are:—21 active army corps; 13 reserve 
army corps (26 divisions); 10 cavalry divisions; 17 mixed brigades of 
ersatz, equivalent (say) of 4 army corps. In addition to these, 33 
landwehr brigades, equal to 8 army corps; but these were not forward 
till September. 

This represents in actual men only some 100,000 more than the 
estimate of the pamphlet, putting the Ersatz against the Landwehr; 
but it is in the use that was going to be made of these troops that 
the pamphlet, t.e., French military opinion, was going to err. In 
the first place, a founding was made on statements of men like von 
Bernhardi, that there would be an army of shock, composed of active 
units only, for the opening collision or collisions, and an army of 
occupation following. This would be composed of the second-class 
units, would assure communications, take charge of investments, etc. 
Some think that Bernhardi & Co. were insincere in writing thus, 
but that is neither here nor there, because in strategy and war prepara- 
tion generally vou can hardly draw the line of unjustifiable falsehood 
as to what you have and how you mean to use it when the time 
comes. Germany was to have its shock army as large as 34 army 
corps, instead of 22 only. The difference represents pretty closely in 
quantity the amount of force Germany actually used in front line on 
the left bank of the Meuse and Sambre, which is the same as saying 
that the German first line was as dense, from Eupen and Stavelot to 
Strasbourg, as the French expected it to be, and that the work north 
of Eupen was the surprise packet. The French Staff, in fact, having 
founded on such statements as Bernhardi’s, which, indeed, coincided 
with French intentions in the same connection, came to conclude that 
Germany could not extend so as to be strong in the Brussels country. 
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Is it not possible that this belief on the part of our Ally, becoming 
known in Berlin, was the very thing that determined the latter to 
stretch a point and let Reserves and Ersatz units show what they (the 
best of them) could do? 

This matter of density is clearly brought out by Colonel de 
Thomasson. The French thought the enemy, if he extended to the 
point of putting strength on the left of the Meuse, would then be 
necessarily weak in the centre, which would afford scope for a piercing 
operation, which much French authority had a quiet preference for 
overenvelopment. From St. Vith to the Tréves—Sierck sector they 
expected to find 12 corps in 3 armies, and as a fact the Germans 
had 3 armies—III., Hausen, 4 corps; IV., Duke of Wiirttemberg, 
4 corps; V., Crown Prince, 6 corps; that is, 14 corps. Then, Sierck 
to Strasbourg, the pamphlet says, 3 armies of 3 corps each; the reality 
was VI. Army, Bavarian Crown Prince, and VII., von Heeringen, 
having together 8 corps, with some of the Ersatz units superadded. 

The Armies I. and II., as we know, being von Kluck’s and von 
Biilow’s, are extra to this, and both were brought to the Belgian 
frontier and deployed north of Stavelot. A great body of German 
cavalry kept covering the right of I. as it marched past Liége on 
Brussels, shedding units to deal with Belgians as it progressed, with 
I. also parting with a division or two for the same purpose, and then 
wheeling to meet the British at Mons and Condé-sur-Escaut. Army 
II., invading on both sides of Malmédy, crosses to the Meuse left 
bank between Liége and Namur, aiming at the Sambre from Maubeuge 
to Namur. III., from about St. Vith, strikes the Meuse at Dinant 
and thereabouts, and incidentally hesitates there, to the detriment of 
the full German plan. Its commander, von Hausen, disappears shortly 
from the public gaze, and his name from the bulletins. Army IV., 
Wiirttemberg, comes out at the north end of the Duchy of Luxemburg, 
and has a fairly uneventful journey across the Semoy to the Meuse, 
Méziéres, Sedan, etc. Crown Prince, V. Army, through the middle 
of the Duchy for Verdun. 

The Moselstellung comes next, that strong barrier of river and 
permanent works, covering the Moselle from north of Thionville to 
south of Metz. This stretch of thirty miles is left to garrison elements 
for the most part, thus fulfilling the true purpose of fortification, which 
should be the release of ‘‘ active’’ troops for active work. South of 
this, VI. Army and VII. face the gap of Nancy, and von Deimling’s 
detachment, entirely or almost entirely composed of second-line troops, 
stands on the’ gap of Belfort. Taking the Moselstellung as the 
geographical centre, the German right contains five great armies, the 
left two and the detachment. The German wheel, pivoting on the 
north of the Stellung, is to be the worker of victory. 

On the French side, Quatre Mois de Guerre is going to blame 
individuals for the initial defeat. 


V. 
Now put against these numbers and dispositions the deployment 
of the French, which was done in five armies. The army corps were 
of two divisions, except in four cases :— 
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First Army (Dubail), 5 corps; Second Army (de Castelnau), 5 
corps; Third Army (Ruffey), 3 corps; Fourth Army (de Langle de 
Cary), 3 corps; Fifth Army (de Lanrezac), 5 corps. 

The order on deployment was from right to left; the first two 
armies had 21 divisions, the other three 25 divisions. 

There were, of course, reserve divisions (51 to 75) that were in 
the French plan, as remarked above, to have only secondary tasks. 
These were grouped in twos and threes, and given to the armies, 
but it was understood they were not to be reckoned as first-line rein- 
forcement except on great emergency. Thus one group was sent to 
organize the countryside of Hirson, as a position de repli; another 
to mount guard on the Cétes de Meuse; a third to prepare the Nancy 
Grand Couronné; and so on. But the French soldiers, officers and 
men, hated the digging business, and very little was done. Are we 
not going to stake our campaign on the offensive? they would ask; 
then what’s the use of digging in second and third line? 

As for the distribution of these armies at the outset, the arrange- 
ment of the railways of France had naturally a say in the matter. 
Very properly the plan was to cut, as it were, strips from the interior 
to the frontier, each strip containing a trunk railway or railways, 
and to make up an army or armies from the various H.Q. of each 
strip. This was the idea, at least, and it aimed at the avoidance of 
crossings and mixings-up on the communications; but it could not, 
of course, be absolutely carried out. Three well-defined strips led 
to Méziéres, Nancy, and Belfort respectively. 

Of these five armies, Dubail’s (First) had Epinal as its centre. 
The Second Army (de Castelnau) had the Nancy region, with left 
nearly to Toul. This army, then, had charge of the oft-mentioned 
gap with five corps, through which, as a fact, an early offensive was 
planned to be made and was made; and it could have on its right 
the immediate help of more than two corps of Dubail’s. This alone 
seems to show how largely this proposed offensive bulked in the 
French plan, there being eight corps available for its prosecution out 
of the total of twenty-one. 

Ruffey’s (Third) three corps were to advance in the Verdun region 
north-easterly, it being assumed that the French fortress region, 
Verdun to Toul, sufficiently neutralized the Moselstellung. WLanrezac 
(Fifth) had his H.Q. appointed for him at Réthel, his ‘hree-division 
corps (IInd) and his cavalry division across the Meuse, covering the 
gap of Marville, and his mass behind the Meuse between Méziéres 
and Verdun, but clear of the latter. General de Langle de Cary 
(Fourth Army) was to start in second line from Ste. Ménéhould to 
Commercy, and General Valabrégue had three reserve divisions to the 
left of de Cary about Vervins. At this stage of planning, the arrival 
of a British force was reckoned too doubtful, in the matter of time 
at least, to be taken into account. 

The extent, then, of depth in the French initial assembly consists 
in the placing of the Fourth Army, of seven divisions, in rear 
of the Third and Fifth, so that the French command was to some 
degree justifying the expectations that had been formed of its doctrine 
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and intentions. The curious thing is that French writers, like 
de Thomasson, blame the disposition on the very ground for which 
it was presumably chosen—that it necessitated a change of disposi- 
tion as soon as the enemy showed what he was trying for, whatever 
that something might be. But this must have been fully in the 
mind and intention of the French command, for it was the very basis 
of their supposed doctrine. The whole theory or doctrine, as opposed 
to the German, may be wrong; but, if it is generally right, then the 
early dislocation is merely part of the natural execution of the plan. 
Objectors cannot even get any help from the meaning of the words 
underlined above, for no Napoleon or anyone else supposed that you 
can go into battle in bataillon carré. 

It really looks as if the French command reckoned that, as 
Germany had Russia to deal with, France was going to be relatively 
strong enough to attack successfully everywhere at the same time. 
It was a most rash hope, and the acting upon it was no small part 
of the cause of our Ally’s opening reverses. Some people say, and 
Quatre Mois de Guerre encouraged them to say, that it was the tactical 
failures alone that brought on the rapid retreats to the very gates of 
Paris; but is it conceivable that during the retreats the French Armies 
so improved in tactics that the improvement between August 21st and 
September 8th enabled them to turn the tables on an enemy who had 
fairly and squarely beaten them and had been chasing them all the 
time? It is true that as many as thirty chiefs were deposed in thé 
interval, and this may have produced some betterment, but a great 
army’s tactics are not capable of being lifted from defeat level to victory 
level in a fortnight by any such readjustment of high commands. If 
one tried to put in a sentence the causes of the Sambre-Mons defeat 
and retreat and of the Marne victory and advance, one would say 
in both cases the beaten was the surprised, and the surprise was 
strategical. 

The French command appears really to have intended what may 
almost be called two main offensives, or indeed to be intending reat 
attack all along the front, with a gap only in face of the Moselstellung. 
Now, when you are going to try to be the attacker, it is quite right 
to show everywhere the offensive attitude, for reason that anyone can 
see; but it is not right to partition your strength so that more than 
one of the attacks is meant to be decisive, unless your total force is 
hugely greater than the enemy’s. To each attack you say—here is 
the total force available for your affair; do with it as much as ever 
you can; but you have first allotted to the attack that is to strike 
the one big blow everything that is not actually required for safety 
in the other sectors. In our opinion there was something like a 
whole army wasted in the disposition of the First Army (Dubail). 
Its VIIth Corps (three divisions) was to enter Alsace from Belfort, 
detachments of Alpines were to get on to the Vosges’ passes, the rest 
was to dash, along with de Castelnau (Second Army), at the upper 
Sarre, the latter’s left corps staying back and masking Metz. Here 
were eight corps at least making an offensive into Lorraine; this force 
was either too strong or too weak. If the chief work was waiting 
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north of Verdun—and the French Staff certainly seemed to think so— 
the eight corps kept south of Toul were far too many; if there was 
real hope of upsetting the whole German plan by a push for the Rhine 
from the Nancy gap, then eight corps were all too few. 

For the employment of Third, Fourth, and Fifth Armies, two 
cases had to be allowed for, according to whether Belgium was violated 
or not by the enemy. If not, then neither would French troops enter 
Belgium; and the Fifth Army would sidestep to the right, to pass 
between Verdun and the frontier and march towards north of Thionville. 
The Third Army would advance on the right of the Fifth, which looks 
like crowding them terribly, and the Fourth would remain in reserve. 

Non-violation of Belgium being unlikely, and violation south of 
the Meuse only being seriously feared, the whole left wing, Third, 
Fourth, and Fifth, would plunge into Belgian Luxembourg and the 
Duchy. We say that non-violation was most unlikely, because the 
German command would know all the time that the extra scope in 
Belgium was necessary if any enveloping plan was to be counted upon. 
It was envelopment, and envelopment only, that could give them the 
rapid victory they aimed at, and when military strategy says, Do it, 
it is no trifling affair like multiple murder or violation that will stop 
a Hun. We also say it here for all the world to see that it was the 
British Army which prevented the envelopment and thus rendered 
the Marne possible. 

The Fifth Army would close on its left, holding then Méziéres 
to Mouzon, to make room for the Fourth. As soon as this was 
achieved, the plunge forward would be simultaneous, and one cannot 
help thinking an uncomfortable country was chosen for what was to 
be decisive fighting by great masses. Descriptions by historians and 
geographers indicate ‘‘ close’? country ; you come across phrases and 
phases of ‘‘ pentes rocailleuses, fonds marécageux,’’ “‘ flancs froids 
et boisés,’” extraordinary amount of rain and snow for the latitude, 
great bogs. But the striking point in the French proceedings was 
that our Ally, who was to be the great manoeuvrer, had apparently 
evolved a plan which entailed a mere charging, headlong and every- 
where, at the enemy’s front. 


’ 


VI. 

Now, if this was to be the method for opening the campaign, as 
soon as it became certain that Germany would violate Belgium, why 
take up any waiting position, with the Fourth Army in the rear? It is 
only explainable on the hypothesis that our Ally’s command still 
thought, right on into August, that Belgium might be left untouched 
by the enemy. If the French attack was to be directed mainly into the 
two Luxemburgs, an important thing was to get well across the Semoy 
river before the enemy reached it or began to reach it. People who 
have seen that countryside speak with respect of the task of forcing 
the Semoy from the south, and then having to work through the great 
belt of forest just beyond it. Any well-arranged plan of offence 
from the south would aim at crossing the Semoy and debouching 
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before the enemy’s arrival into the great clearing that extends from 
the Meuse at Givet to Beauraing and Rochefort. There was quite 
unnecessary delay in pushing into Belgium. One French apologist 
ventures on the plea that their command was waiting for us! This 
is ridiculous—that a great initial movement, meant to be decisive, 
should be postponed for a critical week by the wielder of a good 
million of soldiers, because an Ally’s 70,000 or 80,000 had not yet 
arrived. 

Is it, perhaps, just as well that the delay did occur? How would 
matters have stood, say, on August 2oth, if the Third, Fourth, and Fifth 
lrench Armies had by that date been holding up the German Third 
and Fourth and Fifth close up to the Duchy and the German frontier ? 
it looks simply as if von Kluck and von Bulow would have found 
their enveloping march rendered much easier and shorter. But one 
has no reason as yet to believe that the French delayed on account 
of this danger. If their intention of attack north of Thionville was a 
whole-hearted affair, they could have been across the Semoy in force 
by August 12th or 13th. By the 15th, they began to see the need 
for extending the Fifth Army towards Namur, and the original offensive 
plan passed into the category of the might-have-been. 

Thereafter a pure strategical encounter on the Meuse and the 
Sambre was all that remained possible, with a bare chance of our 
side being still the attacker when the collision came; but by August 
2oth even this possibility vanished. The German command, in fact, 
had adhered to its doctrine, had carried out its full plan, and found 
it successful; the French command does not give the impression of 
being so sure of its doctrine, and its plan failed. But the competition 
of the two doctrines is not even yet complete, for Germany was capable 
of using Belgium in a way forbidden to the Allied sense of right. 





THE ATTEMPT TO RECAPTURE BASRAH. 


By Ligut.-CoLoNEL C. C. R. Murpny, I.A. 





THE Turks’ attempt to recapture Basrah in mid-April, 1915, resulted 
in three days’ fighting which will go down to history under the name 
of the Battle of Barjisiyah. The story of this battle from the British 
point of view was briefly told in an article entitled ‘‘ The Operations 
in Mesopotamia,’’ which appeared in the Journal of the United Service 
Institution of India for October, 1915. It is now proposed to give an 
account of it entirely from the Turkish side. 

During the winter of 1918-19 the writer found himself in Constanti- 
nople where, through the courtesy of the Turkish General Staff, he 
made the acquaintance of two experienced Turkish officers who were 
present at Barjisiyah. One of these, Lieut.-Colonel Ali Bey, of the 
Fire Extinguishing Regiment,! was of great importance to our subject, 
because, as we shall see, he was virtually in command throughout that 
battle. Moreover, he had kept a diary from the day he left Constanti- 
nople. This diary, which he was good enough to hand over to the 
writer, was not intended for publication, or still less for perusal by a 
British officer, and is therefore of special value and interest. The 
other officer was Major Adil Bey,? General Staff, who was in Meso- 
potamia from the outbreak of hostilities till after Barjisiyah. The 
following account is compiled from the diary of Lieut.-Colonel Ali 
Bey ; from cross-examinations to which both he and Major Adil Bev 
submitted with great patience; and from records in the Turkish War 
Office in Constantinople. 

The news of the defeat of Subhi Bey at Zain® on November 17th, 
1914, and of the sudden collapse of the 38th Division, caused no little 
dismay at the Ministry of War in Stamboul, for they knew that 
the occupation of Basrah by the small British force under Sir Arthur 
Barrett would follow in a few days. Enver Pasha at once resolved 
that the British should be driven out of Mesopotamia at all costs. On 
November 22nd, that is to say, the day before Sir Arthur Barrett 
entered Basrah, Enver Pasha sent for Ali Bey and ordered him to 
form an independent Fire Extinguishing Regiment from the existing | 
battalions and to mobilize it for service in Mesopotamia. This was 
done, and two splendid battalions, each consisting of 21 officers and 
1,030 men, and with two machine-guns borrowed from the 5th Regi- 
ment, left Constantinople on December 3rd and 4th respectively. 





1 See Note 1 at the end of this article. 
2This officer was in command of the Turks at Saihan, on November 15th, 
1914, when they were defeated by Major-General Delamain. 


3 This is the correct name of the battle which delivered Basrah into British 
hands. Written in full it is Kut-az-Zain. 
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Thus, within ten days of the fall of Basrah, the first batch of rein- 
forcements for that front left the capital. Others were to follow. Ali 
Bey says:—‘‘ The 2nd Battalion paraded on the square in front of 
the Ministry of War at 5 p.m. to-day (December 3rd). Enver Pasha 
came out and said good-bye to the troops. Headed by the band we 
then marched down to Sirkidje, where we took boats and crossed over 
to Haidar Pasha. This battalion, which I accompanied, left Haidar 
Pasha at 11 p.m. for Bezanti.’’ 

Then follows a description of their journey. From Bezanti they 
marched to Tarsus, whence they went by rail to Aiexandretta. From 
there they marched to Katma, where they again entrained. On 
December 20th they reached Jerablus, on the Euphrates, and four 
days later they set out on their long journey down the river. Their 
fleet consisted of no less than eighty shakhturs, each capable of carrying 
thirty-two men. The officers’ and machine-gun section’s horses were 
loaded in the shakhturs, the remainder being sent by road to Feluja. 
They reached Nasiriyah on January 27th, 1915, so that their journey 
from Constantinople had taken them fifty-four days. The following 
is an appreciation of the situation, and a summary of events from 
January 28th, according to Ali Bey. 

On arrival at Nasiriyah Ali Bey received long instructions from 
Lieut.-Colonel Sulaiman Askeri, General Staff. Ali Bey was appointed 
to the command of the Right Wing?! and informed that henceforth 
he would be responsible for the organization and preparation of* the 
troops and tribesmen as far as operations were concerned, and also 
for the lines cof communication. Up to January 28th, the Right Wing 
command had consisted of the following remnants of the 38th 
Division :— 

Arab battalions of about 400 men each. 
squadron of cavalry. 

field battery of 6 guns (not Q.F.). 
mountain guns (not O.F.). 

field hospital section. 


There were also the Arab tribesmen under ‘‘ Saaduni Ajaimi Bey ’”’ 
and Abdullah Falih Bey. Also some of the Nejef tribes. 


The Arab tribes of Mesopotamia are valueless. They were armed 
with the old pattern Mauser, with black powder ammunition. These 
arms and ammunition had been captured from the Turkish troops 
which had been‘sent from time to time to try and restore order amongst 
the Arabs. Most of the officers in the Irak divisions? were Arabs 
having no authority with their men. The civil administration in these 
parts was very weak, so the Turks had to depend entirely upon 
Turkish troops. 


= NO = es bo 





1The Turkish forces in Mesopotamia in February, 1915, were divided into three 
parts, namely, the Right Wing command, at Nasiriyah; the Left Wing command, 
in the Ahwaz area; and the Kurna (or Central) command operating on the Lower 
Tigris. 
2The 35th, 36th, 37th, and 38th Divisions. 
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After the fall of Basrah, Javid Pasha! made overtures to Ajaimi 
in order to get the benefit of his personal influence. Ajaimi accepted 
mainly with a view to revenging himself on Saiyyid Talib and also 
to try and make good the losses to his property in the Muntafik 
country. 

In addition to Ajaimi there were some saiyyids, such as Saiyyid 
Muhammad Habubi and Saiyyid Hadi, both from Kerbela; and 
Shaikh Bakir, from Suq-ash-Shuyukh. These persons had thrown 
in their lot with the Turks on account of the proclamation of a jihad, 
but at the same time they were selling their rice to the British. This 
was the situation when Ali Bey took over the command of the Right 
Wing. One of the Arab battalions mentioned above, the field battery, 
the field hospital, as well as the Nejef tribes, were then at Nasiriyah. 
The other Arab battalion, the cavalry squadron, the two mountain 
guns, and Ajaimi’s tribesmen, were at Alawi. At that time some of 
the Kurdish tribes from the Sulaimaniyah and Kerkuk districts had 
sent down mounted contingents under the members of parliament for 
those places. These personages had telegraphed to Constantinople 
exaggerating the number of men they had sent, and saying that they 
had paid all their expenses up to Nasiriyah. In reality, the men 
were being paid by Sulaiman Askeri at the rate of two piastres a day 
for each infantryman, and two and a half piastres a day for each 
mounted man, besides forage for his horse. 

The Osmanjik battalion,? under Sulaiman Askeri, was _ being 
brought from the Kurna to the Right Wing command, together with 
the remainder of the 1st/26th Regiment, which had been sent to Basrah 
before the war, when Sulaiman Shefik Pasha was Vali of that city. 
The 1st/26th Regiment had taken part in all the fighting up to Basrah 
and had lost so heavily that the battalion was now reduced to about 
a hundred and seventy men. Two howitzers were being sent to the 
Right Wing command, and the remnants of the 35th Division. All 
these units arrived in Nasiriyah between January 28th and March 28th. 
Communication was established between the Tigris and the Euphrates 
along the Shatt-al-Gharaf, and food depots were organized at Khamisi- 
yah, Ghabisiyah, and Nakhailah. The Arab battalion from Nasiriyah, 
with a field battery and some tribesmen, were sent down to Nakhailah 
to put that place into a state of defence and to get into touch with 
the British. Those portions of the 35th Division which arrived first 
were sent on to Khamisiyah to support the advance troops at Nakhailah. 
The 35th Division consisted of two regiments of two battalions each, 
namely, the 104th and 105th Regiments, each battalion being about 
600 strong; an engineer company; a cavalry squadron; an artillery 
battalion of two batteries, each battery of six guns, not Q.F.; a 
divisional military band; and a field hospital. The 1o3rd Regiment, 
consisting of two battalions, each 600 strong, was sent to the Kurna 
command. 








1Javid Pasha was Vali of Baghdad, and Inspector of the XIIth and XIIIth 
Army Corps when war broke out. He was recalled to Constantinople in January, 
1Q15. 

2See Note 2 at the end of this article. 
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The 35th Division was formed after the Balkan War, and belonged 
to the Mosul Army Corps. It was composed of men from the Mosul 
area and had no fighting value. At the outbreak of the Great War 
the division was sent to Aleppo, but for some reason unknown to 
Ali Bey it was recalled to Baghdad. When it arrived at Mosul a 
great many of the men deserted, and the result was that the ranks 
of the division were filled up with untrained and undisciplined Arabs 
from the Mosul area who were only soldiers in dress. The Osmanjik 
battalion, and what was left of the 1st/26th Regiment, arrived at 
Nasiriyah about the middle of March. The advance was then about 
to take place. The commander of the whole force, Sulaiman Askeri, 
arrived about the same time. He had been severely wounded and 
was being carried about on a stretcher. 

Sulaiman Askeri Bey had passed through the Ecole Militaire, 
Constantinople, and was therefore a trained Staff officer. His early 
military life was spent in the Monastir district hunting down Bulgarian 
brigands. After the Constitution he went to Baghdad when Nazim 
Pasha was Vali there, and thus he became acquainted with Meso- 
potamia. In the Italian war in Tripoli in 1911 he went to Benghazi, 
where he remained, in the dress of an Arab, for a year under Enver. 
In the Balkan War he greatly distinguished himself by his bravery. 
During the advance of the Turkish Army from Bulair to Adrianople 
he crossed the frontier and entered Bulgaria. At the end of that war 
he resigned, but his resignation was not accepted. At the outbreak 
of the Great War it was considered desirable by the Committee of 
Union and Progress to send him as far away from Constantinople as 
possible, so with 450 selected men! he left that city for Baghdad. 

Before the arrival of the Fire Brigade he had attacked the British 
at Kurna, Where he was wounded. One bullet hit him in the left leg 
below the knee, breaking the bone, and another hit him in the hip. 
As his cure would take perhaps six months he became depressed 
and returned to Baghdad. The Ministry of War sent out Lieut.- 
Colonel Kiazim Bey to take his place, but on the arrival of that 
officer in Baghdad Sulaiman Askeri telegraphed to Constantinople 
that he would not hand over his command; so Kiazim Bey returned. 
Wounded and weak, Sulaiman Askeri travelled from Baghdad down 
to Shatrah by boat, and on to Nasiriyah in a stretcher. On his arrival 
there all the shaikhs and saiyyids came troubling him ‘‘ about money 
and nonsense.’’ There was little talk of duty and preparation for 
fighting. 

‘On March 27th the 35th Division was pushed forward to Khamisi- 
yah, and the Nasiriyah force crossed over to the south bank of the 
Euphrates at Shamiyah. The troops of the Right Wing command, 
and the tribesmen, were to attack Sha’aibah on April 12th. This order 
was issued to the Right and Left Wings and also to the Kurna 
command. 

The information available regarding the British force was as 
follows. The advanced Turkish troops at Nakhailah had come into 





1The Osmanjik Battalion. 
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contact with the British. But Saifullah Bey, who was in command 
there, and Ajaimi, had been sending in fanciful reports of no military 
value, and so, when the 35th Division arrived in Khamisiyah, the 
officer commanding the division took over charge of the Nakhailah 
post. On March 3rd, 8th, and 16th he made reconnaissances and 
reported that the following units had been identified as being present 
with the British force at Sha’aibah :— 

103rd Light Infantry. 

12th Infantry. 

2nd Battalion Norfolk Regiment. 

7th Rajputs. 

33rd Cavalry. 

76th Battery, R.F.A. 

30th Mountain Battery. 

48th Pioneers. 

17th Signal Company. 

it was known that the Sha’aibah towers (gasr) were fortified, and 

also that it was possible to reinforce any part of the British line with 


troops from Basrah. 
The order of battle of the Right Wing command, and the tribes- 


men, concentrated between Shamiyah and Nakhailah was, on March 
27th, 1915, as follows :— 
REGULARS. 
Headquarters of the Right Wing Command. 


15, officers. 
g2 other ranks. 


Headquarters of the 35th Division. 


14 Officers. 
101 other ranks. 


104th Regiment. 


44 officers. 
1,450 other ranks. 


105th Regiment. 
41 officers. 
1,395 other ranks. 


Cavalry Squadron of the 35th Division. 
2 officers. 
70 other ranks. 


Artillery Battalion. 
19 Officers. 
335 other ranks. 
12 field guns. 
533 rounds common shell. 
2,135 rounds shrapnel shell. 
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Engineer Company. 
2 officers. 
80 other ranks. 


Cavalry Squadron, 
3 officers. 
g5 other ranks. 


1st Muretteb Battalion. 
(The Osmanjik Battalion and the 1/26th Regiment.) 
17 Officers. 
729 other ranks. 


The Fire Extinguishing Regiment. 
43 officers (including Ali Bey). 
2,046 other ranks. 


Muretteb Irak Regiment. 
(2 Arab battalions.) 
39 Officers. 
850 other ranks. 


Muretteb Field Battery. 
4 officers. 
216 other ranks. 
5 field guns (not Q.F.). 
412 rounds common shell. 
600 rounds shrapnel shell. 


Mountain Artillery Section. 
1 officer. 
50 other ranks. 
3 mountain guns. 
333 rounds common shell. 
74 rounds shrapnel shell. 


Howitser Section. 
1 officer. 
58 other ranks. 
2 howitzers (105 cm.). 
500 rounds common shell. 
200 rounds shrapnel shell. 


Cavalry Squadron. 
2 officers. 
80 other ranks. 


The above numbers include non-combatants. 
Total: 244 officers and 7,353 other ranks, with 22 guns. 





1 Probably a mistake for two. 
VOL. LXIV. F 
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‘TRIBESMEN. 
With Ajaimi Bey. 


6,153 foot. 
630 horse. 


With Abdullah Falih Bey. 


1,550 foot. 
1,000 horse. 


Mujahidin of Shamiyah and Hindiyah. 
1,027 foot. 
211 horse. 


El Bedur, El Khafajah, Abu Sa’id, and El Husainat Tribes. 
930 foot. 
600 horse. 


Kurdish Mujahidin. 
175 foot. 
1,134 horse. 


Janun-el-U baiyid. 
800 foot. 
81 horse. 


With Satyyid Hadi. 
4,032 foot. 
36 horse. 


Totals: 14,667 foot. 
3,692 horse. 
Tribesmen 18,359 
Regulars 7,597 


Grand total 25,956! 


The numbers of these tribesmen changed every day. It was to 
the advantage of the shaikhs to exaggerate the strength of their 
following because they were being paid so much per man. Their 
rifles were of many kinds, much worn, very dirty, and mostly without 
backsights. The tribesmen had no modern fighting value, and more- 
over, no love for the Turks. On March 30th most of the Jaf, Hama- 
wend, and Nejef tribes deserted from Nakhailah and went back to 
Khamisiyah. Sulaiman Askeri said that in the Turkish Army there 
was no place for deserters, and sent them to their homes. This 





1 This was on March 27th. Many desertions took place between that date and 
April 12th, when Sulaiman Askeri’s total force at Barjisiyah, including non- 
combatants, probably did not exceed 18,000 men. 
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shows the futility of trusting to these tribesmen. The Nakhailah 
Arabs said that the British position at Sha’aibah was an open one 
and could be stormed in an hour. At the same time they were writing 
to Sulaiman Askeri that if the attack were really going to take place 
they would not remain. They were telling the British that the Turks 
would not attack, and they were telling the Turks that the British 
had evacuated Sha’aibah. The result of all this was that the Turks 
knew that their attack on Sha’aibah would fail, but as Sulaiman had 
given his word to Enver Pasha the attack would have to take place. 

The organization of the lines of communication on March 27th 
was as follows:—Along the Euphrates line, provisions and stores 
came to Nasiriyah by river. - From the Tigris line they came by the 
Shatt-al-Gharaf as far as Shatrah by steamer, from Shatrah to Decheh 
by small boat, and then on to Nasiriyah by land. From Nasiriyah 
to Khamisiyah, Suq-ash-Shuyukh, and Suwaichah, by mahailah and 
bellem. From Suq-ash-Shuyukh and Suwaichah to Ghabisiyah via 
Sinafur by river. The British motor boats at the last-named place 
did no harm at all. Two Turkish steamers and two motor boats 
assisted in the transport work. From Ghabisiyah the troops used 
their own transport for carrying their rations. In Nasiriyah there 
were large supply and munition dumps. When the British took to 
shelling the transport by means of guns put on to mahailahs, the 
Turks had to withdraw their depot on the water’s edge at Ghabisiyah 
to a point inland, and they sent two guns and a company of infantry 
to guard it. 5 

On the morning of March 28th, at five o’clock, the Fire Brigade, 
which was on the Shamiyah side of the river, the 1st Muretteb Batta- 
lion, a field battery under the command of a German reserve officer, 
the howitzer section, the Kurdish volunteers, and the headquarters 
of the Right Wing command, started for Abu Salibiq. The track 
had been put in order beforehand, and the march was an easy one. 
The following morning they again made an early start and got as 
far as Khamisiyah. Immediately on arrival there the 35th Division 
and the ammunition columns were sent on to Ghabisiyah, and on the 
afternoon of April 2nd the remainder of the troops in Khamisiyah 
went forward. The first halt was made at Hamadah, the second at 
Legait, and the third at Ghabisiyah. By April 4th all the troops had 
reached Ghabisiyah, whence some were sent on to Nakhailah. The 
Right Wing troops, after spending a night at Rumailah, reached 
Nakhailah on April 8th. Ten days’ rations for the troops had been 
sent here on camels. The advanced troops already in Nakhailah now 
rejoined their units. ; 

The Staff Officer, who had been sent on ahead to make recon- 
naissances and to study the ground over which the attack was to be 
made, now reported as follows :—‘‘ The enemy have made no fortifica- 
tions at Barjisiyah, Zubair, or round about there. The ground is 
gently undulating. There are no British troops or fortifications on the 
Sha’aibah mounds lying north and south-east of the Barjisiyah- 
Kuwaibdah line. From these mounds Sha’aibah itself is distant about 
four kilometres. On this rising ground there are a few shallow trenches 

F 2 
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knee-deep. The enemy have entrenched themselves strongly on the 
south-east of the line of the Sha’aibah towers. Behind this position, 
on the khor side, many tents are to be seen. The British advanced 
line is about 500 kilometres in front of the Sha’aibah towers. About 
half an hour before sunset the Turkish reconnoitring troops went to 
the northern entrance to Zubair, and at sunset they approached to 
within a couple of kilometres of Sha’aibah. Both sides opened fire, 
the enemy being reinforced by an infantry company and two machine- 
guns. They also sent some cavalry and a battery towards their left 
flank. From this skirmish we got the impression that the British 
force and position were of considerable strength.”’ 

The question of water was one of great importance to the attack. 
There were only two watering places, Barjisiyah and Zubair, of which 
the former was much the better. The Turks were therefore obliged 
to make a dangerous flank march close to the enemy’s position round 
the Sha’aibah towers. A squadron of regular cavalry and some 
mounted tribesmen now made a reconnaissance round about Barjisiyah, 
Zubair, and Kuwaibdah. 

On the night of April 10th the force moved towards Barjisiyah 
in two columns, and on the 11th reached the wood before sunrise. 
After digging trenches the tired troops were given a rest. There 
were no signs that the enemy had discovered them. The men were 
forbidden to leave the wood or to light fires. At three p.m. Ali Bey, 
with the commanding officers, made a reconnaissance, moving at first 
towards Zubair and then towards Sha’aibah. The enemy opened fire 
on them with all three arms, but they gained a useful knowledge 
of the ground. When they got back to Barjisivah Wood, Sulaiman 
Askeri Bey, who was lying on a stretcher, gave orders to attack, 


which were as follows :— 


‘OPERATION ORDERS, RIGHT WING COMMAND. 
‘* Barjisivah Wood, April 11th, 1915. 
‘‘1. To-day the enemy opened artillery and machine-gun fire 
on our cavalry patrols on a line south-west from Markab Sha’aibah 


towers. 

‘‘2, The troops of the Right Wing command will attack the 
enemy’s position to-morrow morning before sunrise. The troops and 
mujahidin will creep up close under cover of the darkness. The 
objective of the attack is the Sha’aibah qasr. 

‘*3. Ajaimi Bey and his tribesmen will attack at right-angles to 
the line of the Markab Sha’aibah towers; the 1st Muretteb Battalion 
to the left of this line; the Fire Brigade to the right of this line, 
advancing from a north-westerly direction. The 1o4th Regiment, 
from the centre of the north-western exit of Barjisiyah Wood, facing 
north, will attack the south mounds of Sha’aibah. The Muretteb Irak 
Regiments, with two mountain guns and the mujahidin of Abdullah 
Falih Bey, under Major Vedad Bey, will attack in the same direction. 
The Hindiyah and Shamiyah Mujahidin, under Saiyyid Muhammad 
Habubi and Captain Shevket Bey, will attack the Sha’aibah mounds 
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between the khor and the troops under Vedad Bey. The 105th Regi- 
ment, the cavalry squadron, and the Kurdish horsemen under Deputy 
Zia Bey, will be in reserve at the exit of Barjistyah Wood which 
faces Sha’aibah. Ajaimi Bey will send some of his men in the direc- 
tion of Gurmat Ali. The mounted men of Abdullah Falih Bey will 
attack the enemy’s right flank. The Muretteb field battery will take 
up a position in rear of the centre of the Fire Brigade on a spot 
which has been pointed out to-day to the artillery commander. The 
artillery battalion of the 35th Division will take up a position, which 
will be pointed out, in rear of the 104th Regiment. The howitzers 
will take up a position in rear of the Fire Brigade Regiment. 

‘‘4. Artillery and infantry units will replenish their ammunition 
under their own arrangements. 

‘*5. A field hospital will be established behind the Fire Brigade 
and the 1st Muretteb Battalion. A second field hospital will be estab- 
lished in rear of, and between, the 1o4th Regiment and the Muretteb 
Irak Regiment. Some field hospital sections will be located at the 
exit of Barjisiyah Wood. 

“6. Mv position will be in rear of, and between, the Fire Brigade 
and the 104th Regiment. 

‘‘7. The Engineer Company will prepare the artillery emplace- 
ments and will destroy obstacles. 


** (Signed) At Bey, Lieut.-Colonel, , 
**O.C. Right Wing.’’ 


The above operation orders were issued to Commanding Officers 
and to the Arab shaikhs, and were explained personally to the latter. 
Afterwards the orders were explained to everyone in the neighbour- 
hood. The troops, who had been told to get as much sleep as possible 
before the attack, were roused at ten p.m. and ordered to be ready 
to advance in two hours. By midnight the troops were formed up 
outside the wood ready to advance, and the tribesmen were concen- 
trated at the eastern edge of the wood. The columns having been 
provided with experienced guides, the advance began. It was impor- 
tant, but at the same time not at all easy, for each unit to occupy the 
position allotted to it in the operation orders. Each regiment had 
its own scouts, and there were connecting files between the regulars 
and the tribesmen. The guns followed the infantry. The night was 
very dark. In this formation they marched on through the darkness 
without noise. In Sha’aibah some lights were seen,! which showed 
that the troops were on the right line of march. The sun was now 
rising, and the infantry began to deploy. They approached the 
enemy’s wire entanglements and opened fire. The enemy withdrew 
his outposts into the fort. It was now daylight, and the troops took 
up their positions as ordered. The scouts got to within 300 metres 
of the enemy’s wire. At first no movement of the enemy was observed 
in the fort. Then they opened artillery, machine-gun, and rifle fire, 
and their artillery fire increased. They were unable to locate the 


1Contrary to the strict orders of the G.O.C. at Sha’aibah. 
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enemy’s batteries, and so could not counter them. The enemy 
silenced one of the Turkish batteries, but the others remained in action, 
though apparently without much effect. The slow rate of fire and 
the erratic shooting of the howitzers! were due to faulty mechanism. 
The Turks realized that they were attacking an entrenched position 
which would be difficult to take. Their infantry, being held up, 
entrenched themselves and opened fire on the loopholes of Sha’aibah 
Fort, but without effect. Ajaimi Bey’s troops, which had been ordered 
to support the right flank of the Turkish troops, were of no use at 
all, and towards noon went off to drink water. The Irak Regiment, 
the tribesmen, and the satyyids, who were in Imam Ans, attempted 
to advance, but were not able to effect anything. The result was a 
lull in the fighting on the Turks’ part. Their regular infantry and 
artillery were not able to produce any moral effect on the enemy or 
to induce the Arabs to stand the enemy’s artillery fire. The engineer 
company were without sufficient means to cut wire and destroy 
obstacles. It was hoped, under cover of darkness, to destroy the 
enemy’s wire and to storm his trenches, but if this were not successful 
the Turks intended to retire to Barjisiyah before it got light, entrench 
themselves there, and await the enemy’s counter-attack, thus forcing 
him to come out into the open. 

The situation remained unchanged, and so Ali Bey went off to 
inform Sulaiman Askeri, who was watching the fight through field- 
glasses from an observation post at the eastern end of Barjisiyah 
Wood. They decided to make a general night attack, so Ali Bey 
returned and gave orders accordingly. 

At dusk rifle fire started. The enemy replied with machine-gun 
and rifle fire, and sought out the Turkish columns with a searchlight 
which, however, was soon put out of action. The troops advanced 
to the barbed wire and tried to cut it. Time was passing. They 
were making no headway, and to have continued this attack would 
have been madness. The troops had not slept the night before and 
had been under heavy fire all day. At midnight Sulaiman Askeri’s 
aide-de-camp came to Ali Bey to inquire how things were going. It 
was now reported that the enemy had been reinforced. Sulaiman 
Askeri insisted on renewing the attack at dawn, so Ali Bey issued 
the necessary orders. 

The next attack started before sunrise. Still no progress was 
made. About noon Ali Bey gave the order to retire, but this order 
did not reach the 1st Battalion of the Fire Brigade, and they remained 
in their advanced position. At this juncture the enemy made a sortie 
with some infantry and cavairy towards Imam Ans and inflicted heavy 
losses on the Muretteb Irak Regiment. Again Ali Bey went to 
Sulaiman Askeri and explained the situation to him. Sulaiman Askeri 
sent a squadron of cavalry and a platoon to Zubair to cover the retire- 
ment. He recommended sending one or two infantry battalions to 
Zubair to try and envelope Sha’aibah from a distance. Ali Bey 


1 These howitzers were Bulgarian, while the ammunition was Serbian. The 
Turks might have saved themselves the trouble of bringing these cumbrous howit- 
zers, with 7oo shells, down to Barjisiyah for all the use they got out of them. 
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opposed the plan, saying that the Turkish losses had been very heavy, 
and that the troops, and above all the tribesmen, were completely 
demoralized. Moreover a counter-attack was to be expected. The 
occupation of Zubair would be of no use as the inhabitants of that 
place were only waiting to see which side won. All Ajaimi’s troops 
had run away except about thirty who remained with him. Ali Bey 
knew that after the first Turkish attack had failed Ajaimi had gone 
oo Zubair to see Shaikh Ibrahim and to make some arrangement with 
im. 

Sulaiman agreed that it would be no use to occupy Zubair and 
ordered the troops to be withdrawn to Barjisiyah Wood during the 
night. The 1o4th Regiment, which had been in reserve, and a squad- 
ron of cavalry, were told off as rearguard. About 400 severely wounded 
were to be sent back to Nakhailah. The troops took up their positions 
on the eastern side of the wood ready for a possible attack in the 
morning. The night passed without any fighting. About eight a.m. 
reports were received that enemy columns were on the move. 

The dispositions were as follows:—The 1st Muretteb Battalion 
was on the right flank, the Fire Brigade in the centre, and the 1o4th 
Regiment on the left. The remnants of the Irak Regiment were 
towards Kuwaibdah. The rosth Regiment, the Kurdish horsemen, 
and the Engineer company were in Barjisiyah Wood in reserve. The 
battle started, but up to noon the British infantry could make no 
progress. The enemy made an attack on the left flank with his cavalry, 
but it was easily driven off, so the battle was now going well. By 
two p.m. the Turkish troops in the firing line, and especially the 
Fire Brigade, began to run out of ammunition, and it was not possible 
to get any up to them. The non-combatants who were being used as 
ammunition carriers were mostly wounded. The weather was hot and 
water was scarce. Many of the wounded returning from the firing 
line had been hit in the right arm, hand, or foot. 

The situation became critical. The Turks were sure the enemy 
would not remain where they were, but with the night would return 
to Sha’aibah. Soon their shells began to fall short, and it was known 
that they had gone back. At this moment some of the rst Muretteb 
Battalion gave way, so some cavalry were sent to force them back 
into the firing line. A report was received from the Fire Brigade 
that their casualties had been very heavy, and that both their machine- 
guns had been put out of action. The open character of the ground 
made it difficult to manoeuvre. The 104th Regiment, which had not 
been engaged at all, began to retire. 

In the evening the Turks fell back again, so Ali Bey went to 
Sulaiman Askeri and begged him to get away and to give orders for 
a general retirement. Very reluctantly, and with great disappoint- 
ment, he agreed. Ali Bey had not gone more than a couple of 
hundred yards from him when he heard a revolver shot. Sulaiman 
Askeri had shot himself on his stretcher. 

In the three days’ fighting he had seen that the Arab tribesmen 
of Ajaimi and the Kurds, on whom he had placed such reliance, 
were of no use at all, and that for the failure of this attack he would 
be blamed by Enver. So he committed suicide. 
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During the night orders were given for a retirement to Nakhailah 
as rapidly as possible, and it was carried out without molestation 
from the enemy. Thus the attempt to recapture Basrah had. failed, 
with great loss of life to the Turks and with the greater loss of 
Sulaiman Askeri. During that night the Arabs fled in all directions, 
some across the khor in bellems, others across the desert on horse- 
back. Only Ajaimi and a few of his mounted men remained, like 
vultures to pick up what they could. At daylight the Turks sent two 
squadrons back towards Barjisiyah. They reported that there was 
no enemy to the west of the wood. Ajaimi insisted that the 
enemy would attack Nakhailah at once, but Ali Bey was not to be 
taken in by this ruse to induce him to abandon all his stores and 
ammunition. 

On April 15th the Turks buried Sulaiman Askeri at Nakhailah, 
and then left again at two p.m. Some cavalry remained as rearguard. 
Ali Bey with his force reached Ghabisiyah in tolerable order consider- 
ing everything, and then left again at once for Khamisiyah, where 
thev halted for four days. 

At Khamisiyah Enver Pasha, from the Ministry of War in Con- 
stantinople, summoned Ali Bey to the telegraph office and asked for 
a report. Ali Bey explained that, owing to the superiority of the 
enemy and the worthlessness of the tribesmen, the Turks had been 
driven back; that the enemy had lost so heavily that there was no 
chance of the Turks being pursued, or of Mesopotamia being further 
invaded for some time to come; and that Ali Bey was trying to 
reorganize his forces. After this Colonel Nureddin Bey was appointed 
to the chief command of the forces in Mesopotamia. At Khamisiyah 
Ali Bey formed a battalion from the remnants of the Irak Regiment, 
which he left there with two guns, and then went on to Nasiriyah 
with the rest of the force. On arrival there it was reported that the 
enemy were bombarding the Hagiqah Dam, and all the inhabitants 
were getting ready to leave the town. Ali Bey, however, stopped 
this and made arrangements for holding Nasiriyah with the remnants 
of the 35th Division. 

Ali Bey then handed over the town to the Muntifik Area Command 
and went to Kut-al-Amarah with what remained of the Fire Brigade 
and the 1st Muretteb Battalion. Colonel Nureddin Bey arrived in 
Baghdad from Constantinople in forty-two days, during which time 
nothing had happened. Ali Bey then went to Baghdad, handed over 
to Nureddin Bey, and left for the Caucasus front. 

The casualties amongst the regular troops at Barjisiyah amounted 
to 54 officers and 2,381 other ranks. These figures do not include 
the very slightly wounded. The casualties amongst the Arab and 
Kurdish tribesmen are unknown, but probably did not exceed a few 
hundred. The bulk of the casualties occurred amongst the Turkish 
troops, namely, the Fire Brigade and the rst Muretteb Battalion. 
The Fire Brigade lost half its total strength. Only five Arab officers 
were killed and wounded, which shows the part they had played in 
the fighting. The majority of the Arabs who were missing rejoined 
the retreating tribes. The diary concludes with the following remark : 
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‘* Although the Turks were so badly equipped and cared for, still 
we all felt proud because we had done our duty.’’ Up to this point 
Turkish opinion only has been quoted. For the statements which 
follow there is merely the authority of the writer. 

After exhaustive inquiry the writer puts down the number of 
regular combatant troops at Barjisiyah at 240 officers and 6,300 other 
ranks. Of these only the Fire Brigade and the 1st Muretteb Battalion 
were composed of real Turks. The total fighting strength of these 
two units on the night before the battle was 2,550 of all ranks. It 
will therefore be urged by the military student who examines the 
order of battle given above that if Enver Pasha had really meant to 
recapture Basrah he would have sent more regular troops to that 
front. It must, however, be remembered that when the Fire Brigade 
left Constantinople the mobilization of the Turkish Army had only 
just begun. Mighty events were happening everywhere almost daily, 
and for the time being the attention of the Ministry of War was 
absorbed in the forthcoming operations in the Caucasus. Further- 
more, although Enver Pasha was himself anti-British, it was Russia, 
and not England, whom the Turkish nation regarded as its real enemy. 

The Third Turkish Army crossed the Russian frontier on Christ- 
mas Eve, 1914. Two days later began a series of desperate encounters, 
known collectively as the Battle of Sari Kamish, which continued 
until January 5th. The frightful nature of this fighting, which is 
perhaps not generally realized, may be judged from the few following 
facts. At the time of crossing the frontier the IXth Army Corps 
comprised at least 18,000 combatants. At the end of December the 
whole corps could only muster a thousand men. The Xth Corps 
arrived in the Sari Kamish area on December 29th. Within two days 
its strength was reduced to a total of 2,300 men. The XIth Corps 
suffered so severely that on January 6th it was found impossible to 
form one division out of its former three. 

It was, therefore, only natural that for some time after this the 
eyes of the Turkish Empire should remain turned towards the blizzard 
that was sweeping down from the Caucasus, and that the Mesopotamian 
force should be lost sight of. Then came the British bombardments 
of the Dardanelles, warning the Turks that an army would be required 
in the Gallipoli peninsula, and so it was reluctantly decided that no 
more troops could be spared for a front so far away from Constanti- 
nople as lower Mesopotamia. Still Enver Pasha never doubted that 
Sulaiman Askeri, with his 6,300 regulars and his hordes of Arabs and 
Kurds, would retake Basrah. 

It is interesting to note the extent to which the Shatt-al-Gharaf 
was used by the Turks for the Nasiriyah concentration, the Osmanjik 
Battalion, the 1/26th Regiment, the 104th and 105th Regiments, and 
the field ‘and mountain artillery, all coming by this route. 

According to Major Adil Bey there were altogether twenty-eight 
guns with the Turkish forces at Nasiriyah, which agrees with Sir 
Arthur Barrett’s estimate. Ali Bey, however, states definitely that not 
more than twenty-two guns were employ ed at Barjisiyah. 


1 Only twenty- one, unless there were three mountain guns, which the writer 
thinks unlikely. 
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_ It will be observed that when the orders for the attack had been 
issued to the Right and Left Wings and to the Kurna command, 
they were then ‘‘explained to everyone in the neighbourhood.” This 
is, perhaps, the most significant sentence in Ali Bey’s diary. The 
Turks knew well that if they could defeat the British the whole 
countryside would rise and drive the invading infidel into the sea. 
Indeed, they encouraged the idea by holding out prospects of loot and 
by pointing to the merit of joining in a jihad which had been pro- 
claimed by the Sultan of Turkey. Arabs from far and wide, as well 
as the whole Muslim population of Basrah, were only waiting to see 
who was going to win, when they would swoop down on the van- 
quished. Swarms of Arabs, who were domiciled in Persian territory, 
actually crossed the Shatt-al-Arab, so as to be on the spot when the 
time came. When they heard the Turks were retreating they all 
disappeared. ° 


NOTES. 


1.—The Fire Extinguishing Regiment.—A famous regiment forming part of 
the First Army. Their permanent station is Constantinople, and their main duties 
are those of an ordinary city fire brigade, but they also furnish guards at places 
like the Ministry of War, and attend ceremonial parades, such as the Selamlik, 
in which they take a picturesque part. They are popularly known as the Constanti- 
nople Fire Brigade, or Sapeurs Pompiers. The Turks call them the Itfaiye Alas. 


Their pre-war establishment was four battalions, composed of men specially 
selected from line regiments. They had no machine-guns. During the war five 
additional battalions were raised, making nine in all. The 2nd and 4th Battalions 
were sent to Mesopotamia, and two fresh battalions, the 5th and 6th, and a 
company, were raised in Constantinople to take their places. Shortly afterwards 
this company was expanded into the 7th Battalion. The ist, 3rd, 5th, and 6th 
Battalions were sent to Gallipoli to join the Fifth Army. An 8th Battalion, formed 
from a nucleus taken out of the 7th, was raised in 1917, and on July 13th, 1918, 
a oth Battalion was added. When the writer left Constantinople in February, 1919, 
only three battalions existed, namely, the 7th, 8th, and gth. 

2.—The Osmanjik Battalion.—At the beginning of the war, Sulaiman Askeri 
collected some 450 Fidais and formed them into the Osmanjik Battalion. They 
were a wild lot, and were originally intended for special service on the Russian 
shores of the Black Sea, but when that scheme was abandoned they were sent 
to Mesopotamia. This obscure formation was there amalgamated with the 1st 
Battalion of the famous 26th Regiment, and became the 1st Muretteb Battalion. 
The Fidais did not constitute an official Turkish organization. 
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THE MEDICAL WORK OF THE ITALIAN 
EXPEDITIONARY FORCE. 


By LievuT.-CoLoNEL G. N. STEPHEN, R.A.M.C. (T.C.) 





A note dealing in outline mainly with the following subjects :— 

1. The differences in the circumstances of the medical work of the 
Italian and British Expeditionary Forces respectively. 

2. The resulting differences in the application of identical principles. 

3. The more noteworthy facts in the history of the work done by the 
Army Medical Service and Royal Army Medical Corps in Italy. 

4. The natural features of the successive British fronts in Italy and the 
medical arrangements and events thereon. 


\ 





THE following note is based on observations made by the writer when 
on duty with the Italian Expeditionary Force in February and March, 
IgIQ. 

At this date fighting in Italy had been over for from three to four 
months, but the British and other fronts, as also the behind-the-line 
areas, were still in such a condition as to tell theirown tale. In addition 
the writer enjoyed two great advantages, viz., the company of officers 
who severally or collectively had taken part in all the operations reviewed, 
and free access to various official and semi-official documents bearing 
thereon. 


It should also be noted :— 

1. That the writer’s angle of outlook was that of an officer who 
had of necessity become familiar with operations of a like kind in France, 
as seen both from the bottom and from the top. 

2. That his immediate aim was to ascertain (a) in what way Italian 
doings differed from B.E.F. doings, and (b) how far Italian experience 
was likely to prove a source of lessons not to be derived as easily and 
more assuredly from work done elsewhere. 


A. 

The majority of the medical officers employed in Italy during the 
period of active operations had previously served with the British 
Expeditionary Force in France, and the general principles of medical 
administration and execution were identical with those practised in 
France. 
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B. 


There were, however, a considerable number of well marked 
differences in the circumstances of their application, e.g. :— 

1. The duration of active operations was relatively very brief, 
i.e., only about 11 months as compared with about 52. 

2. The total force was relatively very small, say, an average of 
about 70,000 men (7.¢., five divisions for the first four to five months 
and only three for the remainder) as compared with, say, 2,000,000. 

3. Uncertainty as to whether the British line could be maintained 
was more continuous than in France, for the British front was always 
of such a kind that a break through the Allied line on either flank must 
have entailed instant withdrawal for many miles. Consequently, all 
medical arrangements had to be based on the possibility of the forward 
area medical units having to be shifted at very short notice. 

4. There was also, for political and other reasons, a continuous 
uncertainty as to the extent and duration of the British operations. 

5. The distance of the true front from the L. of C. and the bases 
was relatively very great. Apart from the actual distance in miles there 
was only one railway along which the British ambulance trains could 
travel, and they did not enjoy its exclusive use. Consequently an 
ambulance train could rarely reach a base hospital in less than 36 hours, 
and the average was much more. This fact, apart from other drawbacks, 
created a relative deficiency in hospital trains. 

6. As nearly everything had to be brought many hundreds of miles 


by train, there was a relative shortage of the bulkier forms of supply. 


«e , 


There were also no reserves of medical officers or ‘‘ other ranks,” and 
‘rom an evacuation point of view the closest equivalent to an overseas 
base (7.c., a Dover or Southampton) was Marseilles. 

7. The total Allied front was somewhat narrow, and behind-the-line 
areas could not be exclusively allotted to each of the three forces 
concerned, French, Italian, British. Partly owing to this circumstance, 
partly to more avoidable causes, the difficulty in obtaining sites for 
medical units was relatively much greater than in France. 

8. There were natural obstacles to the close contact of the British 
and enemy forces, such as did not exist in France, 1.e., the fronts were 
either in mountain country or along the banks of river beds thousands 
of yards wide. 

g. Short as was the total period of active operations, the same 
front was not held throughout, and for this and other reasons the positions 
of the headquarters both of the Commander-in-Chief and of the 
Inspector-General of Communications, as also of the ambulance train 
base had to be altered with relative frequency. 

10. Owing to various circumstances a relatively large number 
of towns situated at long distances from one another were treated 
throughout as L. of C. and base localities. 

11. Throughout the whole period the I.E.F. authorities were 
responsible for the transport through Italy of the ineffectives of another 
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expeditionary force, and had to receive and treat them pending transport 
at a place not of their own choosing and medically ill-fitted for the 


purpose. 
C. 


The foregoing differences in circumstances combined to give rise 
in Italy to a number of differences in the application of the general 
principles equally observed both by B.E.F. and I.E.F. The following 
are examples :— 

I. Relatively little use was made of huts and tents, either at the 
bases or on the L. of C. In the forward areas also permanent buildings 
were chiefly used by Casualty Clearing Stations, their accommodation 
being extended by tents when necessary. 

2. Relatively the forward area medical units had to change their 
positions with frequency, and although they met the same needs they 
tended to be somewhat less elaborate in their arrangements than were 
similar units in France. 

3. The Casualty Clearing Stations were placed at a relatively long 
distance from the fighting line and did not depart so widely as in France 
from the scope of work assigned to them by the ante-bellum text 
books. 

4. Relatively much more dependence than in France was placed 
on advanced operating theatres, and these were so located that all 
casualties necessarily passed their doors and could have their condition 
ascertained before they had been moved very far. 

5. Relatively the hand carriage of casualties was little employed, 
the lie of the ground and other circumstances making it commonly possible 
to bring wheeled transport practically right up to the firing line. Relatively, 
therefore, it was easy to keep the true front clear. These statements 
are subject to certain qualifications to which reference will be made 
later. 

6. Relatively little labour was expended in the making of dug-outs, 
the lie of the ground commonly affording a considerable degree of natural 
protection to advanced dressing stations and regimental aid posts. 

7. No special arrangements were made at the casualty clearing 
stations for cases of gas and of trench foot, but at the divisional 
dressing stations the usual provisions for defence against gas attacks 
and for the treatment of gas cases and of trench foot continued to be 
made right up to the end. Practically, however, these never ‘had to 
be used. 

8. The character of one front led to the belief that great alterations 
in field ambulance equipment would be necessary, and that of another 
suggested the necessity of an almost entirely novel subdivision of field 
ambulance personnel and outfit. In the event the first anticipation 
in question was only partly upborne, but the second was fully realized. 
Further allusion to these proposed and realized departures from the 
normal will be made later. 
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g. The stay of men in rest camps was strictly limited to seven 
days, and the provision of convalescent depots at the bases was 
considerably delayed. Hence it is probable that a comparative study 
of B.E.F. and I.E.F. records would show that the aggregate loss of man 
power due to originally slight causes was in Italy unduly high. For 
neither of the two circumstances in question was the medical department 
responsible. 

10. Practically throughout the whole period the units on the 
L. of C. and at the bases were forced to depend on inefficient contracts 
for everything in the nature of laundry work, and it does not seem to 
have been always possible to maintain underclothing issue in connection 
with L. of C. camp bath houses. Both circumstances could probably 
be definitely shown to have had unfavourable effects. 

11. A relatively large use was made of the practice of maintaining 
“detention hospitals’’ and of splitting ordinary hospitals into widely 
separated and practically independent sections. Among the underlying 
causes were the necessity of keeping the nominal number of units down to 
the total permissible by War Establishment Regulations and the scattered 
character of base and L. of C. localities. Curiously enough, in one locality 
the first of these causes produced an almost precisely opposite effect, 
units originally independent being aggregated under one command. 
Further reference to this particular locality (Bordighera) will be made 
later. 

12. The office of the Senior Medical Officer of the Expeditionary 
Force (or D.M.S.) was located in the forward area. This fact, coupled 
with the accessibility of the true front by wheeled traffic, enabled him 
not only to hold frequent conferences im loco with A.D.M.S.’s of Divi- 
sions, but also to talk over their work and its bearings even with 
battalion medical officers. 

13. The same fact (the location of the D.MLS. office in the forward 
area) also enabled the Senior Medical Officer of the force to advise 
personally the Commander-in-Chief in his double capacity of fighting 
commander of the troops engaged and of general officer in command of 
the whole expedition. 

14. The distance and great size of the L. of C. and base areas 
necessitated the maintenance of a complete L. of C. command through- 
out the whole existence of the Expeditionary Force. 


D. 


A certain number of features in I.E.F. doings demand a separate 
note, even though some were not without close analogy in France :— 

1. The first contingent of the force had to push forward from its 
detraining point to the assembling point, about 60 miles distant, along 
a road crowded with a reverse stream of beaten Italian units and civilian 
refugees. 

2. Within about ten days of the Austrian armistice (November 
4th) a Prisoner of War relief party, under an R.A.M.C. officer, was on 
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its way to Austria. The same step in regard to Bavaria was taken 
with equal speed on the German submission (November 11th). 

3. In the course of 11 months of active operations the I.E.F. held 
three different fronts. On the first front five Divisions were engaged ; 
on the second only three, as the two others had been sent back to B.E.F., 
whence all had come. On the last front there were only two Divisions, 
the other one having been left behind as ascreen and to assist the Italians 
in holding the vacated line. Consequently, during the general offensive 
that followed, casualty collection and evacuation arrangements had to 
be contrived for two widely separated forces (compare the B.E.F. 
position in June, 1918, Champagne, and June, 1917, Nieuport.) 

4. The inadequacy of the heavy transport under the direct control 
of the R.A.M.C. was severely felt on the occasion just mentioned. The 
change of fronts took place at comparatively short notice, and as no 
priority in the matter of transport was accorded to the Medical Depart- 
ment it succeeded in moving its casualty clearing stations into their new 
positions only by borrowing transport from the Italians. 

5. On the first front the casualties were almost entirely shell 
wounds. They were also almost entirely shell wounds on the second 
front except on three occasions, The first of these was an enemy offensive 
on June 15th, and the others were two organized British raids in August. 
On the third front the casualties were mainly machine gun. 

6. Throughout the whole period of activity there were occasional 
casualties due to air raids, but, practically speaking, none due to gas. 
The enemy used gas to any extent only on one occasion, and it pro- 
duced no effects beyond quickly passing, vomiting, and coughing. The 
gas used appears to have been cyanogen bromide. 

7. The medical arrangements during the two principal operations 
were severely tested by the coincidence of epidemic disease, 7.e., at the 
time of the enemy attack on the second front many Field Ambulance 
and Motor Ambulance Convoy men were suffering from influenza. 
The same disease was rampant at the date of the British offensive in 
October on the third front, when there was also a certain amount of 
dysenteric diarrhoea. As a direct consequence, only one Casualty 
Clearing Station could well be used on this occasion for battle 
casualties,as the second was full of ‘‘ flu’ and medical cases (the third 
had necessarily been left on the vacated front to meet the needs of the 
Division there remaining). An indirect consequence was that an Italian 
Ambulance Train had to be borrowed for the first evacuation. of the 
October offensive, for in clearing the forward area before this battle 
all the British trains had necessarily been sent to the base, and they 
could not be got back before the battle began. 

8. Probably owing to the same cause during the eight days of the 
October offensive, the cases handled by the Field Ambulances of one 
of the two Divisions engaged, included more sick than wounded (1,092 
sick against 1,052 wounded). No field ambulances with which the 
writer worked during offensives in France had a similar experience, but 
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it is true that he saw no Field Ambulance work during the summer 
of 1918, when influenza was pan-epidemic. 

8a. It is probable that the medical statistics of the I.E.F. will be 
found to support the view that gas gangrene is most liable to occur 
when the radical treatment of casualties is deferred and the fighting is 
on ground that has been subjected to high cultivation. Neither of these 
circumstances obtained in I.E.F. and gas gangrene was apparently 
of somewhat rare occurrence. 

. So far as a complete set of weekly wastage returns are any 
guide, the total daily battle casualties (7.e., wounded and killed) must 
have been usually well under 20 per diem, except on June 15th (the 
Austrian offensive), October 27th to November 4th (the October offen- 
sive), and on the occasion of two organized British raids in August. 

The Austrians seem, as a rule, to have limited themselves to 
occasional bursts of shell fire, concentrating this upon some given spot, 
and more commonly on the main battle positions than on the fire and 
support trenches. That this was not their invariable way of waging war 
is suggested by the fact that they took the first front, or almost the 
whole of it, from the Italians soon after it had been handed over to the 
latter, when the British moved out. 

10. The medical statistics of the force will probably be found to 
bring out with exceptional clearness the value of arrangements for the 
early application of operative and resuscitation treatment. The writer 
has seen no statistics, but was informed that as soon as the system of 
advanced operating centres was established, all cases began to reach 
the Casualty Clearing Stations in excellent condition, despite the fact 
that at this time the distance of the Casualty Clearing Stations from 
the firing line was relatively greater than previously. In the earlier 
period many cases arrived in an inoperable condition, and some died 
on their way down. 

11. From the beginning all regimental aid posts were kept 
provided with Thomas splints. 

12. I.C.T., or in other words troubles in the nature of boils, 
inflamed scratches and the like, was a prominent cause of wastage, 
despite the fact that the arrangements secured every man a bath at 
intervals of ‘en days and a change of clothing at approximately 
fortnightly intervals, even on the second front where there was a 
shortage of water. 

On one of the fronts a special section of a Casualty Clearing Station 
was told off for its treatment. 

13. In Lombardy and Venezia, the two Italian provinces in which 
British troops were stationed, fevers of the typhoid group are endemic, 
and malarial foci exist. Moreover, during the first half of the whole 
period, and more or less throughout the whole of it, zymotic diseases of 
all orders were exceedingly rife among the civil population. Despite 
these facts the sickness rate among the troops, as judged by the wastage 
returns, seems; to have been kept down to a very satisfactory level, 
otherwise than in respect of venereal disease and influenza. 
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The steps taken by the Director of Medical Services included ° 
repeated, and at length successful, endeavours to induce the Italian 
Government to force the provincial authorities to deal with civilian 
zymotic disease. It seems possible that the effect of this step may be 
long lasting, as the writer found that the Italians were still using a 
chlorinating plant for the sterilizing of drinking water which the British 
left behind them when moving away from their original front in March 
1918. 

E. 

The fronts successively occupied were the Montello, the Asiago, 
and the Piave; and the following statements will try to bring out 
briefly the dominant features of each, as also how far the events thereon 
seem to have presented any Army Medical Service or Royal Army 
Medical Corps problems for which there was no precise counterpart 
in France. 

THE MONTELLO FRONT. 


(About 14 winter weeks. Divisions available: five.) 


A river bank front, guarded by a long, narrow, flat topped hill, 
say eight miles long, three miles wide, and 1,000 ft. high. Its sides 
sloped steeply and at the back overlooked the dead flat plain, in which 
lie the cities of Trevizo, Padua, and Venice. 

Along the other or enemy side wound a dry river, nowhere much 
less than 2,000 yards wide. By a dry river is meant a waste of shingle 
beds intermitted by streams of varying depths, breadth, and swiftness. 

Along the river bank and all round the bottom of the hill ran a good 
metal road communicating with other like roads leading across the 
plain. In addition, the hill top was traversed at about 800 yards intervals 
by unmetalled cart tracks leading from the plain behind, down the river 
in front. 

On the plain side were some large villages and many scattered groups 
of houses. There was also a village at each end of the hill, and the river 
bank itself was fringed here and there with cottages and houses. On 
the top of the hill were a few isolated houses ; and a large number of 
deep natural depressions exactly resembling huge mine craters. 

The river bank was trenched and regimental aid posts arranged in 
the houses among which the trenches ran. The top of the hill was 
reserved for heavy and light artillery. To find places both for their gun 
emplacements and for their regimental aid posts was easy, thanks to the 
existence of the curious pits that have been mentioned. By driving 
adits into their sides complete protection could be secured. 

The main dressing station was at the back of the hill about 10 miles 
by road from the nearest casualty clearing station, and about half that 
distance from the farthest regimental aid post. 


Arrangements. 
Only the forward edge of the hill mentioned was under the direct 
observation of the enemy on the opposite side of the river, and clearing 
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it was easy except for the fact that its surface was somewhat soft ; as 
has been indicated, however, no part of it was far distant from a 
practicable road. 

As for infantry casualties, the existence of a road running right 
along the fire trenches was well calculated to make their evacuation 
easy likewise. It was, however, in full view of the enemy, and eventually 
it became the practice to keep back casualties if possible until nightfail. 

The chief medical danger of this front was that the enemy should 
take to shelling heavily the ends of the hill around which the evacuation 
road ran. In that case the casualties would have had to be evacuated 
over the top of it. This would have been quite possible, but, as the tracks 
up the face of the hill were steep and rather soft, it would have been a 
laborious task if the casualties were numerous. These tracks, too, like 
the road below, were under direct observation. 


Events. 


Except for a few air raids, fighting on this front seems to have been 
practically confined to occasional bursts of artillery fire, so far as the 
enemy was concerned. The daily average number of casualties was low, 
and there was plenty of protection from the weather for men not actually 
on duty. As has been indicated, there was a possibility of difficulties 
arising, but they did not eventuate, and this front as a whole can hardly 
be regarded as having presented any new medical problems. 


THE ASIAGO FRONT. 
(About 32 spring, summer, and autumn weeks. Divisions available : three.) 


This front lay about 4,000 feet above sea-level, on the top of a clump 
of mountains rising very steeply from the Venetian plain. The enemy 
front was of a like kind except for the fact that the peaks dotting and 
overlooking it were higher, and that behind it lay not a plain but a 
series of mountains and passes. 

Both fronts included mountain villages, and between them lay the 

Asiago Plateau ; in other words, a slight cup in the ground varying in 
width between 500 yards and 2,000 yards, and with a very irregular 
surface. 
Behind the British front the ground was thickly covered with pine 
trees. There were small woods also in the space intervening between 
the fronts and behind the enemy position. The British battle position 
and its rear measured, as the crow flies, about 8,000 yards in breadth 
and 5,000 yards in depth from back to front. 

But the real superficies was very much greater than these figures 
suggest. It was made up of several mountains crushed up together, so 
to speak, at their tops, and the whole surface presented a number of 
side to side or fore and aft depressions (or shallow valleys) separated 
by hog backs and peaks, some quite small, some towering much above 
the average level of the area as a whole. 
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Up the main spurs rising from the plain ran three well-metalled 
roads broad enough for two vehicles to pass one another, but with rather 
high gradients, and presenting many hairpin bends. Towards and on 
the top these main roads were connected by hilly and narrow, but still 
well-made, roads winding amid the trees and shallow valleys. For water 
supply the force was mainly dependent on that pumped up from the 
plain. 

Arrangements. 

The first reconnaissances suggested that this front would have to 
depend almost entirely on horse-pack and limber transport. In the 
event it was found that on the top all kinds of transport could be used, 
and that the roads from the plains could be traversed with ease by several 
different makes of motor chassis, provided that nothing larger than 
a 13-cwt. lorry was employed. 

Consequently, the medical service found no equipment-alteration 
necessary, beyond replacing certain of its ambulance cars by others 
with different chassis. 

The nature of the ground made it possible to provide well-protected 
Regimental Aid Posts right in the front line; one or two were even 
pushed out into No Man’s Land, in preparation for raiding casualties. 

It was also possible to place hutted advanced dressing stations 
well up behind the groups of Regimental Aid Posts and to clear the 
latter either by ordinary or Ford ambulances. The “ carries,” there- 
fore, were usually quite short, but were liable to be very laborious if 
a casualty happened to occur in some small valley or depression with 
steep sides and a slippery rock-strewn surface. 

The divisional dressing stations, on the other hand, were placed 
as close to the rear edge of the mountain top as possible. They were 
hutted buildings so constructed as to be capable of being used as fully 
developed Advanced Operating Centres if required. 

About midway between them, towards the plain, but considerably 
below their level, was placed an Advanced Operating Centre, with bed 
accommodation for 100 patients. This lay in the middle road of the 
three mentioned, and, as this was the only one used by descending 
convoys, all casualties necessarily passed its doors. From this place was 
a further drop of nearly 3,000 feet before the nearest Casualty Clearing 
Station in the plain was reached. 

None of these consecutive units was far from its fellow as the crow 
flies—(the Regimental Aid Posts say a mile from their Advanced 
Dressing Stations, the latter say two from their Divisional Dressing 
Stations, these again one-and-a-half mile from the Advanced Operating 
Centre, and nine from this to the nearest Casualty Clearing Station). 

Owing, however, to the twisting character of the roads, the rises 
and falls on the top, and the long drop from the Advanced Operating 
Centre to the plain, ambulances could travel only very slowly ; so the 
real or time distance was long. Consequently the Advanced Operating 
Centre was made the normal off-loading point for all casualties of any 
severity, as also any case presenting evidence of shock. 


G2 
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Events. 


Such practice was rendered possible by the fact that again on this 
front the daily average of casualties was low. The enemy artillery was 
skilful in placing shots behind peaks and rocks, and, owing to the hardness 
of the ground, a successful shot was liable to do a great deal of damage. 
But the British artillery, if no more skilled, was much more active, so 
the enemy was forced to confine himself to occasional artillery work, 
and could not attempt offensive trench fighting. It left working parties 
in No Man’s Land alone, and did not venture on reprisals however bold 
the challenges it received. 

On two occasions, however, the casualties ran up to about 200 as 
the result of large organized British raids, and on another, after a heavy 
bombardment on the whole front, the enemy attempted a definite 
offensive and succeeded in driving in part of the British flank. On this 
occasion, June 15th, the bombardment casualties and those incurred 
in retaking the captured positions ran up the day’s total to about 1,000. 

During the bombardment just mentioned the enemy used a great 
many gas shells, and, as arranged in anticipation of such an event, as 
many men as possible repaired to various elevated points chosen for the 
purpose in and behind the line. 

The chief medical danger of this front was the possibility of evacuation 
being stopped by trees being cut by shell fire and falling across the roads 
on the top of the mountain. At many places they were edged by rapidly 
falling ground, so that diversion from obstructions was not possible. 

The state of the woods does not indicate that many trees along 
the road were ever thus cut, but the danger in question seems to have 
been realized for a short time and to some extent during the offensive 
mentioned. 

Nor was the evacuation road from the Divisional Dressing Stations 
rearwards altogether satisfactory. It was quite a good road in itself, but 
driving down deep descents with heavy falls on one side and frequent 
hairpin bends would have been a nerve-shaking task if it had had to be 
repeated several times a day and for many days on end. 

It is, in fact, an interesting surmise what would have happened 
on this front if the daily casualties had been more numerous, or if the 
enemy offensive on June 15th had been more prolonged or more successful ; 
also if the front had had to be held against an active enemy after snow 
had fallen. 

For this front there was no analogy in France. Through its work 
in India the Army Medical Service is familiar with the needs of warfare 
in mountainous country, but the writer is not aware that it has ever had 
to arrange for two complete Divisions simultaneously engaged on one 
mountain top, and in any case no such two Divisions in India have 
ever been faced by an enemy armed as were the Austrians on this front. 

Consequently, it is probable that, when the medical events thereon 
can be examined in full detail, they will be found to afford a good deal 
of instruction not to be derived from R.A.M.C. work elsewhere 
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No use was ever made of the overhead mountain railways or cable 
lines (teleferico) which figured at one time with frequency in the illus- 
trated weekly papers. Some of them were in use by the Italians for 
bringing down material from the top of the mountain at the time of 
the writer’s examination of this front. He observed that the carriages 
or cradles were severely jolted every time they passed an upright (these 
being commonly only about 100 yards apart), and he was informed that 
they were liable to have their progress arrested indefinitely between any 
two points. They also swayed perceptibly from side to side. Their actual 
rate of progress is quite slow, but, as the lines are laid, practically speaking, 
straight up and down, irrespective of valleys and heights, the rate of 
ascent and descent achieved is relatively great as compared with mountain 
road travel. Their suitability for the evacuation of casualties can be 
estimated, to some extent, on these various facts. The journeys begin 
and end, of course, at fixed and immovable points, _ 


THE PIAVE FRONT. 
(About 15 autumn days. Divisions available: two.) 

On this, as on the Montello front, No Man’s Land was a dry river, 
but for several miles on each side the land was absolutely flat, except 
for the fact that the bank on each side was defined by an earthen bund 
—that on the enemy side being five or six feet high and'in good condition 
throughout. 

The river here was from 1,200 to 2,000 yards wide, and had in ‘its 
middle a large shingle island, divided from the mainland by streams 
swift, wide, and deep enough to make attempts at fording dangerous. 

Some five or six hundred yards beyond the enemy bund was a second 
line of natural machine gun and rifle positions, as also scattered cottages ; 
then, farther, inland, several villages, and finally, about six to eight miles 
from the bund, a river running between high banks like a railway cutting 
——a natural machine gun and rifle position. 

This front was taken up solely for the purpose of launching an 
immediate offensive, and the troops were not moved into position until 
just before it was intended to be launched. There was, however, an 
unintended wait for 24 hours after the first step, namely the seizure of 
the river island, had been taken. 


Arrangements. 

The central idea was to push the infantry across as rapidly as 
possible by means of row-boats and foot-bridges, and follow with the 
guns as soon as possible. 

It was known in advance, however, that the construction of bridges 
would be difficult, and to get anything but guns and ammunition across 
might be impossible for some days after the offensive had been success- 
fully launched. Consequently, the medical service made arrangements 
accordingly, and included in its cal¢ulations the possibility of the advance 
being rapid once the river had been crossed. 

No site for a Casualty Clearing Station could be found nearer the 
river than about 17 miles, but an Advanced Operating Station was placed 
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within four to five as the crow flies, and Advanced Dressing Stations 
were prepared within quite easy reach of its banks. 

Beech posts or casualty collecting posts on the river bank 
accessible to wheeled transport, were established at each jumping off 
point, and bearer relay posts arranged on the island as soon as the 
advance had begun. 

The remaining arrangements consisted, roughly speaking, in dividing 
the field ambulances into a heavy and a light division—the latter to be 
equipped with nothing that could not be packed on mules or hand 
carried, if necessary; the heavy and smaller section, together with all 
bulky equipment, was to remain behind at the Advanced Dressing 
Stations and Divisional Dressing Stations until effective bridges were 
established. 

Events. 

In the event this did not prove to be the case, so far as the R.A.M.C. 
was concerned, for about four days. Luckily, however, battle casualties 
during this offensive, apart from ‘killed in action” and wounded 
prisoners, did not exceed about 1,500, and the great majority occurred 
in the open ground between the enemy bund and the machine gun 
positions farther inland. 

At the villages on the second river mentioned the enemy made no 
strong stand, and, beginning to beat a rapid retreat, eventually called for 
an armistice on the seventh day after the final launching of the offensive. 

Meantime, the ambulance heavy transport had been got across the 
river and the usual series of units established. Among them was a 
skeleton advanced operating centre, which was sent over on the second 
or third day. It opened up in one of the villages. Later it advanced 
to a small town some 15 miles from the bund. Here the enemy had 
left behind a hospital with all its equipment, so, though the Advanced 
Operating Centre consisted only of a single operating team, it was able 
to do good work. 

The light divisions of the ambulances were given priority in the 
matter of crossing in the early stages of the offensive, and their work, 
though exceedingly laborious, was quite successful. The hand carries 
from the Regimental Aid Posts to the crossing points were long, and 
walking on the shingle of the river bed and on the island in the middle 
was difficult. 

The ambulances of the Division, left primarily as a screen on the 
Asiago front, also had to make a very rapid advance, making and 
abandoning Regimental Aid Posts and Advanced Dressing Stations as 
they went. But, in this case, the enemy broke at once and there were 
very few casualties once the advance had begun. 

In regard to analogous events in France, there was an occasion, 
during the first advance on Bapaume, when the evacuation line was 
completely cut for some time, but in this case there was a good deal of 
transport already across the gap, and it was only a question of arranging 
hand carriage between the two places where wheeled traffic ceased to 
be possible 
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Of events similar to those at Piave once the bridges became avail- 
able there were many examples in France, and it is possible that during 
the German retreat in 1918, of which the writer saw nothing, there was 
some Close analogy to the medical position at the beginning of the Piave 
offensive. 

The writer, however, has not heard of any occasion in France on 
which a Director of Medical Services was faced by the practical 
certainty of being unable to get his ambulance transport within 
several miles of advancing Regimental Aid Posts for, at least, two or 
three days. Hence a good deal is probably to be learnt from events 
on this front, especially as the work was mapped out in advance in 
full detail. 

F, 

For Bordighera, one of the bases of the I.E.F., there was no very 
close analogy either in Italy or in France, and both from an establish- 
ment and a general administration point of view, the events thereat 
will be found worth study. 

Taken together they may be regarded as a fair compendium 
(a) of the kind of difficulties that arose in individual hospitals elsewhere ; 
(b) of the advantages that accrue from hospital bases working indepen- 
dently of local commandants ; (c) of the advantage of the commanding 
officer of a hospital being equally up to date both in professional and 
administrative matters. ‘ 

The place was also, perhaps, notable as an exceptionally well marked 
example of the economy with which the R.A.M.C. has frequently run 
hospitals in the matter of officers of field rank, 7.e., its staff of 35 
medical officers for a hospital with a fixed accommodation of 2,080 
beds, extensible to 2,500, included only one Lieutenant-Colonel and two 
or three acting Majors. 





The evacuation route for the ineffectives of another force for whose 
transport across Europe the Italian Expeditionary Force was responsible 
was known as the ‘‘Melocc line.” It began at Taranto, a marshy, 
malaria-infested area, and ended at Cherbourg—the time occupied 
in transit being approximately ten days. A large number of 
the men who had to be transported were semi-invalids, including 
convalescents from dysentery, etc., and among the difficulties of arranging 
for their well-being was the fact that, owing to one reason and another 
the Italian railway authorities could never decide in advance where, and 
for how long, the troop trains would make stops. 

The various difficulties were eventually satisfactorily solved by includ- 
ing in the make-up of the trains cooking, latrine, ablution, and pharmacy 
coaches, the latter being surgeries with bed accommodation for sickness. 

The D.M.S. of the whole Italian Expeditionary Force was Major- 
General Sir F. R. Newland (who had previously been in medical com- 
mand of a Corps in France), the Senior Medical Officer on the Staff of 
the Inspector-General of the Lines of Communication being Colonel J. V. 
Forrest, previously Staff Officer to the D.D.M.S., Boulogne. 















BRITON AND TURK IN THE AGEAN SEA, 
1807-1914. 


By COMMANDER LorD TEIGNMOUTH, R.N. (ret.). 





THAT history has a knack of repeating itself is a truism familiar to 
every student of human affairs. The cinema-film of world events is 
packed with surprises of this sort; thus encouraging the melancholy 
conviction that human progress—so called—is, after all, in some 
respects mere revolution in a vicious circle. 

Who, for example, before the outbreak of the present titanic 
struggle would have expected to find Great Britain once again, after 
the lapse of a century, in alliance with Russia—whom she fought in 
1854 for the protection of Turkey—at war with the latter Power. 
And, strange to relate—as on the earlier occasion—without any legiti- 
mate cause of quarrel. 

War is usually preceded by a period of strained relations arising 
out of some definite cause of dispute, or from feelings of hereditary 
enmity. On both occasions referred to, however, war came upon 
Great Britain like a bolt from the blue. A curious parallelism may 
be traced, moreover, not only in the chain of events preceding hostili- 
ties, but in the hostilities that ensued. On each occasion—in 1914 
as in 1807—the disturbing cause was the same: namely, the intrigues 
and bullying tactics of a third party, who, for the furtherance of his 
own unscrupulous aims, i.e., the subjugation of Europe, with a view 
to ultimate world-dominion, drove Turkey into war with a would-be 
friendly Power. And on both occasions the conquest of Egypt—as a 
stepping-stone to Eastern Empire, was part of the deep-laid scheme. 
On both occasions, moreover, Great Britain, having been forced to 
draw the sword in self-defence, sought to bring Turkish Ministers 
to their senses and to root out the evil influences at work by sending 
a fleet to ‘‘ force the Dardanelles’’—in order to beard the lion in 
his den, at Constantinople, where all the trouble had been brewed. 
And on both occasions the expedition failed in its main object—though, 
in 1807, Duckworth actually reached Constantinople. 

In respect of Egypt, the presence there of a British army, on 
both occasions, prevented the seizure of that historic land. While 
no better success ultimately rewarded the efforts of the latest aspirant 
to world-power to win over Persia than attended the attempt of his 
prototype, Napoleon. 

In such strange manner does history repeat itself. 

The opening act of war against Turkey, in 1807, was not an 
exploit we can recall with pride. A powerful squadron was sent up 
the Dardanelles, under Sir John Duckworth, to enforce compliance 
with treaty obligations, and, if possible, to gain possession of the 
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Turkish fleet. There was some little resistance from the batteries; 
and a few warships had to be sunk; but Duckworth got his squadron 
through, and came to anchor off the Princes Islands, where he remained 
for ten days, while a futile correspondence was carried on with the 
Porte: he even hinted at a possible bombardment of the city. The 
Turks, however, accepting this bit of bluff at its true value, conceded 
nothing. Thereupon Duckworth, conceiving it to be time to get his 
squadron out of the trap he had run into—before the door was banged 
to and bolted—weighed anchor and ran for home—with tail down, and 
his mission unfulfilled. 

While Duckworth had been dawdling off Constantinople, however, 
the Turks, with the help of French engineers, had been feverishly 
busy at the Dardanelles defences; and it was a sadly battered and 
bedraggled squadron that came to anchor after forcing a passage 
down.  Scarcely a ship but bore mementoes of the exploit, in the 
shape of huge stone shot, with which Turkish gunners had liberally 
bespattered them, sticking in their ribs. 

Thus ended the first and last ‘‘ forcing of the Dardanelles.’’ The 
expedition, in short, ended in utter fiasco, and with great loss of 
prestige. The only person who came out of the business with credit 
was the late British representative at the Porte—Mr. Arbuthnot, who 
seems to have provided the admiral with such little backbone as was 
shown on this occasion: nay, according to the Hon. Henry Black- 
wood, late captain of the ‘‘ Ajax,’? who was on board the admirail’s 
ship, and described the exploit to Lord Castlereagh, ‘‘ Mr. Arbuthnot 
was not only minister, but admiral.’ The latest of our naval his- 
torians thus comments on Duckworth’s conduct of affairs :—‘‘ Never, 
perhaps, did a British naval officer of high rank succeed in making 
himself, his squadron, and his country so ridiculous as did Sir John 
Thomas Duckworth.” 

Hostilities now resolved themselves into a blockade of the 
Dardanelles and destruction of Turkish trade in the ‘Zgean by British 
cruisers. Both sides were desirous, however, of re-establishing friendly 
relations—the Porte, in order to secure an ally, vis-a-vis of a Russian 
invasion ; Great Britain, because she had enough on her hands already. 
Sir Arthur Paget was accordingly sent out to negotiate a peace. In 
this he failed, however, owing to the insistence of the Porte on con- 
ditions which it was impossible to entertain, and he therefore withdrew. 

Then ensued the only naval action of the war, caused by the 
perversity of the Turks in sending a squadron into the Aigean, 
though warned of the consequences. <A portion of this force was 
sought out and attacked by the British frigate ‘‘ Seahorse,’’ Captain 
John Stewart. And the fight, which lasted through the greater part 
of a summer’s night, was considered one of the most brilliant exploits 
recorded in our naval annals, resulting in the complete destruction of 
the smaller Turkish frigate, and the reduction of the larger one— 
alone immensely superior in size, armament, and number of men to 
the ‘‘ Seahorse ’’—to a motionless wreck, with the greater part of her 
crew killed or wounded. 
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The affair happened at an unfortunate moment: a newly-appointed 
British plenipotentiary—in the person of Sir Robert Adair—late Ambas- 
sador at the Court of Vienna, being then on his way, at the invitation 
of the Porte, to re-open peace negotiations. He proceeded, neverthe- 
less, and, after meeting Captain Stewart at Palermo, wrote to Mr. 
Canning as follows :—‘‘ From any apprehensions as to the bad effects 
likely to ensue from Captain Stewart’s vigorous proceedings with the 
Turkish frigates, I was relieved on my first interview with him. 
Indeed, I soon found that, in one sense, it was likely to assist rather 
than impede my negotiation.”’ 

It must be explained that, since Duckworth’s fiasco, Captain 
Stewart had been ‘‘commodoring it in the Archipelago,’’ to use his 
own words. That is to say, having been entrusted by Lord Colling- 
wood with the sole conduct of the war in these waters, he had been 
exercising what was virtually a ‘‘ protectorate’’ over the whole of the 
islands in the Aigean Sea—whence the Turks were prevented, during 
the continuance of hostilities, from levying the tribute they had been 
accustomed to receive. 

The ‘‘Seahorse,’’ having been specially singled out by Lord 
Collingwood for the honour of conveying the British plenipotentiary 
to the scene of the negotiations, arrived off Tenedos on September 
26th, 1808; and, as Sir R. Adair had previously notified the Porte 
that the opening of the negotiations would be conditional on the ‘‘ Sea- 
horse’’ being admitted within the castles of the Dardanelles, and the 
needful permit not being available owing to a revolution at Con- 
stantinople, resulting in the death of the Sultan, it was November 11th 
before the ‘‘ Seahorse’’ anchored off Barbieri Bay, where a country 
house had been prepared for the reception of Sir R. Adair and his 
staff. 

Here further delays arose from Turkish dilatoriness; and another 
week elapsed before the first meeting of the plenipotentiaries took 
place. ‘‘ But these Turks are such strange people,’’ wrote Sir R. Adair 
to Mr. Canning, ‘‘ that one is really at a loss to know whether an 
argument calculated to prove to them that there is no danger in making 
peace with us may not have the effect of persuading them that there 
is no necessity for doing so just now, and thus lead them into 
contrivances for delay, even though delay be so evidently to their 
disadvantage.”’ 

Difficulties soon arose: the chief stumbling block being the insis- 
tence by the Turks that, by way of a quid-pro-quo for the restitution 
of English property sequestered by the Porte at the time of Duck- 
worth’s passage of the Dardanelles, compensation should be granted 
by Great Britain for the Turkish war vessels destroyed by the English 
squadron, as well as for all prizes captured by English cruisers during 
the war. ‘‘ This claim was peremptorily rejected by me,’’ wrote Sir 
R. Adair, adding, ‘‘ The Turks either could not, or would not, com- 
prehend the distinction between property on shore and property afloat.’’ 

Endless discussions ensued, and much time was wasted in devising 
bridges to facilitate the retreat of the Turkish plenipotentiaries from 
untenable positions without damage to their amour propre. And it 
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was only by repeated threats on the part of the British representative 
to break off negotiations that progress was achieved. 

On one occasion, owing to the stubborn insistence by the Turks 
on a claim which had already been peremptorily rejected by Sir R. 
Adair, the latter broke off the negotiations and embarked in the 
attendant frigate, with the determination of returning to England. 
Sail was set and the anchor apeak, when a messenger arrived along- 
side, in breathless haste, to announce the Porte’s compliance with the 
British terms. Negotiations were accordingly resumed. 

The troubles of the British plenipotentiary were, however, by no 
means at an end. For, in addition to the turgid ignorance of the 
Turkish representatives, and their mulish obstinacy, there was delibe- 
rate lying, not only in respect of certain statements attributed to Sir 
A. Paget, the first plenipotentiary, but with reference to Mr. Canning’s 
conversations with the Turkish representative in London, the false- 
hood of which was established by documentary evidence. 

There is an end to everything—even to the mulish stupidity of 
Turkish peace negotiators, and after six weeks’ trial of patience and 
temper, Sir Robert Adair was able to report the fulfilment of his 
mission : the treaty, known as ‘‘ The Peace of the Dardanelles,’’ having 
been signed on January 5th, 1809. 

It would be unfair to the British Navy, and éspecially to its 
representatives on the spot, not to acknowledge the indebtedness of 
both nations concerned, for the success of the peace negotiations~to 
the good judgment, firmness, and tact of the officer who, during the 
past eighteen months had been entrusted by Lord Collingwood with 
the sole conduct of the war in the AZgean. Sir R. Adair had already, 
in one of his despatches to Mr. Canning, thus flatteringly referred 
to this young officer—he was only thirty-four at the time :—‘‘ The 
conduct of Captain Stewart has been most judicious. Steadily adher- 
ing to the conciliatory system with which he set out, his disinterest- 
edness was never shaken, even in the temptation of advantages fairly 
within his reach; but he regarded his instructions to capture and 
distress the Ottoman trade rather as a means of bringing a mistaken 
enemy to his senses than as a source of emolument to himself.’’ And 
in the despatch, reporting the success of his labours, Sir Robert 
wrote :—‘‘ I cannot conclude without acknowledging my great obliga- 
tions to Captain Stewart of the ‘Seahorse,’ without whom I could 
have done nothing.’’ And in allusion to the difficulty of getting into 
communication with the Turkish authorities, ‘‘ I do not know in what 
manner I could have proceeded without Captain Stewart’s assistance ; 
and, above all, if I had not had the benefit of the high character 
he has established in these seas, for lenity when it was deserved, vigour 
when it was wanted, and disinterestedness from first to last.’’ 

Thus, once again in our history, sea power had been the means 
of procuring a treaty of peace. And to Captain Stewart, of the ‘‘ Sea- 
horse,’’ must be accorded the credit of the achievement; first, by 
having re-established our naval prestige—so greatly lowered by Duck- 
worth’s fiasco—secondly, by his humane and chivalrous treatment of 
Turkish prisoners of war; and, lastly, by his judicious conduct of 
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the blockade of the enemy ports. ‘‘ His gallant action with the Turkish 
frigates,’’ wrote Sir R. Adair, ‘‘ proved serviceable rather than hurtful 
to me, inasmuch as it led the way to explanations by which I greatly 
profited in opening the business.’’ 

On the signing of the treaty, Sir R. Adair proceeded to Constanti- 
nople, in order to carry out the duties of British representative at the 
Porte, pending the ratification of the treaty by the home Government ; 
and was detained there till March the following year. During the 
whole of this period—fourteen months—he was engaged in bickerings 
and heated controversies with the Turkish Ministers over matters 
relating to the treaty, and in combating the intrigues of Napoleonic 
agents. 

Most of the difficulties arose out of the ‘‘ right of search.’’ ‘‘ The 
Turks,’’ wrote Sir R. Adair, ‘‘ never can be made to understand the 
right we claim and exercise—and which we must ever claim and exercise 
if we mean to remain an independent nation—of searching neutral 
vessels.’ The Ministers of the Porte even threatened to adopt some 
““ very strong measures for the protection of their flag against ’’—what 
they termed—‘‘ the vexations of British cruisers.’’ 

These ‘‘ strong measures,’’ which, it appeared, had been resorted 
to by the Porte in former wars, consisted in drawing an imaginary 
line from the Morea to Egypt, and prohibiting to all nations the right 
of search, and, in general, the exercise of the rights of war, within 
the limits of this imaginary boundary. ‘‘ And it was intended,’’ wrote 
Sir R. Adair, indignantly, ‘‘to call upon me for an explicit assent, 
in the name of my Government, to this pretension.”’ 

This impudent claim was met by a strong remonstrance on the 
part of the British representative, who pointed out that such a measure 
as was proposed would, in effect, render the Archipelago and a great part 
of the Mediterranean what is denominated a ‘‘ close sea ’’; that it was 
contrary to the ‘‘ public law of Europe’’; and, finally, that ‘‘ the 
imaginary line of demarcation is incapable of that distinct specification 
which is necessary.” 

To this the Ministers replied that the claim was no new one; and 
had, in fact, been asserted and acted upon from the year 1746, and 
onwards; and, moreover, that Great Britain had recognized it. ‘It 
was in vain that I desired them to produce some official proof of 
this strange assertion,’’ wrote Sir R. Adair; ‘‘all they would allege in 
support of it was the delivery of notes assuming this right, and their 
acceptance by the different British ambassadors at the dates named ”’: 
all of which, according to Turkish reasoning, ‘‘ was proof of recognition 
of the principles contained in the notes.’’ 

This piece of bluff on the part of the Porte was placed in a 
ludicrous position by the fact—subsequently disclosed—that, at this 
very moment the Government was so embarrassed for want of means 
to carry on the war with Russia as to be under the necessity of soliciting 
pecuniary aid from the very Power they were threatening with “‘ strong 
measures for the protection of their flag against the vexations of 
British cruisers.’’ To Mr. Canning, the British representative at the 
Porte wrote: ‘‘The pecuniary distresses of this Government are 
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increased to a degree truly alarming. The matter is now come'to a 
point, and I have been formally applied to for pecuniary aid.’’ The 
sense of humour was never strongly developed in Turkish Ministers ; 
and, needless to add, their preposterous claim to ‘‘ exclusive sovereignty 
over the Archipelago and within the line of demarcation above 
described,’’ was allowed to sleep. 

The real reason for the Turkish ‘‘ climb down’’ was their anxiety 
not only to get pecuniary aid from their whilom enemy, but material 
assistance in an attack they were meditating on the strong Russian 
fortress of Sebastopolis. So intent were they on the project that, by 
special request of the Sultan, the captain of the ‘‘Seahorse’’ was 
admitted to a council of war, to enable Ministers to have the benefit 
of naval expert opinion. With this project the British representative 
was in hearty agreement, and blamed Lord Collingwood for not falling 
in with his views on the subject. ‘‘ Once bitten twice shy.’”’ The 
British Navy had lost prestige so heavily on a previous occasion in 
risking the passage of the Dardanelles, that some hesitancy on the 
part of the Admiralty in undertaking further adventures in_ these 
waters was excusable, and nothing came of the project. 

Illness now compelled the retirement of Sir R. Adair from Con- 
stantinople, which he left in June 1810, after transferring the duties 
of Minister-plenipotentiary at the Porte to Mr. Stratford Canning. 
Before quitting the post he thus expressed his views of the treatment 
he had received at the hands of the Turkish Ministers, in a letter, to 
a friend :—‘‘ The conduct of the Ministers of the Porte has not been 
such as to make me wish to prolong my stay. While I have exhausted 
myself in friendly actions towards the Porte, I have experienced no 
similar return; but in many things the Ministers have held a conduct 
quite the reverse from friendly.”’ 

Mr. Stratford Canning, in a despatch, likened discussions with 
Turkish Ministers to ‘‘cutting into dead flesh.’’ Time will show 
whether Turkish Ministers have changed in this respect. 
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SUGGESTIONS ON THE FUTURE 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE COMBAT UNIT. 


THE TANK AS A WEAPON OF INFANTRY. 





By Captain B, H. L. Hart, King’s Own Yorkshire Light Infantry. 





IN a previous article in the May number of this Journal the theory and 
training of the combat unit were discussed. It was shown how the idea 
of a small but complete tactical unit, which should be capable of dealing 
with the normal centre of resistance, had grown out of the experience 
gained during the first Battle of the Somme. The formula was evolved 
that this unit must be one which, while easily controllable, should have 
sufficient strength to enable it to tackle with success the normal centre 
of resistance. For this purpose it must be given all the weapons with 
which infantry can be armed without losing their essential mobility. 
To achieve this result also it must contain subdivisions, each capable 
of manceuvring from different directions. In the light of these consider- 
ations the platoon was indicated as the type of the combat unit—which 
during the later stages of the war had a greater effect proportionately 
upon the result of each battle than had any other size unit. Moreover, 
the effectiveness of these combat units should be magnified now that 
there is time and opportunity for more thorough training in the principles 
by which their action should be guided. But even if we assume that due 
attention will be paid in the future to the necessity for intensive training 
of these combat units, it still remains to consider in what direction their 
development will tend. Infantry tactics are always changing, and the 
army which is quickest to grasp and act upon new ideas in the develop- 
ment of its system of tactics during the years of peace will be the one 
which will enter upon any future war with a very great advantage, both 
material and moral. No army can afford to rest upon its laurels, lest it 
suffer a fate similar to that which befel the French army in 1870, 
in large measure owing to a like fault. It should be the duty of every 
soldier to reflect on the experiences of the past, in the endeavour to 
discover improvements, in his particular sphere of action, which are 
practicable in the immediate future. Such attempts must be based on 
the great doctrine of the economy of force ; seeking methods which will 
achieve a greater force behind the blow at a reduced cost in personnel. 
We need not, however, let our imaginations run riot in the manner of 
some of the popular novelists who pose as military critics, forecasting 
future warfare as a contest between fleets of giant ironclad landships 
and swarms of armoured aeroplanes, whilst they consign the ordinary 
infantryman to the limbo of the past. However valuable the help which 
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the other arms of the service, both old and new, may give, the infantry 
are likely to retain their position as the decisive arm, provided that they 
keep abreast of modern developments. The others are only aids to 
victory ; the infantryman will still be the only true winner of victory, 
nor, despite the impractical visionaries, is he likely to be dispossessed of 
his decisive réle. But to enable him to retain this supremacy steps must 
be taken to increase the power and effectiveness of his action. The 
increase in the power of artillery and the numerous mechanical develop- 
ments of the past few years have rendered the foot soldier far more 
dependent than formerly on the help of the other arms. As the infantry- 
man’s great asset is his power of manceuvre, these developments have 
tended to reduce his mobility and have caused him to adopt a policy 
of waiting upon events and the action of the other arms. 

It is imperative, therefore, that steps should be taken to make the 
infantry unit more capable of independent action, and so to restore its 
mobility; and as the combat unit has already proved its great value 
as a complete tactical unit it would appear to be the best medium through 
which to convey an increased power of independent action. 

Co-operation between the different sections of such a small unit 
as the platoon is a far simpler problem than it is between distinct arms 
of the service temporarily embodied in a large force. Having assumed 
that the combat unit is the most suitable medium through which to 
develop the striking power of infantry, let us consider the question as 
to what steps are practicable in the immediate future by which to increase 
its offensive power. The objection to the inclusion in its armament 
of such weapons as the light mortar, or types of gas or flame projectors, 
should the latter be continued, is based on the strongest possible grounds, 
for their use would be directly contrary to our original axiom—that the 
“combat unit should be armed with all the weapons with which infantry 
can be armed without losing their essential mobility.” Any steps which 
would increase the fire effect of the combat unit at the expense of its 
power of manceuvre would tend to bring about the inevitable stagnation 
of position warfare, and would thus reduce the offensive power of the 
infantry instead of increasing it. We must always remember that the 
essential quality of infantry lies in their power of manceuvre. 


It is here suggested that the solution of the problem lies in the 
employment of the tank as an actual weapon of infantry. The infantry 
combat unit should be armed with them in the same way as they are 
armed with Lewis guns. This would in no way destroy the utility of the 
Tank Corps as a separate body, whose energies might be devoted to the 
development of the sphere of action which would appear to lie before 
them as advanced guards, in the wider sense, and in following up and 
reaping the full fruits of a victory. The suggestion is that the infantry 
combat unit might have one of its sections formed as a tank section 
and trained in its handling. 

Questions as to the size and armament of such infantry tanks are 
for technical experts to consider, the only essential being that their 
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speed must be such as to enable them to co-operate in the most rapid 
movements of the sections on foot. 

Let us consider some of the many advantages which might be 
reaped by the incorporation of the tank as part of the establishment 
of every combat unit. In the foremost place must be set the fact that 
the rate of the infantry advance would be immensely increased, as well 
as, and partly on account of, its offensive power being multiplied. The 
tank could supply a continuous covering fire during the advance, thus 
enabling the other sections to trouble less about combating the enemy’s 
fire whilst they could take an increased advantage of any cover during 
their advance. 

No enemy centre of resistance should offer any effective or pro- 
longed obstacle to such a formidable combination as the reconstructed 
infantry platoon would then form. Improvements in design might be 
made which would enable the tank to carry the packs of the infantry 
sections when on the march, whilst during the actual advance it might 
carry reserves of ammunition and also picks and shovels for the work 
of consolidation. All these advantages would inevitably raise the 
mobility of the combat unit to a height never before approached. Then, 
again, after the assault the tank could be used to cover and protect the 
work of consolidating the new position. This would release all the men 
of the infantry sections for the actual digging. In a retirement one 
combat unit of the new type would be as effective as half a battalion 
normally, and the cost in casualties and wastage by fatigue would be 
incomparably less. Instances have been known in the past where 
infantry have suddenly come upon a narrow but deep ditch running 
across their line of advance, and have been held up for hours as a 
consequence. In such a case there would be no necessity to wait for the 
sappers, for the tank might easily serve as a temporary bridge, over which 
the advance could be continued. Such instances as we have mentioned 
are only a few of the more obvious advantages which the use of the tank 
as a platoon weapon would confer. 

The obvious objection to such a course as we have suggested is 
that there would be occasions when the platoon tank would be unable 
to accompany the other sections. Such would be the case when 
attacking over very rugged or marshy ground ; when advancing through 
very wooded or close country ; or when silence was the chief necessity, 
as in the case of a night advance. Then, again, when consolidation was 
completed the tanks would generally have to withdraw if their unit 
was forming part of the exposed front line. But in such cases the tank 
would only resemble weapons such as the hand or rifle grenades, which 
are discarded for an attack in open warfare. 

The view may be urged that by allotting a special tank to each 
platoon their effect would not be fully utilized for the benefit of the 
firing line as a whole, and that better results would be obtained by 
grouping the tanks as a separate detachment within the battalion, 
similar to the old machine gun detachment. But modern battle has 
become so much an encounter of combat units that such an arrangement 
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would go far to neutralize the increased power of manceuvre conferred 
on the combat unit by the original idea which was suggested. Grouping 
might be occasionally resorted to under special circumstances, but should 
be the exception and not the rule. 

The effectiveness of the action of both tanks and infantry should 
be greatly increased by the fact of their being trained together as a 
permanent part of the same combat unit. There should be little difficulty 
found in these days in obtaining infantrymen of sufficient mechanical 
ability to be trained in the handling of the platoon tank. The crew 
should be trained as infantry first and foremost, so that in the event 
of the tank being wrecked they could abandon it and act as an additional 
infantry section. 

In conclusion, one may venture on two assertions, which are not 
likely to be contradicted; the first being that the tank is certain to 
play an increasingly important part in future war, and the second, that 
the infantry must, in some way, be provided with greater striking power 
if they are to retain their decisive role and not to degenerate into the 
position of mere moppers-up for the other arms. It is in the hope of 
raising discussion as to the best means of reconciling these two basic 
facts that the foregoing suggestions are put forward. 
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AN ESSAY ON THE EMPLOYMENT. OF 
CAVALRY. 


By Lreut.-CoLOoNEL POUDRET. 


Translated, by permission, from the Revue Militaire Suisse, 





I. 

WHEN war broke out many burning questions confronted those who 
were interested in the employment of cavalry. Were we to see big raids of 
strong cavalry corps with their horse artillery, cable companies, cyclists, 
wireless installations, and convoys of motor lorries, such as General von 
Bernhardi, hypnotised by old memories of the War of Secession, 
especially advocated ? Or were we to see cavalry working only a short 
distance in front of the infantry and in close touch with it, even to taking 
part in a battle of all three arms—to use an expression which two years 
of war have now made obsolete ? How was the work of reconnaissance 
to be carried out ? Was it to be done with squadrons or with patrols, 
as of old? Should we be able to send out the cavalry well in advance, 
as at the beginning of the 1870 campaign, or should we, in view of the 
progress of armaments, have to be content with working only at short 
distances ? Then, again, there was the great question of mounted action, 
which was so dear to the heart of many a cavalryman. How, too, would 
the cavalry behave in dismounted action ? Its instruction in this had 
not been carried out with much care. Would it be sufficient to enable 
it to fulfil its task ? 

The answers have now been given to all these questions, and what 
we know of the war up to the present enables us to form a fairly complete, 
if not definite, opinion on most of the disputable points. All the con- 
tingencies foreseen have come to pass, though on a generally larger 
scale than was anticipated. 

Examples of big raids are to be found in the action of the cavalry 
of General Sordet, in Belgium, and of the German cavalry on the 
Russian front. 

We have seen cavalry at times preceding armies by large bounds, 
and at others working clése to, and in direct contact with, the infantry. 
We even find it actively employed on the battlefield itself, as at the 
Marne. 

There have been numerous instances of cavalry charges, and the 
cavalry of General Brussilof has shown us pursuits in the grand style, 
such as the most dashing cavalryman scarcely dared dream of. 

Finally, as was foreseen, dismounted action has been of daily 
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Let us, however, examine the matter more closely, beginning with 
the German cavalry on the Western front, about which information is 
most easily obtainable. I shall confine myself to the Cavalry Corps of 
the First and Second German Armies, as these corps, being on the outside 
flank of the movement, were the most active, and are therefore the most 
interesting to follow. 


II. 


On the morning of August 4th, 1914, covering the right wing of the 
invading army, two cavalry divisions (the 2nd and 4th) of Von der 
Marwitz’s Corps passed the Belgian frontier, east of Gemmenich, skirted 
the Dutch frontier and marched on Visé, north of Liége, with the intention 
of forcing the passage of the Meuse there. 4 

They found the bridge destroyed and the river crossings defended 
by the 12th Belgian Infantry Battalion. The latter in a naturally 
favourable position, succeeded in holding out against all attacks in spite 
of numerical inferiority. This attempt having failed, the German 
cavalry quickly chose another method, which recommended itself on 
account of both its mobility and knowledge of the country, probably 
well studied for some time before. A brigade of hussars was directed to 
the ford at Lixhé, down stream from Visé, and it succeeded in crossing 
there. The result was important. Not only did the Belgian troaps 
guarding the crossings at Visé find their left flank turned, which caused 
them to retire on the line of forts of Liége, but this first crossing of the 
invaders on to the left bank of the river also laid open the roads to 
Antwerp and Brussels for reconnaissance patrols. At the same time, as 
soon as the bridge of Visé had been repaired and others at Lixhé built, 
it opened the first door by which the German columns were to pass in 
their effort to cut off the Belgian army in position on the Gette from its 
base at Antwerp. The task of the first day was thus achieved, and in a 
comparatively short time. 

During this fourth of August the cavalry was only a short way in 
front of the infantry advanced guards. The cavalry arrived at Visé, on 
the Meuse, at mid-day, and at about 4 p.m. the heads of the infantry 
columns of five different corps reached the line Bombaye-Herre-Remon- 
champs ; the distance from Bombaye and Herre to the Meuse being only 
three to six miles. This small distance that the cavalry was in advance 
is easily explained by the proximity of the frontier; but, in any case, 
the German commanders seem to have laid down no rigid system as 
regards the question of distance. Sometimes the Cavalry is kept close 
at hand while at others it is given a loose rein; but even in the latter 
case, at least on the Western front, its day’s march has seldom been 
very considerable. The necessity of keeping close to its strong auxiliary 
troops, the Jager battalions and horse artillery, compel the commander 
of a cavalry division not to move too rapidly. 

The 2nd and 4th Cavalry Divisions were not the only ones to cross 
the Belgian frontier on the morning of August 4th. Further to the south, 
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coming probably from the neighbourhood of Malmédy, the gth Division, 
also belonging to Von der Marwitz’s Cavalry Corps, crossed the Salm, 
between Stavelot and Vieil-Salm, and rode on towards Marche, west of 
the Ourthe, which was reached on the 6th. Only slight information can 
be obtained of its movements and its task, but one imagines it had to 
cover the concentration of the Third and Fourth German Armies at, 
and north of, Saint Vith, and then, during the investment and attack 
of Liége, to cover those operations on the west. It is possibly with 
advanced detachments of this division that the Belgian Lancers had 
their skirmish at Plaineveau, south of Liége, on the 5th. 

The gth Division, which had become useless, south of the Meuse, 
after the arrival of the 1st Cavalry Corps (Guard and 5th Divisions) in 
that neighbourhood, crossed the river on the r4th and rejoined the 4th 
Cavalry Division in the Gembloux-Wavre district, and worked with it 
until the r8th. 

During this period of early August, events followed each other 
apace. The Belgian Army, which was in the quadrilateral area of 
concentration—Tirlemont-Louvain-Wavre-Perwez, on the 6th—moved 
to positions on the Gette, where it picked up its 3rd Division from Liége. 
Its left wing rested on the Demer ; its right, at Jodoigne, was, to a certain 
extent, protected by the forts of Namur, though not effectively, for the 
distance to the Meuse is considerable; and the gap thus constituted 
offered a great temptation to the enemy to send troops through it. The 
Germans, for their part, concentrated an enormous mass of troops, 
eleven army corps, by about August 18th, in front of and against the 
flanks of the Belgian Army. 

The task of the German cavalry during this time was quite clear. 
It had to cover the movements of its own armies with an impenetrable 
veil, and it had to work round the flanks of the enemy. Thanks to its 
tremendous numerical superiority, the first of these duties was easily 
accomplished. Belgian reconnoitring patrols had great trouble in 
discovering anything of what the enemy was doing, and the reports of 
the Belgian commanders are unanimous in declaring the great difficulty 
there was of piercing the German cavalry screen during this critical 
period. To get round the enemy’s flanks was, however, an objective of 
quite another kind. The first efforts were made by the north, on the 
Belgian left, and were not altogether a happy beginning. 

On August roth, the 2nd and 4th Divisions advanced with part of 
their force towards the Velpe, between Diest and Tirlemont; but the 
movement does not appear to have been successful, for on the 11th these 
divisions were back at Hasselt. On the 12th, there was no doubt that a 
reverse had been suffered, and six regiments of the same divisions tried 
on that day to force the crossings of the Gette at Haelen. They were 
supported by two rifle battalions and three batteries, making in all, 
4,000 cavalry, 2,000 infantry and 18 guns (from a Belgian report). To 
oppose this force the Belgian cavalry division was only able to put into 
the line 2,400 sabres, 400 cyclists, and 12 guns. The Germans began their 
attack at 8 a.m., most of the cavalry working on foot. For two hours 
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they were held in check by two cyclist companies. About Io a.m. the 
German artillery fire made the edge of the village of Haelen untenable, 
the cyclists blew up the bridge and retired to the line of the railway.* 
During this action four Belgian squadrons had deployed on both sides 
of the farm of Yserbeeke, with a horse artillery battery on their left ; 
two others were in position to the north-east of Houtsem. The left flank 
was protected by a squadron of Lancers at Zelk, and two platoons of 
cyclists. The right flank was covered by two squadrons of ‘‘ Guides ”’ 
at Welpen, and finally, three squadrons of ‘‘ Guides ”’ were in reserve at 
the edge of Blekkom Wood. 

At mid-day the Germans attacked Zelk and Haelen railway station 
simultaneously. The cyclists were outnumbered and had to withdraw 
towards Yserbeeke Farm. They were twice charged by the German 
Dragoons, who suffered heavy losses. 

At last Yserbeeke Farm was captured, and the Belgian situation 
seemed hopeless. At that moment, however, the 4th Belgian Mixed 
Brigade arrived on the battlefield, after a seventeen mile march, and 
its intervention restored the situation. After that the Germans could 
make no further progress, and even had to retire back to Haelen, leaving 
their dead and wounded behind. ‘ 

The rdle originally allotted to the 4th Cavalry Division was 
doubtless modified after this check, for on the 16th, we find it in the 
Gembloux-Wavre district, where it skirmished around in conjunction 
with the 9th Cavalry Division, with what object or result it is not yet 
possible to say. It is, however, probable that the task given these two 
divisions was to cover the advance of the IIIrd, VIIth, and Xth Corps 
which, after crossing the Meuse between Liége and Huy, were now 
marching on the front Jodoigne-Namur, into that very gap which has 
been mentioned as a weak point in the position of the Belgian Army. 
It was at this time that the German and French cavalry met at Perwez 
in a fight in which the French seem to have come off second best. 

The German cavalry also took an active part in the fight at Tirle- 
mont on the 18th and captured two guns and two machine guns. The 
18th was a critical day for the Belgian Army. Pressed along its front 
by overwhelmingly superior forces, and outflanked on both wings, it 
could hold out no longer on the line of the Gette. Three German corps 
were already marching against its left between Diest and Tirlemont, the 
flank of this movement being covered by the 2nd Cavalry Division 
advancing between the Grand Nethe and the Demer. Detachments of 
this division were identified on the evening of the 19th at Aershot, north 
of Louvain. 

Had there been any further delay, the communications with Antwerp 
would have been cut, and Antwerp was the base of the army. It was 
under these conditions that the retreat to the Dyle was ordered, and 
then, when this withdrawal was found to be insufficient to escape the 
German enveloping movement, the retreat to Antwerp. 





1 “‘ Operations of the Belgian Army.” Report of the Commander-in-Chief. 
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To finish with this phase of the operations, it may be said that the 
gth Cavalry Division, following the retreat of the Belgians, marched by 
Ottignies to Brussels, which it passed through on the 2oth, and, without 
halting, continued its journey westwards. 

The 2nd Cavalry Division appears to have carried on its duties as 
flank guard on the extreme right. It covered the right wing of the First 
Army marching on Brussels and advanced in the direction of Ostend ; 
then turning off south-westwards we find it at Alost on the 21st, recon- 
noitring towards Ghent whilst the gth Cavalry Division was reconnoitring 
beyond the front of the First Army. 

We lose trace now of the 4th Cavalry Division, though probably it 
continued to operate with the gth. 

Whilst these events were taking place north of the Meuse, an 
important body of cavalry, echeloned well in rear, made its appearance 
in the Coudroz, in the district south of Liége. This was the Ist Cavalry 
Corps, commanded by General Richthofen. This corps consisted of the 
Guard Cavalry Division and the 5th Cavalry Division. The Guard had 
left Berlin and Potsdam on August 2nd and detrained at Erdorf, north 
of Tréves, on the 6th after a journey of 43 hours. Bitburg was the area 
of concentration, not far from the detraining station.} 

This strong cavalry corps, counting not less than 10,000 men, was 
ordered to cross the Ardennes and reconnoitre the line of the Meuse 
towards Dinant. 

It crossed the Eifel in spite of the difficulties experienced with its 
long convoy of wagons, by marches of 20 to 25 miles a day, and reached 
La Roche, on the far side of the Ardennes, on the 11th. Two reconnoitring 
squadrons were sent forward on the 8th, from about Ettelbriick towards 
the line Dinant-Namur. It was a long distance to cover and apparently 
neither of the two squadrons reached the objective. One of them, 





1 The Order of Battle of the Guard Cavalry Division was as follows :— 


1st Guard Brigade — Bodyguard Regt. 
— Cuirassier Regt. 
2nd Guard Brigade — _ 1st Guard Uhlan Regt. 
— 3rd Guard Uhlan Regt. 
3rd Guard Brigade — _ ist Guard Dragoon Regt. 


— 3rd Guard Dragoon Regt. 
Guard Jager Battalion. 
Guard Carbineers Battalion. 
Marburg Battalion. 
Dresden Battalion. 
1st Guard Machine Gun Group. 
Horse Artillery Group with Light Ammunition Column. 
Guard Pioneer Detachment. 
Heavy and Light Wireless Stations. 
Intelligence Bureau. 
Motor Lorry Column. 

NoteEe.—The composition of the Guard Cavalry is the only one of which precise 
detaiis are as yet available. It must be assumed that all the other cavalry divisions 
had similar organizations, as in every case one finds the same elements of infantry, 
machine guns, cyclists, artillery, and pioneers. 
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anyhow, was unable to pass beyond Rochefort, south of Marche. Both 
squadrons, reinforced by a half-company of cyclists, thanks to the 
cable sections allotted to them, were able to keep in communication with 
their main body. 

In addition to the squadrons the country was covered with patrols 
who skirmished more or less successfully with the advanced detachments 
of Sordet’s Cavalry Corps, which had arrived on the Ourthe on the 7th 
or 8th. 

Neither squadrons nor patrols were, however, able to get through 
on the Meuse.} 

In order to find out what was happening on the line Namur-Givet, 
and perhaps also to open the way for the 12th Saxon Corps, the cavalry 
commander decided to make a reconnaissance in force on Dinant. This 
took place on August 15th, and developed from Ciney, about six miles 
from the river. The corps marched off at 4 a.m. in three columns, the 
Jager battalions in the centre and the cavalry on either wing. 

A flank detachment, consisting of two squadrons and a machine- 
gun section, covered the operation towards Houx. Although the German 
reports contain no mention of it, it seems certain that this detachment 
made an attack which failed; and ill success also was met with at the 
bridges of Bouvignes and Anseremne. The course of the attack against 
Dinant is known. After a temporary success the Germans were repulsed 
by troops of the recently arrived 1st French Corps, and fell back on to 
the right bank of the river. Between the 16th and roth several fights 
took place in the Sovet district, all of which had reconnaissance as 
their object. In order to clear up the situation, attacks were made at 
Buc-sur-les-Roches and at Houx, and a Dragoon brigade, supported by 
a Jager battalion and a battery, took Cherrailles. 

The attack on Dinant was definitely abandoned and General 
Richthofen had not pressed it ; on the 19th, he made way for the XIIth 
Saxon Corps, which had arrived in the neighbourhood and took over 
the operation as its own affair. Thus, on both wings, at Haelen and 
Dinant, the efforts of the German cavalry failed almost simultaneously 
(the 12th and 15th August). 

The attack on the Meuse was a big undertaking, and it would have 
been difficult for even a very strong body of cavalry to force a passage 
across a river so naturally strong, when defended by a considerable force 
of all arms. The check to Von der Marwitz’s cavalry on the right wing 
is less easy to understand. Though one has only studied the war on a 
map, and has but mediocre information, one may well wonder whether 
the German commander could not have made better use of his numerical 
superiority on the morning of the 12th, and of his mobility, and by these 
means, achieved a far greater success by developing his movement on 
Zelk, which was weakly held, instead of hammering away obstinately at 
the Haelen crossing. 


“1 Nevertheless, on the 14th a strong patrol ‘overwhelmed an outpost at 
Anseremne and pushed forward as far as Authée, from which place it was driven 
back by troops of the 33rd French Infantry Regiment. 
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Leaving the Dinant district, Richthofen’s Corps received orders to 
cover the left flank of the XIIth Saxon Corps, marching on Namur. 
Accordingly it passed through Braibant, and then by Huy, where it met 
the famous Austrian guns on their way to lay siege to Namur. Keeping 
to the north of the last-named place, it reached the Charleroi district 
on the 23rd, when the battle there was just finishing. Its task then was 
to establish communication between the VIIth and XIth Corps. 

While the Battle of Charleroi was in progress, there were five cavalry 
divisions north of the line Sambre-Meuse. The 2nd Division was on 
the right bank of the Dender, reconnoitring in the direction of Lille. 
The 4th and gth were in the Tournai district and about Condé-sur- 
l’Escaut. The Guard and 5th Divisions lay south of the last named and 
slightly in rear of them. On the 24th the advanced detachments of these 
divisions were on the line Pitthen (north of Courtrai), Tourcoing, Lannoy, 
as also south of Lille, and in the Douai district. 

From this time onwards it is difficult to describe accurately the 
various movements of these cavalry masses. It is clear, nevertheless, 
that the right wing turned southwards, for on the 25th a large part of 
Von der Marwitz’s Corps was in the Cambrai district. At about the same 
time Richthofen’s Corps crossed the French frontier at Sars-Potteries. 

A period full of brilliant opportunities now opened for the German 
cavalry. The enemy, beaten at Mons and at Charleroi, was retiring 
southwards. He must be held on to and given no rest. The marches 
must be increased in order to follow closely on the heels of his rear guards. 
Similarly, the infantry, advancing by forced marches, must follow on 
the heels of its cavalry. There was, consequently, great irregularity in 
the distances between cavalry and infantry, and it often happened that 
on a part of the front they were in line with each other. 

The cavalry of Von der Marwitz, still on the right wing, pressed 
forward from Cambrai to Marcoing, which was reached on the 26th. 
From there it reconnoitred towards Combles and Peronne. On the 29th, 
it is reported at Albert, and on the 30th, as marching towards Roye. 

If this itinerary is accurate, one can deduce from it that Von der 
Marwitz’s cavalry during this time was covering the right flank of the 
advance of the IInd Corps, which formed the right wing of the First 
Army. This Corps, which had not taken part in the Battle of Mons, 
marched from the 22nd to the 24th, by Condé towards Cambrai, and 
on the 28th, reached the line Bapaume-Peronne, where it came up against 
the VIIth French Corps. During the 28th and 2oth, it pushed the French 
back southwards, and the casualty lists of the 3rd and 4th Divisions 
indicate fighting on the 28th south of Bapaume and north of Peronne, 
and on the 29th, in the Cappy district, at Proyart and Méricourt, south- 
west of Peronne.} 


1 The VIIth French Corps, which was intended to form part of a new army, 
the army of the Somme, had been transported from Alsace, through Paris, to 
near Amiens. Its reverse near Combles prevented the formation of the Somme 
army. This army was reconstituted some days later in the Paris district, and 
became the Sixth Army, whose operations on the Ourcq during the Battle of the 
Marne are so well known. 
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During the night of August 31st—-September Ist, the cavalry of the 
First Army passed through the Forest of Compiegne in two columns. 
In the morning a violent encounter took place at the southern edge of 
the forest with British rear-guards. The fight was particularly severe for 
the 4th Cavalry Division, which at first was on the high ground of Saint- 
Sauveur. It lost half its artillery there and was badly cut up, so much 
so that on the following day it could not take part in the fighting, which 
was carried out by the 2nd and gth Cavalry Divisions, in co-operation 
with advanced troops of the IInd and IVth Corps, in the neighbourhood 
of Senlis.* 

The 3rd September was given up to reorganization: units were 
reassembled and horses shod. 

On the 4th, the 2nd and oth Cavalry Divisions took part in the 
wheel of General von Kluck’s right wing to the south-east, and marched 
on the Marne, which they reached at La Ferté-sous-Jouarre. The 4th 
Cavalry Division, probably still suffering from the effects of its upset, 
was allotted to the flank guard, the [Vth Reserve Corps, which was 
north of Meaux. 

On September 5th, the 2nd and goth Cavalry Divisions continued 
their march southwards, passing through Coulommiers and making for 
Provins, but at about mid-day, an order arrived for them to halt. It 
is probable that they spent the night of the 5th—6th in the area of the 
IVth Corps, at Coulommiers, or in its immediate neighbourhood, for .on 
the morning of the 8th they were fighting in that district. The Battle 
of the Marne was about to begin. 

Richthofen’s Cavalry Corps had been operating on the left of Von 
der Marwitz’s Corps and almost level with it. Its task had been to pursue 





1 It is probable that this reverse of the 4th Cavalry Division came abo ut 
under the following circumstances: On the evening of the 31st, a British force 
of some 4,000 men of all arms, coming from the direction of Compiégne, arrived at 
Néry, a small village south of the Oise. Being hospitably received by the 
inhabitants, the officers sat over their dinner till well into the night, and appear 
to have neglected those measures of safety which the circumstances, and their 
dangerous proximity to the Forest of Compiégne, demanded. It was not for want 
of warnings, and late in the evening civilians reported that the forest was full of 
Germans. At 5.30 next morning, when the batteries were ready to march off, 
the first shrapnel suddenly burst in the village accompanied by a fusilade of rifle 
fire from skirmishers (of the 4th Cavalry Division) who had come close up under 
cover of the mist, thanks to the lack of outposts. The casualties were very heavy 
immediately, and a large number of the horses of the gun teams were hit. The 
officers, many of whom were scarcely dressed, made up for their carelessness by rapid 
decision and great bravery. After a moment of confusion, the British pulled 
themselves together and, in spite of losing many of their officers, made a vigorous 
counter-attack. The Hussars deployed for attack on foot as most of their horses 
had been killed. The German skirmishers were all shot or driven back, and the 
British troops pressed forward on to the German artillery position, between the 
Sainte Luce plateau and east of the village, capturing eight guns and throwing 
back the rest of the troops in great disorder on to the main body. This attack 
was carried out with such dash that sufficient time was gained for an orderly 
retirement. It was not till after the British had left and when the Oise was forced 
further west that the Germans were able to occupy Néry. 
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the British retiring from Mons, and then from the line Valenciennes- 
Maubeuge. 

This pursuit entailed daily combats with the enemy’s rear guards. 
There was fighting at Haulchin, at Givry, and then at Marbais, which 
was stormed and 100 prisoners taken. The Chief of the Staff of the Corps 
was killed there. Patrols were pushed forward on a wide front, and 
generally a long distance ahead. Their strength varied considerably, 
from a dozen men to a troop. One of them on its way to Saint Quentin, 
attacked a troop of Cuirassiers, according to a German report, and routed 
it, killing six men and five horses. 

On August 28th there was more fighting at Urvillers and around 
Saint Quentin. The roth French Territorial Regiment, which had 
arrived that morning, was roughly handled and left a number of prisoners 
behind in the hands of the Guard Cavalry. Reinforcements from La Fére 
and an attack by a squadron of British hussars, which routed a German 
squadron, failed to restore the situation, and the British and French 
retired on Hurlu. 

On the 29th Golaucourt, south of Ham, was captured and then 
an attack of the Guard Dragoons prevented the British halting at 
Guiscard, where they were trying to reorganize. On approaching the 
big waterways, a squadron was sent forward to reconnoitre the crossings 
of the Oise and the Aisne. 

Richthofen’s Corps arrived in front of Noyon on the 30th. The 
patrols had not been able to discover whether the enemy were preparing 
to defend the town, or if the bridges over the Oise were still intact. In 
these circumstances the Guard-Jager Battalion and a detachment of the 
5th Cavalry Division were sent on in front, the cyclists being given the 
special mission of immediately attacking the river crossings. The town 
was not defended and, curiously enough, the bridge at Bailly was found 
intact. The corps had, therefore, the choice of crossing either there or 
at Ribécourt, and marched that same day to the district south of La 
Fére, facing Soissons. 

Lieutenant von Treskow succeeded in doing important damage to 
the Soissons-Paris railway line on that day. 

On September Ist, the cavalry received orders to move southwards, 
through Soissons and to reconnoitre towards Chateau-Thierry ; but the 
capture of Soissons was not as easy as that of Noyon. All the patrois 
who advanced towards it were fired on and could make no headway. 
Besides that, the rear of the column had to be protected, as detachments 
of stragglers were reported near Coucy-le-Chateau. A rear guard, 
consisting of a Uhlan regiment, a Guard-Jager battalion, a cyclist 
company and two guns was left at Leuilly. It was attacked there, without 
success, by part of the 206th French Infantry Regiment, which was 
forced to retire along the Ailette in very difficult circumstances. 

A detachment, consisting of a Uhlan regiment, a Jager battalion, 
two batteries, and a detachment of Pioniers had been previously sent 
on ahead to repair the crossings over the Aisne. The Jager and the 
Pioniers went first into the village and by running forward to the bridges 
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were in time to prevent the destruction of the last one, which remained 
intact. The French put up a defence from the barracks, but the German 
artillery fire compelled them to give way at last. The German cavalry 
then began to file through the town, while a certain number of squadrons 
searched the houses on foot. The pursuit continued that day to near 
Branges, some seven miles from Soissons. 

On the next day, after a short encounter with a French rear guard 
near Fresne (south of La Fére), an order arrived from General Biilow to 
cross the Marne at Jaulgonne. The advanced guard moved rapidly 
ahead, supported by artillery and machine guns. Attacking on foot, it 
succeeded in taking the bridges before they were broken ; then, without 
stopping, it pushed on to the high ground, south of the river. With this 
covering force, the main body was able to cross the river, and thus this 
important obstacle was surmounted. 

For September 4th the march direction was Montmirail, but the 
Cavalry Corps was unable to move forward along the roads, which were 
blocked by the VIIth and [Xth Corps. In the great rush of the German 
armies southwards, the infantry were continuing their forced marches 
without rest. 

It is true that the First Army had met resistance on ‘the 26th August 
at Cambrai, on the 28th south of Bapaume, also at Peronne, Bellenglise 
and other places ; on the 29th, Lanrezac’s Army had tried to check tlie 
march of the Xth Corps at Guise and at Saint Quentin, but on the whole 
the advance had been very rapid. For this reason, it is not surprising that 
the cavalry, which had opened the way and had had daily fighting with 
the enemy’s rear guards, was at times caught up by the infantry. In any 
case, this state of affairs existed beyond the Aisne and the Marne. 

The cavalry had therefore to go across country towards the Petit 
Morin, which was reached near Vieils-Maisons, between La Ferté-sous- 
Jouarre and Montmirail. It was now level with, and on the right of, the 
heads of the column of the Second Army. This movement to the right 
was further accentuated on the 5th, during its march towards the Grand- 
Morin, and that evening Richthofen’s Corps was no longer in the sector 
of the Second Army, but lay south of La Ferté-Gaucher, in between the 
IVth and IIIrd Corps of von Kluck’s Army.? 

Headquarters were at Chartronges, west of the road from La Ferté- 
Gaucher to Provins. The Guard cavalry was on this road, with the 5th 
Cavalry Division on its right. The two divisions were, therefore, 
occupying a front of about three miles, and it was in this situation that 
the great battle now about to begin found them. 

Before studying the important part which they, in conjunction with 
Von der Marwitz’s cavalry were to play in this battle, let us shortly 
summarize the operations during the period of pursuit. 





1 The IlIrd Corps originally formed part of von Biilow’s Army. Nevertheless, 
it fought at Mons with the First Army and from that time must have remained 
with it. In any case, during the Battle of the Marne it was part of von Kluck’s 


command. 
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Generally speaking, the difficulties had not been very great. The 
instructions given to the enemy troops had been almost invariably to 
avoid being involved in an attack, and if they put up too much resistance 
it was left to the artillery to break it, and force them to evacuate their 
position. Besides, the cavalry always felt the heads of the infantry 
columns close behind it, ready to lend a helping hand. The Xth Corps, 
for instance, was near by on the 28th, during the action at Saint Quentin. 
Those are factors calculated to give confidence to cavalry which, however, 
had shown it was in no great want of it, even in most difficult circum- 
stances. Although the task was not a difficult one, recognition must be 
given of the fact that it appears to have been well carried out. 

The cavalry of the First and Second Armies opened the way for their 
infantry, keeping close on the enemy’s heels, and contact was nowhere 
lost. The crossings over the Aisne, the Oise, the Petit and the Grand- 
Morin were always occupied in time, thanks to the quick decision of the 
advanced guards and, at times, to the bold attacks of a few cavalry men 
forming the point patrol. 

Wherever the bridges were found destroyed the cavalry pioniers 
repaired them without delay, as at Noyon and on the Grand-Morin. 

The reconnaissance work seems to have been well done, so far as 
the cavalry was responsible for it, though, as we shall see, such was not 
always the case. In so long a pursuit there appears to have been no 
instance of a big detachment being taken by surprise, as might easily 
have happened in the circumstances. 

The marches varied from 20 to 25 miles a day. I do not think one 
can say that the pursuit was not carried out at a sufficiently rapid pace. 
The daily fighting, the constant anxiety of the cavalry commander to 
have his force always under his control, the numerous rivers to be crossed, 
and the countless reconnaissances, all had a tendency to slacken the 
speed of the advance. 

In any case, thanks to the methods employed, the German cavalry 
was in the best possible condition to take part in the battle about to be 
engaged. The horses were tired, but by no means overworked,! the 
moral of the cavalry men, intoxicated by the pursuit, was very good, 
and then, to add to all this, were they not on a level with Paris ? 

Their losses had not been very great. The Germans attribute this 
fact to the extremely inaccurate shooting of their adversaries, whose 
volleys had not made any large gaps in the ranks of the German cavalry. 
In this connection it must be granted that the commanders, during this 
period at least, appear to have taken good care of their men. As we have 
already seen, the artillery was ordered to clear the way whenever the 
enemy offered much resistance or when it was foreseen that the assault 
on a position would cost too great a loss. 


1 Saddle-galls, however, seem to have been plentiful and, considering the 
lack of rest, this is not surprising. The big horses of the Cuirassiers suffered more 
than the horses of the Hussars, which goes to confirm once more what is already 
known regarding the greater powers of endurance of the smaller horses. 
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In the fights for villages, the Jager battalions were generally placed 
in front, dismounted squadrons on the flanks and mounted detachments 
sent, by wide turning movements, to out-flank or occupy the rear exits, 
thus cutting off the enemy’s retreat. This manceuvre, which was repeated 
in almost every case, enabled the German cavalry to take a large number 
of prisoners. Machine guns and cyclists generally accompanied the 
advanced guards ; and’ cyclists were also frequently allotted to patrols. 

French and Belgian accounts often speak of German infantry being 
transported in motor lorries, in order to be able to keep up with the 
cavalry, but German reports do not mention this fact, and it is probable 
that the Jager battalions did most of their marches on foot. This 
performance is all the more remarkable since they were by no means 
spared in the fighting, and seem to have taken part in every engagement. 
As will be seen later on their losses were exceedingly heavy during the 
critical days of the battle of the Marne. 
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On Wednesday, October 15th, 1919, at 3 p.m. 


General Sir Herbert Mies, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., G.B.E., C.V.O., 
in the Chair. 





THe CuHatrRMAN: Ladies and Gentlemen, I have the pleasure of introducing 
to you Lord Eustace Percy, who is going to give us a lecture this afternoon 
on the League of Nations, but before commencing I hope you will allow 
me to say a few words about the conditions under which we meet to-day. The 
Institution has been closed since September, 1914, and the last lecture was 
given in April, 1914. It was, in September, handed over to the Home Office 
for the use of the Press Bureau, and it was not returned to us until the 
beginning of this month. During the war, of course, it has been shut. We 
have lost about 600 of our members, killed and died of wounds, but still the 
Institution is flourishing, and the numbers that are coming in show that the 
value of the Institution is felt, and we think with the increased number of people 
now who are not only interested in military affairs, but more or less experienced 
in them, that we shall appeal to a much larger audience, and we hope that the 
influence of the Institution, as we go on with our lectures and other things, will 
increase and develop. I have now much pleasure in asking Lord Eustace Percy 
to give his lecture. 





LECTURE. 


UNTIL quite recently any advocate of the League of Nations felt 
obliged to approach his subject, in a gathering of practical men such 
as this, in an attitude of apology. Idealistic oratory and pacifist 
polemics had blurred the League to the eyes of men whose business 
in life it is to deal with facts. It appeared as the child of the old 
peace societies; it seemed only a new variation of the arbitration 
movements and the Hague Conferences with which we were too 
familiar before the war; every instinct of national pride tended to 
revolt from the surrenders of sovereignty which it seemed to imply. 

To-day this attitude is still prevalent in America, where, even 
more than in England, the supporters of the League have rested their 
case on an appeal to international good will rather than on a demon- 
stration of the hard necessities of international relations, on the desire 
for peace rather than on the requirements of sound policy. But in 
England it is now coming to be realized that the League, as established 
by the Treaty of Peace, is something very different from older schemes, 
and that, whether it be right or wrong, it is now taking a practical 
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shape which demands investigation and careful consideration. It 
forces itself, indeed, upon the attention of practical men by the support 
which it appears to attract from the most unexpected quarters. The 
remarkable thing about it is that nations tend to recognize its useful- 
ness at the very points where it most nearly touches their self-interest. 
I have just spoken of the vagueness which characterizes much of the 
American advocacy of the League, but this statement must be quali- 
fied in one particular. There has perhaps been more hard thinking 
«bout the practical economic side of the League in the United States 
than in any other country. Books like that written by my friend 
Mr. Culbertson, of the American Tariff Board, treat the League as 
a piece of practical commercial statesmanship. | Just because the 
interests of the United States are almost wholly wrapped up at the 
present moment in an extension of her foreign trade, the possibilities 
of the League as an international authority for such purposes as the 
suppression of unfair methods of commercial competition—an idea 
already embodied before the war in the International Industrial 
Property Convention and advocated in a much more extended form 
by the International Association of Chambers of Commerce early in 
1914—therefore immediately impresses the American imagination. In 
the same way, the so-called ‘‘ Labour Charter,’’ included in the Peace 
Treaty, was originally drafted by the British Ministry of Labour, 
because it is in the United Kingdom that the problem of labour 
conditions is most keenly felt as a dominant national interest. We 
have here, obviously, something very different from the attitude of 
strong nations towards the earlier arbitration movement, when each 
government tried desperately to exempt its own interests and policy 
from the application of the new ideas and to divert internationalism 
into channels where it would be showy but harmless. Indeed, the 
chief danger to the success of the League at this moment seems to 
be, not that it will lapse quietly into ‘‘ innocuous desuetude ”’ and live 
peacefully on, unnoticed and unhonoured, in the odour of humani- 
tarian sanctity, but that it will be overburdened by miscellaneous and 
incongruous duties, forced upon it by those who are seeking practical 
solutions for urgent national problems—for depreciated currencies, 
inflated prices, industrial unrest, and all the other riddles of recon- 
struction. 

It is from this point of view that I wish to speak of the League 
to-day. There can be no healthy internationalism that does not spring 
directly from the needs of national policy, and I advocate the League 
because it appears to me essential to the attainment of every aim to 
which British policy is now directed, just as it is also essential to 
the attainment of similar American, Dutch, or French aims. I-believe 
that this can be demonstrated in the case of every great national 
interest, commercial, political, or military. And if this be true, the 
converse is also true——that the League cannot successfully initiate any 
international policy except by strengthening national organization, 
that only nations intent on certain aims and efficiently organized for 
their attainment can combine in that ‘‘ international co-operation ”’ 
which is put first in the preamble of the covenant as the purpose of 


the League. 
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It would be impossible within the scope of a single paper such 
as the present to cover the whole field of British policy to-day and 
to show the connection of the League with each item of our national 
programme. I propose this afternoon to confine myself to two points 
only. I wish first to explain, as a matter of personal experience, 
how the idea of the League shaped itself in my mind as the result 
of nine years’ work in diplomacy; and I wish to conclude my paper 
with a few tentative remarks on the idea of an international police 
force in its relation to British naval and military policy at the present 
time. 

On former occasions when I have tried to explain the practical 
meaning of the League in relation to diplomacy, I have been met 
with this kind of reply :—‘‘Of course that is all right, but it does 
not touch the real question raised by the advocates of the League; 
if that is all you mean by the League its purpose could easily have 
been secured by an improvement of the machinery of our diplomacy.” 
That kind of reply is a very significant indication of the way in which 
nearly everyone in this country has been in the habit of regarding 
diplomacy in the past. If a party in Parliament were to point out 
serious anomalies and frictions in the relations between the central 
and local governments in the United Kingdom and were to urge 
constitutional reforms, such as the proposals for federal devolution of 
which we have heard much lately, we should all be dissatisfied if 
the Prime Minister, after admitting the evils complained of, were to 
assure the country that the only reform needed was an improvement 
of the machinery of the Local Government Board. We should 
realize that a Government Department, however efficient, can only 
work within the limits of the constitutional system that gives it birth; 
that it cannot make the bricks of good government out of the straw 
of bad laws; and that, if the recent experience of civilized countries 
proves anything, it proves how little reliance can be placed on 
administrative machinery in the absence of sound legislation. The 
same phenomena confront us on all sides. We have learnt that mere 
arbitration or haphazard conciliation is useless in labour disputes— 
that what is needed is a settled constitutional method for the joint 
fixing of wages and working conditions between employers and 
employed. Is there anyone to-day who opposes the Whitley Council 
scheme on the ground that all that is needed in the industrial world 
is an improvement of the machinery of the Ministry of Labour or 
a better class of works managers in our factories ? 

But, unfortunately, it is our inveterate habit to regard diplomacy 
as a mere skirmishing line on the flanks of national policy. Its 
function, we think, is to explain our policy to other nations, to argue 
them into acquiescence, to pour the oil of words on waters troubled 
by conflicting interests. If it fails to smooth over serious disputes or 
prevent wars—why, let us get ourselves new diplomatists more skilled 
in controversy, better able to ‘‘ keep their end up”’ in conversation 
with foreign Statesmen. That is what we mean by an “ improvement 
of diplomatic machinery.’’ But we refuse to countenance any scheme 
which would ‘‘ tie our hands’’ by committing us to joint action with 
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other nations. This is the commonly accepted theory of diplomacy. 
But what are the facts? 

A diplomatist starts out on his work with the conviction that it 
is his duty to safeguard the interests of his country abroad. Those 
interests, in the case of a great Power like the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, cover the whole field of civilized human activity. Every- 
thing from a potato disease or an epidemic of infantile paralysis, to 
tariff legislation and the government of Colonial dependencies and the 
scale of national armaments, is an international question. The diplo- 
matist quickly realizes that he is powerless in face of this mass of 
problems. Every day gives birth to a new one. He is supposed to 
handle them all, but he has neither the technical knowledge nor the 
opportunities of investigation necessary to enable him to deal with 
them properly. He constantly sees the smallest and simplest questions 
grow into acute disputes merely because there is no recognized 
machinery for settling them; he sees the absurdest suspicions develop 
in the minds of foreign Statesmen and parliaments merely through 
lack of discussion and explanation.. But if this were all it might 
perhaps be sufficient to ‘‘ improve diplomatic machinery ’’—to convert 
our embassies and consulates abroad into great departments, stocked 
with every imaginable class of experts, lying in wait for misunder- 
standings as they arise. The diplomatist finds, however, that nations 
have already agreed to discard such haphazard methods, and to narrow 
the field of controversy and misunderstanding by entering into definite 
agreements by which possible causes of dispute are, as it were, classi- 
fied and provided against in advance. Instead of making each item 
in a Colonial tariff, for instance, the subject of international representa- 
tions, nations agree to confine their customs duties within certain 
limits, as in the case of the Franco-British agreement in regard to 
the Ivory Coast. The growth of this treaty system during the last 
century is a development which, I think, has never yet been adequately 
analysed by any writer on international questions. Look through 
any volume of treaties covering this period and mark how the few 
broad, general obligations of bon voisinage in the 18th century treaty 
of peace—the embryo of the present system of ‘‘ conventional ’’ inter- 
national law—have grown into the voluminous details of the Algeciras 
Act, the Industrial Property Conventions, or the Franco-British 
Declaration of 1904 respecting Egypt and Morocco. Observe the 
provisions of the Treaty of Peace with Germany in regard to the 
revival of treaties. The civilized world has, in fact, for many years 
been living under a settled system of laws, badly drafted—indeed, 
diffuse and uncodified—requiring a wholly disproportionate amount of 
legal advice, and leaving a hundred loopholes for evasion or conflicting 
interpretations—but still covering a very large part of the field of 
national interests and national policy. 

It is at this point that the rising diplomatist receives his greatest 
shock. He discovers that, broadly speaking, there is literally no 
means of carrying out this vast system of agreements, no recognized 
machinery for their administration, arfd no settled procedure for 
construing them in case of doubt or dispute. To be accurate, we 
must make some distinction here between the more modern technica! 
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treaties, like the Industrial Property Conventions and the Postal Union 
Conventions, and the bulk of international treaties. There has been 
an increasing tendency in late years to provide for the administration 
of certain classes of technical non-controversial agreements, and hence 
have arisen those permanent international bodies which it is now 
proposed that the Secretariat of the League should take under its 
egis. But these agreements are, generally speaking, the least impor- 
tant from the national point of view from which we are now approach- 
ing the subject. It is the most-favoured-nation clauses scattered 
through a whole series of treaties, the doubtful delimitation of frontiers, 
the vagueness of agreements covering shipping and the rights of the 
nationals of one country residing in another—to give only a few 
instances—that give rise to international friction, and for such friction 
there is no regular means of settlement. The files of every foreign 
office in Europe are choked with endless correspondence about the 
interpretation of such agreements as the clauses of the Berlin Act 
governing the acquisition of land and the enjoyment of equal trading 
rights. In such correspondence the reader can find in every line 
evidence that the authors have had no opportunity accurately to 
ascertain the facts of the case and see no prospect of settling the 
dispute save by the weariness of long debate. The futility of this 
method of conducting business, the complete irrelevance of nine- 
tenths of his work to the real interests of his fellow countrymen, 
weigh on the diplomatist’s mind till he is reduced to the cynicism of 
despair. He realizes, as politicians and sturdy patriots at home fail 
to realize, that it is not a question of tying the hands of his Govern- 
ment, for they are already tied by binding agreements freely entered 
into; it is a question whether the honest and efficient nation, willing 
and able to carry out these agreements, shall be enabled to reap the 
benefit of them or whether it is to be permanently restricted to inter- 
minable paper controversies with partners who lack the will or the 
means to give practical effect to their engagements. 

And it is to a British diplomatist that such considerations as 
these must present themselves most forcibly. He quickly finds, what 
his countrymen seldom entirely realize, that British administration is 
almost in a class by itself. No other nation except the United States 
and Germany—and possibly Japan—comes within measurable distance 
of British standards of competence in the business of government, 
and these three possible rivals have weaknesses from which we are 
free. The separation and friction between executive and legislature in 
America, a bad tradition of statecraft in Germany, and the raw 
inexperience of Japan, all affect to a considerable extent the reliability 
of these nations as ‘‘ contracting parties.’’ But, from the point of 
view of administrative competence, they are all immeasurably superior 
io our European Allies. The administrative weakness of France and 
Italy, the backwardness of labour legislation, in certain respects, in 
Scandinavia and Greece, are international questions of the first rank. 
Before the war we were already faced with the problem of protecting 
British industrial standards by .international agreements on such points 
as the prohibition of night work for women in factories, but it proved 
impossible to secure the execution of such agreements in the absence 
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of any adequate system of factory inspection in European countries 
other than Germany. The wage standards and living conditions of 
the British mercantile marine were constantly threatened by Scandi- 
navian and Greek competition, and international trade unionism alone 
had been unable to equalize conditions. The ‘‘ Labour Charter ’’ of 
the Peace Treaty springs, not from any vague humanitarian idealism, 
but from the proved necessity of some practical method of meeting 
concrete problems such as these. 


I need not, I think, labour these points. They are already 
sufficiently familiar to students of international conditions, and my 
only excuse for having referred to them at such length is that few 
realize how large a part such questions have played in ordinary 
diplomatic work in the past. But the objection felt by many people 
to this view of the League is: that, whatever demands commercial, 
labour, or miscellaneous technical problems may make upon the 
diplomatist’s time, they are after all not the most vital part of his 
work. With the memories of the war and of the troubled years 
preceding it fresh in our minds, it may well be urged that the most 
vital function that diplomacy has to discharge is its contribution to 
the problem of national defence. What relation does the League 
bear to this supreme problem ? 

It bears, I think, the very closest relation to it, but before examining 
this aspect of the League there are two preliminary points to be 
noticed. In the first place, the League, by bringing the civil services 
of the nations into direct contact, by setting up recognized international 
organs for the administration of agreements and the examination of 
outstanding questions, will do more to eliminate serious international 
conflict, and therefore to reduce the problem of national defence to 
manageable dimensions, than is generally realized. National pride 
and the ambitions of statecraft may promote wars, but they are after 
all only the matches dropped into the ammunition dump. The dump 
itself, the explosive material in international relations, consists mainly 
of popular suspicions and resentments, born of false views of self- 
interest, garbled facts and arguments, and interminable delays in the 
settlement of comparatively simple questions. The humdrum 
machinery of the League will provide a powerful antidote to this 
restless irritation by concentrating the attention of the nations on 
practical problems. Moreover, the working of this machinery may 
well touch even major international problems. We know, for instance, 
how large a part in the great Anglo-German controversy was played 
by the Bagdad Railway and the whole idea of Mittel-Europa. In 
the Wilhelmstrasse and at Potsdam this was conceived as a strategic 
policy, but it was preached throughout Germany as an economic one. 
It was the economic argument that won the support of the German 
people. We know how, during the war, this argument vanished into 
thin air at the first breath of practical discussion; how completely 
the German people came to realize the irrelevance of the Balkan and 
Levant trade to their real economic needs. It is, to my mind, 
inconceivable that such popular misconceptions could have arisen if 
there had been any international machinery for the joint study of 
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economic questions and for the publication and open discussion of 
the results of such study—inconceivable that such study would not 
have purged the project from all taint of strategic designs.and made 
it an international undertaking controlled by an ‘‘ Interstate Commerce 
Commission.”’ 

The second point I wish to touch on constitutes the last chapter 
in my sketch of a diplomatist’s experience. It was the war itself 
that finally demonstrated the absurdity of diplomatic methods and 
standards. The British diplomatist had been trained to regard the 
strength of other nations as a menace and a disturbance to the interests 
of his own country; he had been taught by “ Jingoes”’ to watch with 
hostility, and check where possible, the growth of foreign commercial 
systems, the development of foreign political institutions, to note with 
satisfaction their weaknesses and defects; he had heard liberal philan- 
thropists oppose the development of British policy in various directions 
on the ground that British strength would arouse enmity abroad. 
And all this was quite logical. Every extension of national policy 
inevitably touches the policy of other nations at various points, and 
where there is no regular and recognized machinery of adjustment 
any such contact must mean friction and pro tanto, danger. In such 
circumstances, inaction seems the only road to peace. But war threw 
the diplomatist into a totally new atmosphere. As the alliance became 
organized, as definite unity of command was gradually achieved in 
each sphere, military, economic, and political, he found himself 
engaged more and more in a desperate effort to increase the strength 
of other nations, to stimulate their organization, to encourage them 
in a néw concentration of power, even where the results of their action 
meant temporary inconvenience to important British interests. The 
platitude that no nation really grows strong by the weakness of its 
neighbours, or rich by their poverty, acquired new and _ practical 
meaning for him. From this, more than from anything else, has 
sprung the policy of the League, and I claim that that policy is not, 
like the old arbitration and pacifist movements, one of national self- 
denial and surrender, but a gospel of national strength. 

Nevertheless, when all this is said, the overshadowing problem of 
national defence still remains. We have not eliminated—we can never 
eliminate—either the ambitions of statecraft or popular passions. 
Fiume and the Saar Valley are warnings that pride and land-hunger 
are still potent international forces; and the Peace Conference has 
sufficiently proved that these forces cannot always be met by demon- 
strating that extensions of territory, demanded by national sentiment 
and tradition, are economically futile or politically shortsighted. So 
long as these forces are at work, war may result from them, and 
British diplomacy, in conjunction with the military and naval General 
Staffs, is responsible for advising the Government how it may defend 
these islands and the Empire from the danger of foreign attack. 

The advice which I believe the Foreign Office, the War Office, 
and the Admiralty should unite in giving to the Government is to 
throw itself wholeheartedly into the policy of the League. The 
League is designed to meet these great dangers no less than to facilitate 
normal international intercourse or to forestall needless causes of 
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friction. This may seem a bold claim, but I think it can be justified. 
Recent discussion has, I think, shown clearly that the real alternative 
to the League in the mind of practical men is a definite restriction 
of British commitments abroad. We used to associate this policy 
with ‘‘littke Englanders,’’ the advocates of a ‘‘ splendid isolation,”’ 
the political adherents of the ‘‘ blue water school.’? We saw during 
the war that, in the United States, it was this general school of 
thought that most strenuously opposed American intervention. 
To-day, however, this policy of restricted commitments has changed 
hands; it is now the policy of those who oppose the League and 
advocate in its place a system of military alliances between the western 
nations—of those who yesterday opposed British military action in 
the East and who to-day, with great consistency and logic, advise 
us to wash our hands of Eastern and Central Europe, of Bohemia, 
Poland, and the Balkans. This policy is quite coherent and practical, 
and I am far from denying the force of the arguments used in its 
favour. Nevertheless, I cannot but see in it a denial of all the most 
practical lessons of the war. Every event during the last five years 
has gone to show the impossibility of so restricting our commitments, 
the futility of any attempt to isolate serious international conflicts. 
I am not going to labour this point, but I should like to make one 
observation which seems to me to go to the root of the whole question. 
Even if this country were prepared to restrict its commitments to the 
strategic defence of the English Channel and the North Sea, it could 
find no allies in Western Europe who would concur in such a policy. 
We know the perennial restlessness of French diplomacy, the Eastern 
ambitions of Italy, the economic dependence of Scandinavia and 
Holland upon Central Europe. A restriction of British commitments, 
combined with a military alliance with the Western nations, would 
simply mean limp acquiescence in their schemes. Adopt, if you like, 
the policy of Canning—an isolation really complete, aloof from France 
no less than from Austria; but then take warning from Canning’s 
own failure in the affair of the Greek insurrection and the under- 
standing with Russia. Do not attempt any unnatural union between 
your splendid isolation and the bolder policy of your more ambitious 
neighbours. 

But if we reject the policy of restricted commitments and military 
alliances, if we recognize that a world power cannot be content to 
look no further afield than its own doorstep, what do we find? What 
has been the main difficulty experienced by every diplomatic official 
and by every member of the General Staff in this country in the 
past ? Surely, the difficulty of bringing the Government, the ‘Cabinet 
in Downing Street, into direct and continuous contact with foreign 
affairs—the absence of any clear policy, the lack of any definite 
instructions, the reluctance to explain matters clearly to Parliament 
and to the public. It is not the soldiers, the sailors, or the diploma- 
tists who are responsible for secret diplomacy, secret commitments, 
and the ambiguities of the front bench in the House of Commons. 
Their whole instinct is towards clear-cut policies. They want a 
definite line to work on, and they know that, in a democratic country, 
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definition can only be served by public discussion—that no policy is 
sealed with any real approval or endowed with any real authority 
until it has been placed before, and carried through, Parliament by 
His Majesty’s Ministers. 

But to much of the criticism commonly levelled against ‘‘ politi- 
cians,’’ the Cabinet Minister has a not unreasonable reply. I have 
no wish to excuse the culpable blindness of many public men before 
the war, but that blindness needs some better explanation than the 
doctrine of the original sinfulness of all politicians. What, after all, 
before the war, had a Cabinet Minister to ‘‘go on’’ when he had 
attended all the meetings and read all the papers of the Committee 
of Imperial Defence? Accumulated evidence, amounting to moral 
certainty, in regard to Germany’s ambitions, but very little that could 
be placed before the public as positive proof. Our whole intelligence 
machinery, in so far as it was organized and eflicient—as was hardly 
the case with much of its diplomatic side—was built up for the purpose 
of supplying information to the permanent services of the Govern- 
ment, to men who had already made up their minds as to the probabili- 
ties and had long decided to prepare for certain eventualities on 
certain assumptions. It was not adapted for collecting and digesting 
information on which to form a policy and to defend it before the 
country. The mind of the Government and of its servants hardly 
met; they were working on different planes; there was little realization 
of the difference between that class of consideration on which a 
Minister ‘takes a decision to carry his country into war, and the more 
detailed and technical considerations on which military conventions 
are drawn up, troop movements planned, or changes in naval con- 
struction adopted. In short, from the point of view of the ‘‘ public 
man with an open mind,’’ who, whether we like him or not, is the 
best asset that we have to rely on in this country—the asset on which, 
at any rate, depends the whole formation of national policy, we were 
still in 1912 at much the same point as fifty years before, when Walter 
Bagehot intervened in the dispute between Cobden and the’ Govern- 
ment in regard to armaments. ‘‘ At present,’’ he wrote, ‘‘we are 
voting these vast sums upon grounds which are pode and 
irrelevant; Mr. Cobden is objecting to them for reasons which are 
equally so. He tells us to disarm, but does not prove that there is 
no danger; we continue arming, but we do not ascertain that there 
is dahger. Neither course is wise nor rational. .... Mr. Cobden 
always objects to armaments; soldiers, he says, always advocate them. 
Unless we have a businesslike estimate of the danger, who can say 
which of them is wise and which of them is unwise ?”’ 

The fact is that ‘‘a businesslike estimate of the danger’”’ of inter- 
national conflict is quite impossible unless the whole constitution of 
the family of nations is radically modified. There is one more point 
in the experience of the diplomatist before the war that requires 
attention. He found that he was not only burdened by technical 
duties that never fell upon the great Ambassadors of the 18th or early 
19th century—he was also entrusted with high responsibilities to which 
they had usually been strangers. The Cabinets of 20th century 
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democracies dealt with each other through intermediaries as Sovereigns, 
Chancellors, and Prime Ministers—Frederick the Great, Kaunitz, 
Castlereagh, Bismarck, and Cavour—had never done in the past. 
The English doctrine of corporate cabinet responsibility, as it spread 
to the rest of Europe, had shattered the old system of direct under- 
standing between leading Statesmen. Parliamentary authority, as it 
superseded the discretion of kings, cut away the one direct link that 
bound the family of nations together. That link has never been 
replaced, nor can it be replaced by any mere haphazard meetings 
such as Lord Haldane’s visits to Berlin. As parliamentary government 
means the strict limitation of governmental discretion and its replace- 
ment by a definite régime of constitutional law, so direct international 
consultation between governments must assume some clearly defined 
constitutional shape, recognizable by the national electorates. If 
national laws and national constitutions, the responsibilities of Parlia- 
ments, Cabinets, and civil services are, in Whitelocke’s phrase, to 

‘run in fixed and known channels,’’ then these channels must be 
continued beyond the national frontiers and be as clearly traceable 
in foreign as in domestic affairs. Otherwise, direct negotiations between 
democratic Statesmen take on ail the unsatisfactory features of the 
Conference at Paris, where the regular diplomatic machinery was to 
a great extent scrapped and much information and experience thrown 
away, in order to make room, not for new and better machinery, but 
for personal conferences of a somewhat unbusinesslike kind, and, 
in the last resort, of somewhat doubtful authority. This is, perhaps, 
not a fair description of the Conference; it would take too long to 
examine its working in detail. But the relations between the Council 
of Four or Five and the minor Powers were characterized rather by 
an impatient desire to get business despatched and to reach a settle- 
ment than by any consideration of the proper constitution of a council 
claiming to represent the greater part of the family of nations and 
certainly more than half the human race; while the story of the 
mislaid wireless messages to the Rumanian Government is a somewhat 
startling reminder of the dangers which attend unorganized direct 


negotiations. 

This mention of the Paris Conference is perhaps a digression, 
but it is important to emphasize the fact that the Conference, though 
the forerunner, is by no means the pattern of the Assembly and 
Council of the League. The purpose of the constitution of the League 
as sketched in the Covenant—but only sketched in embryo, leaving 
room for modification, development, and extension as need arises and 
experience is gained—is to bring the responsible Ministers of the 

nations into direct contact in a definite way, according to prescribed 

constitutional forms, and to provide them with an organized Secre- 
tariat, with its appropriate departments, such as the Conference at 
Paris attempted, and, to a great extent, failed to improvise, on the 
spur of the moment. 

Now—and here is the point to which I desire to draw attention— 
it is inconceivable that Ministers thus brought into constant contact 
with the problems of foreign policy in personal discussion should fail 
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to detect the storm clouds on the international horizon and to form 
‘*a businesslike estimate ’’ of their danger. The latent issues which are 
only guessed at, suspected, or argued about in Whitehall will inevitably 
spring into active discussion and controversy across the Council table 
at Geneva. Ministers will know definitely where a line of cleavage 
has shown itself; what nations are on this side and what on that; 
whether the gulf can or cannot be bridged. Only, and this is of 
supreme importance, this definition of the international situation and 
of the dangers which threaten peace, can only be attained by strong 
and efficient national organization behind the Ministers round the 
council table. By an extraordinary confusion of thought certain 
advocates of the League have sought to graft on it schemes for an 
‘International General Staff’’ for the purpose, apparently, of meeting 
the danger of war. They have imagined meetings of military experts 
devoted to the preparation of plans for all conceivable wars between 
their respective countries. It is common knowledge that this, or 
something very like it, was actually urged by one or two foreign 
representatives at Paris. And, absurd as it may seem, it is not much 
more absurd than the much more widely-spread idea that the League 
will make all national diplomatic services superfluous and will super- 
sede the machinery of every Foreign Office. The exact opposite is 
the truth. The League can only succeed if every national Minister 
is provided, by an organized national intelligence service, with far 
more accurate and comprehensive information as to the details of 
foreign problems, and the precise nature of the national interests 
which it is his duty so far as possible to protect, than has ever been 
at the disposal of any British Government in the past. The success 
of the League, the welfare of the whole family of nations, is directly 
dependent on the efficiency of the British Foreign Office and the 
American State Department, and on the extent to which the national 
diplomatic services are made really central organs of national policy 
instead of mere unconsidered auxiliaries and francs-tireurs. The same 
is true of the national General Staffs, whose function, no less than 
that of diplomacy, however little the public may realize it, is to forestall 
and avert wars even more than to prepare for them. 

The transition from the point we have now reached to the question 
of the international police force is an easy one. It has been some 
vague idea of such a force that has led to the muddled proposals 
for an international General Staff, but I do not think anyone has vet 
seriously considered its possibilities as a practical programme. The 
idea is, of course, far from new. It used at one time to be the fairly 
common theme of many advocates of arbitration, and Roosevelt spoke 
in favour of it in one of his speeches in Europe in 1910. But it 
seems to me to have acquired a new meaning altogether as the result, 
not of the war, but of our experience during the armistice period. 


I criticized a few minutes ago the attitude of those who urge 
that British foreign and military policy should be based on a restric- 
tion of our liabilities in Europe to a system of alliances designed to 
protect the Channel ports and the North Sea. But that view is at 
least honest and logical. We have, however, recently become familiar 
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with another policy for whose advocates I have nothing but contempt. 
There are a number of fervent and vociferous supporters of the League 
on humanitarian grounds who, though they are never tired of appealing 
to our responsibilities towards foreign peoples and oppressed nationali- 
ties, have in practice used all their efforts during the past year to 
force the withdrawal of British troops from every disturbed region 
in Europe and the East. I cannot hope to find words to describe 
the miseries, the massacres, the starvation and the chaos which have 
been directly due to the success of their efforts. There is not to-day 
a plague spot in Europe or the Levant which might not have been 
removed six months ago by the presence of a mere handful of British 
troops, acting simply as a peaceable police force. If there had been 
a British battalion in Budapest last February there would, I think, 
have been no Soviet anarchy. We know what has happened at 
Smyrna, at Fiume, at Riga, and at Libau; we know the future dangers 
which threaten the peace of the world at Danzig, in Silesia, on the 
Rhine, in the Baltic provinces, in Syria, and in Anatolia and Armenia. 
These are only the most obvious instances; there are a hundred others 
familiar to every student of European and Asiatic conditions. 
Unfortunately, the discussion of Britain’s duty to provide military 
police for European and Asiatic centres of disturbance has been blurred 
and distorted by the Russian controversy. The unpopularity of the 
Archangel expedition has been used to cast doubt on the motives 
of our Government in every other region. Here was a case where 
a restriction of our commitments would have been wise, where our 
action could not possibly be based on any clear policy or have any 
prospect of a really satisfactory issue. But the political school of 
whom I am now speaking refused, and still refuse, to discriminate. 
They care nothing for von der Goltz or his friends in Turkey who 
are preparing to follow his example; the control of the plebiscite in 
Upper Silesia, the discharge of the League’s responsibilities at Danzig, 
are matters of indifference to them. They have played on the war 
weariness of the British people, and, in the name of a ‘‘ quick peace,”’ 
they have prolonged anarchy, postponed the restoration of settled 
conditions and darkened the whole outlook of the League at its very 
birth. 


There are, however, many people who quite honestly ask why 
the British people should bear the brunt of such duties, why other | 
nations should not assume the burden, and why, above all, an inter- 
national police force should not be constituted for the purpose. The 
answer to this question goes to the root of the real difficulty. about 
the international police force. I do not see any inherent difficulty 
in forming such a force, nor do I see why the Council of the League, 
advised by a military staff, should be unable to move it quickly to 
disturbed areas. The real difficulty will only arise when it arrives at 
its scene of operations. The essence of a police force is that it is 
trusted by the majority of the inhabitants; if it is not, it becomes an 
army of occupation, carrying with it the flavour of conquest and 
arbitrary action. Now, neither Europeans nor Asiatics have such 
short memories that they cannot distinguish an Englishman or a 
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Frenchman under the camouflage of a League uniform. Even suppos- 
ing that you could jumble all nationalities together indistinguishably 
in one unit and make Esperanto the military language of the League, 
your new force will have to acquire its own prestige, its own reputation 
for discipline and fair dealing with the civil population, before it is 
regarded with any confidence. And finally, even then, everything 
will depend upon the nationality of the commanding officer. An 
Italian General will not for many years to come be accepted in 
Bohemia at his face value as a disinterested representative of the 
League, no matter how motley may be the force under his command. 
Is the League to have a panel of Generals and Colonels, for selection 
according to the scene of operations? The real reason why the burden 
of maintaining order during the armistice period fell on, and should 
have been accepted by, Britain is that we alone are trusted everywhere 
as honest, disinterested, disciplined, and just. The Americans have 
the same reputation in most countries, except perhaps as regards 
discipline, but they are not so well known. No amount of juggling 
with uniforms or units will alter this fact. We have recently had a 
serious conflict of opinion with France as to the occupation of Syria; 
the Arabs might have welcomed an international force in preference 
to a French one, but only if it had included no Frenchman, Italians, 
or Greeks, and (if we carry our minds forward to the day when the 
League will be complete) no Germans or Russians, while I fear that 
they might have greeted a force composed of Scandinavians, Spaniards, 
and Poles with something like laughter. 

I must apologise for this flight of fancy, but it may serve to 
bring home the real issue with which we are faced. The world is 
not settled; five years of anarchy cannot be ended by turning off a 
tap, by some signatures on a paper treaty. It is essential to British 
interests, not to speak of the human race in general, that peace should 
be really restored and the running sores in the body of Europe healed ; 
and it is essential that the whole burden of this work should not fall 
on our shoulders. If the League is to be a reality, its authority in 
disturbed areas must rest, to borrow an American constitutional phrase, 
on police powers. But the powers it must thus exercise are essentially 
emergency powers; it is the existing situation, immediate and tem- 
porary, that calls for their use; when every member of the European 
family of nations is admitted to full membership of the League under 
a settled form of government, the need for an active police force 
must lapse for the time being, since we cannot contemplate its use, 
after the pattern of the Holy Alliance, for the invasion of national 
sovereignties. And in this emergency the only police force that the 
League can use is a combination of the national forces of its members. 
The burden of organization and preparation is again inevitably 
thrown, not on a newborn international body, but on the nations 
themselves. The League can have no strength save that contributed 
by its independent members. 

I do not know what kind of international force may eventually 
be found necessary and feasible in connection with the obligations 
imposed upon the members of the League by the Covenant. I do 
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not wish to spin theoretic schemes out of my own brain for the remote 
future. But at the present moment, for the purpose of restoring 
settled conditions of government throughout Europe, the project of 
the international force means this: that each member of the League 
must raise and maintain a contingent of national troops for use as 
police abroad. I believe that this counfry must set the example. 
The force it raises must be formed by voluntary enlistment, and the 
Government will have to enter into definite pledges to the people as 
to the limits of its operations and the conditions of its service. It 
must only be employed at the direction of the Government, but, on 
the other hand, it must only be employed in accordance with a policy 
definitely agreed on by the Government with the other members of 
the League, according to the forms prescribed by the constitution 
of the League. In the present state of public opinion, influenced 
by war weariness and suspicion of militarism, it will, I think, be 
easier to raise such a force as this as a supplement to our Regular 
and Territorial troops than as a part of them. This raises the diffi- 
culty of what may be called ‘‘ competitive recruiting,’’ but it is worth 
while facing this difficulty if we can thereby forestall the charge that 
we are introducing national militarism under the camouflage of the 
League. 

The advantage of this policy will be, not only, that it will set 
an example to the other members of the family of nations, and thus 
provide the nucleus of a combined force for the restoration of order, 
but also that we, by declaring ourselves willing to place force at the 
disposal of the League for the carrying out of an international policy, 
shall be in a better position to assert our claim and the claim of the 
League to a voice in the policy pursued by national armies now in 
temporary occupation of territories in pursuance of the provisions of 
the Treaty of Peace. Our voice, for instance, in the policy pursued 
by the French high command in the Rhineland is at present danger- 
ously limited by the small number of British troops in the joint Army 
of Occupation, and we can only assert the ‘‘ mandatory ”’ character 
of the French occupation if we show ourselves willing in practice 
to accept a similar mandatory position elsewhere. And it is even 
more obvious that we can only expect French troops in Syria to 
accept the same position as that accepted by our troops in Palestine. 
Finally, one of the most serious problems which face us as Englishmen 
at the present time is the doubt how far we shall in practice be able 
to provide sufficient troops for the heavy permanent responsibilities 
which we are about to assume in Palestine and Mesopotamia. If we 
give to our administration in those territories the mandatory character 
which we have professed to recognize in the Treaty of Peace, we may 
well find that we are able, by some such policy as this, to enlist 
the interest and support of our fellow citizens in the establishment 
of order and good government in the Middle East, where otherwise 
political conditions at home might condemn our action to weakness 
and ineffectiveness. 


These are only tentative suggestions, put forward to stimulate 
discussion. With them I must close this paper. If I have said 
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anything to show that for us and for every nation, for America and 
for Europe, the problem of the League and the problem of national 
strength are fundamentally one and the same, my purpose will have 
been sufficiently accomplished. 
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DISCUSSION. 


CoLoneL Fisher: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen. As the first speaker 
may I venture to say I am sure that we all deeply appreciate the very able 
lecture Lord Eustace Percy has very kindly given us, and we thank him for 
so doing. I have been asked, as the General Secretary of the League of Nations 
Union, to say a few words on the aims and objects of the League of Nations) 
Union and its relation to the League itself. As only two days ago His Majesty 
the King sent a message to the Mansion House asking the nation to support 
the Union, I think it is quite apposite that at a lecture on the League of Nations 
the aims and relations of the League of Nations should be very briefly 
described. I may say I have no intention whatever of making a speech; in 
fact, it was only at the last moment I was asked to say anything at all, so that 
my remarks will be very brief. In the first place, I think that I should give a 
brief reason for the faith that is in us as a Union when we support the League 
of Nations. I may say that we hold no brief as a Union for the Covenant 
in its present form, but we do believe in the League of Nations, and that a 
League of Nations can be established which can work the machinery to carry 
out the purpose for which it is formed. Personally, I am not a believer in the 
platitude that history repeats itself. In fact, the main object of the Union 
is to see that history does not repeat itself. [The speaker then reminded the 
audience of the state of unrest at the beginning of the last century, and the 
sense of security evoked by the raising of a proper police force.] The League 
of Nations Union has as its constitution divided England, Scotland and Wales 
into sixteen divisions ; it is intended that it shall represent national feeling in 
every way, and it stands as a channel for amendments to the Covenant, the 
League of Nation’s Covenant, and that is one of its main raisons d’étre. It is 
a crusade for enlightening the British public upon the working of the League, 
and it publishes a considerable amount of literature to that effect. [The speaker 
here gave some account of the constitution of the League of Nations Union.] 
I must apologise for giving you these details, and I will very briefly finish. 
You will find the aims and objects of the Union in the literature handed to you 
at the door. In fact, I should not have detained you with these details had not 
i been asked at the last moment to make a few remarks on the constitution 
of the Union. 


ApMirRaL Sir N. Bowpen SmitH: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen. I first 
wish to congratulate you and the Council of the Institution upon getting such 
an admirable lecture for your opening meeting after the war. I think it has 
been most appropriate. I noted in The Times on Monday that a very well known 
Admiral and an old ship-mate of mine made a statement that nearly all our 
diplomatists were senile and our politicians liars. I am very glad to notice to-day 
that one of our politicians who has been nine years, I believe, in the Service 
and read a most interesting paper, has not yet arrived at that state of senility 
as my gallant friend said was the case on Monday. As to this League of 
Nations, I do think it is a most important thing. We have gone through the 
most terrible war the world has ever known; it has been horrible, and another 
war would be more horrible and more terrible; therefore I hope all the members 
here, especially men belonging to my service and the sister service, will do their 
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best to back it up. We can do a great deal of harm by crabbing it. I was 
talking to a man who was a bit of a crabber. He had a face as long as a 
scrubbing brush and was talking about Germany. I said: ‘‘ We ought to make 
this a success.”” He began to growl. I said: ‘‘ We have beaten Germany.”’ 
‘Have we?’ he said. That is the sort of man he is. He said the Germans 
are going ahead, getting on with their commerce, and they will beat us in a 
year or two. Why should not they, if they behave themselves and repent. If 
they do not do some business how will they pay us the debt they owe us? I 
believe if this League of Nations is to be a permanent success, not only Germany 
but Russia, if that poor unfortunate country comes into her own again, will 
have to join the League. It will not be a success unless all join it, and you 
cannot shut out seventy million Germans from a thing of this sort. I suppose 
I shall not be in order in discussing details of the formation of the League, 
but the lecturer has referred to one or two points outside the League, and perhaps 
I might say something about it also. For the last twenty or thirty years, ever 
since the Gladstone Bulgarian atrocities, I have had it rammed down my throat 
that the Turks must be driven out of Europe. It is a curious thing, but by 
the way they are conducting matters at Paris, I believe we are going to drive 
the Turks out of Asia and not out of Europe, and I believe it will not be a 
good thing. I believe it would be better for the whole world if the Turks were 
allowed to remain at Constantinople under the strict supervision of their mandatory 
Power without blocking up the Dardanelles or the Bosphorus. I say that for 
a selfish reason. If we drive the Turks out of Constantinople we may have 
great trouble in India, and we have enough on our hands already. Things are 
worse than many people believe, and I believe it will bring fresh trouble if we 
drive the Turks out of Constantinople. My principal reason for wishing them 
to remain is, as Russia is completely hopeless, that they could do less harm 
there than in any other part of the world. The way they massacred those 
Armenians was awful. They can treat people in that way when they are out 
of sight, but at Constantinople they would be too much in the daylight to do 
any harm, and they could not massacre people there. I believe it would be 
the best thing that they should remain for the present under a strong mandatory 
Power. With regard to Syria, which the noble Lord has mentioned, I am very 
glad that France is the mandatory for that country, because I am old enough 
to remember the massacres between the Druses and the Maronites in 1861 or 
1862. Although it was not a Turkish affair, the Turks are that sort of Power— 
if they cannot kill their people off they are glad for nations under them to 
massacre each other. On this occasion the French sent out a small force and 
we kept a few cruisers on the coast with headquarters at Beyrout, and I was 
on one of the ships. I often rode about this beautiful part, and I could not 
bear to think of those innocent people being called out by the Turks to kill 
some Armenians whom they had not a thought against. I think if the Turks 
are kept in Constantinople we shall clip their wings and prevent them doing 
more mischief. I do wish this League to be a splendid success, and I hope it will 
be backed up by all the people who are here to-day. 


Lieut.-Cotone. H. W. Wave: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen. I will 
not detain you for more than two minutes, as I think there are several other 
members desirous of speaking. It has fallen to me particularly to make a special 
study of the criticisms which are levelled at the League of Nations, and no one 
would object to a new proposition of this kind being subjected to a very close 
fire of criticism; indeed, it would be very undesirable in a country like ours 
that a League should be launched without being most searchingly questioned 
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and criticized. I have been especially struck by the fact that so many critics 
seem to be under genuine misconceptions of the covenant; in fact some of them 
appear hardly to have read it. That is no doubt to be accounted for by the 
somewhat difficult official phraseology of a legal document of that sort and the 
difficulty of interpreting it by the ordinary public. Another feature of the 
criticisms which strikes one is the lack of any constructive suggestion in most 
of them. There are a number of people willing to point out the danger or the 
possible dangers that the League may involve, or the defects in its mechanism, 
but there is an extraordinary lack of any alternative policy. The one point which 
critics seem to avoid facing is the economic argument, and I think that one 
has only to look at the present economic situation of this country and of Europe 
to realize that we are not in a position even to support the burden of our pre-war 
armaments, and I do not believe any of the other Powers is either. Therefore, the 
question arises, wlat is to be done? Some reduction is obviously necessary, and 
that can only be possible by an all-round agreement of some sort which must 
take the form of a League of some kind or another. [The speaker here quoted 
certain figures as to our weekly income and expenditure.] There is also a very 
common argument which amazes one; that is, a suggestion that the people who 
are opposed to the League are in some way on a higher plane from the point 
of view of intelligence and patriotism than those in favour of it. As regards 
patriotism, one need only refer to the King’s message to the Mansion House 
meeting in which he advises everybody to join and support the League of Nations 
Union or quote names like those of Lord Curzon, Lord Selborne, Lieut.-General 
‘Lord Cavan and Sir Frederick Sykes, who have recently joined the staff of the 
League of Nations Union. Surely there is more enlightened patriotism in wishing 
our country to aid in efforts in order to meet the common needs of humanity 
than in wishing to see it persist in a policy which can only lead to bankruptcy 
and revolution. 


Dr. Mitcer Macurre: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen. At this late hour 
of the evening I would not venture to rise in regard to offering any new sugges- 
tions or to set forth a new financial scheme or to disparage the financial policy 
of the Government, which cannot be too much censured, or to follow the scheme 
for the advancement of the prospects of the different nations for which the League 
proposes to act, but I am one of those who before now has repudiated, for the 
benefit of my fellow countrymen, the whole theory at the bottom of the League 
of Nations. The idea that the League of Nations itself, and the arguments set 
forth in regard to the League of Nations, and any hope that the League of 
Nations will put the various discordant elements of Europe into harmony in the 
slightest degree, and will arrive more rapidly at a kind of Utopia or Sir Philip 
Sidney’s Arcadia, is a delusion. The Constabulary of the League of Nations, 
unless backed by military force, will be just as great a failure as the constabulary 
of police in that peaceful and quiet part of the United Kingdom called Ireland. 
The idea that the Russians will join the League of Nations and the Prussians, 
and that the Germans, whom we have been calling every name but gentlemen 
for several years, will act in harmony with the Italians and Yugo-Slavs and Czecko- 
Slavs and ourselves and the French and the Americans and the Japanese is 
repudiated by nearly every single member of the League of Nations to which I 
have referred. If we give up the security we have of our own League of Nations 
—the greatest and best League of Nations on the earth there has ever been— 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and the Dependencies 
thereof, which are quite as self-sufficient and sustaining as the French and 
Italians, because my Lord draws up a plan of diplomatic failure, we shall not 
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be so wise as we look. What evidence is there of it being successful? Then 
there is a kind of Covenant of the League of Nations, and the noble Lord 
has read it through and the proposed treaty in it, but there are 144 clauses in 
that treaty, and not two of the whole of the clauses have considered in the 
slightest degree the question of sea supremacy. The gallant officer referred to 
mandates, but who would pay any attention to mandates unless they were enforced 
in the usual manner? What is the sanction of this League of Nations? Who 
is going to enforce it? The answer is, that mandate will do it; but I would 
like to know one nation that would move if there ever is a League of Nations 
fully worked. I have some friends in Australia, and the Australians made some 
conquests during the war, and they told me that they had not the slightest 
intention of paying the smallest regard to the mandates of the League of Nations 
or anything else. Will the Americans do it? The Americans tell you plainly 
that, as far as the Monroe Doctrine is concerned, they have not the slighiest 
intention of doing it. If we are to give up our supremacy at sea in accordance 
with the desire of some League of Nations, will the Yankees give up the 
Monroe Doctrine? Then the noble Lord, at the end of his speech, referred to a 
number of nationalities at present at issue. The United States of America has 
not made up its mind whether it ought to agree to the League or not, and 
it has been criticizing the League very severely, only one of its designers happens 
to be ill and that has stopped it for a while. Then take Europe; one of the 
leading points in the papers to-day is Fiume. Will the Italians obey the League 
of Nations in regard to Fiume? If they will, will the Slavs? \ It is repudiated 
already in Fiume. Does anyone pretend that the northern people, the Poles, are 
satisfied with the League of Nations? They have repudiated it already. And 
how are we to get the north of Ireland to do what the League of Nations tells 
them? You will not get self-determination through the League of Nations; you 
will only get a revival of militarism of the most incoherent possible character. 
Then, Sir, you mentioned something about our last meeting in April, 1914; 
but there has been no improvement in foreign politics since April, 1914. We 
were then assured by a gentleman sitting where the noble Lord sits that there 
could not be a war at all, and that the notion of a war in the 20th century was 
preposterous and monstrous. He said that under no possibility could the populations 
of Europe suffer it. I ventured to ask, Why? Are there no villains left, are 
they all converts, have they all joined the Salvation Army? Not likely. Why 
is there to be no war in the land? Because of the Hague Convention. He 
assured us of that, and I laughed at it with all my heart. I ventured to assure 
the audience that the Hague Convention, which we were discussing in April, 
1914, would not be worth a farthing in September of the same year unless 
backed by our military force, and it was not so backed. Now the tables are 
turned, and I beg of the audience not to pay any attention whatever to the 
League of Nations except to ignore it. Stick to the old track, become military 
Britons and not an international constabulary, become British soldiers and sailors. 
The Russians do not like the Germans; the Japs do not care much for either; 
the Americans have the Monroe Doctrine, and the League of Nations is a mockery, 
a delusion, and a snare, and a tessilated pavement of constabulary without 
cement. Consider which is the right path. It is by arms—your own arms, not 
other people’s arms. Be your own sea power and keep to it if you are wise. 


Lieut.-CoLONEL STEWART L. Murray: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen. 
After the very able and interesting lecture to which we have just listened I do 
not think it is necessary to bring forward any further arguments; at the same 
time I think that what Dr. Miller Maguire has said demands a little consideration. 
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What he has really brought forward is the kind of criticism one often hears— 
that the League of Nations is no good because it depends upon altering human 
nature; it would not be a success until you alter human nature; wars will take 
place as before. That has nothing to do with the case. Of course, it is not in 
the least necessary that we are going to propose to alter human nature; all we 
want to do is to have peace in our lifetime—that is all I am _ thinking of. 
Future generations can deal with their own problems as they arise, even as we 
have dealt with our problems in our own time. In order to keep peace in our 
own lifetime the League of Nations is about the best method that can possibly 
be thought of; anyhow it is the best method that has been thought of by the 
Statesmen of Europe. Talking about the future and saying, unless you can 
guarantee human nature will change the League of Nations is not worth supporting, 
has nothing to do with the case. Then there is one other matter Dr. Miller 
Maguire has not dealt with which I think we ought to consider; that is, the 
question of the very serious position as regards food, finance, and industry; 
it is so serious, unless we can devise some method by which the statesmanship, 
the goodwill, and the resources of the world are pooled to help us all through, 
I do not say that it will be bankruptcy, but something of that kind may follow. 
No better method of pooling the statesmanship, goodwill, and resources of the 
world than the League of Nations can be devised; therefore, even if you do not 
think the League of Nations will always prevent war, still it will help us through 
the great industrial and food crisis during the next few years. 


Major C. W. Arnett: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen. I regret very 
much that other responsible duties on behalf of the League of Nations prevented 
me hearing more than a very small fragment of his Lordship’s most interesting 
and, I venture to say, most valuable paper. One point which I heard fairly 
fully was the absolute necessity of a sanction for the League of Nations if it 
was to be made effective, which I understand must take the form of an inter- 
national police or something corresponding thereto. We are quite aware, those 
of us who have had the pleasure of hearing him on other occasions, that the 
one person whose power Dr. Miller Maguire pays no attention to is the police 
of his own country or of any other country. He is a good fighter at all times; 
he has downed me on more than one occasion to my pleasure and enjoyment, 
but I do not think that his recommendation that we should disregard the League 
altogether is going to be either for our safety or for our benefit or for our 
pleasure, or for that of the rest of the world. He is satisfied that we should 
go on on the old lines defending ourselves by our own strong right arms—not 
his but those who, unfortunately, are not with us—to repeat the process of 
having a very large number to defend ourselves if we are strong enough, but 
to pay no attention to those smaller members of the nations of the world who 
are not strong enough to defend themselves. That is the first and greatest 
necessity for the League to be formed—that, by the common pressure of mankind, 
right and justice may be done to the smaller nations equally with the great. 
The Admiral who spoke—I do not have the pleasure of knowing his name-—- 
recommended us to make terms of friendship with the Germans, as I understood 
him to say, that we may as rapidly as possible be rivals who will be beaten 
by them in trade and commerce. I have no hesitation at all in accepting that 
challenge by the Germans; I shall not be at all sorry if they can show us in 
any particular respects that they are our superiors in trade or commerce; but 
I for one would do my very utmost, however small it may be, to prevent any 
opportunity of the Germans having the chance in the future again of endeavouring 
to prove that they are our superiors on land, on the water, or in the air, or 
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below the water, in matters military or naval; for I am perfectly satisfied that 
even in my own short time—the time which is left to me I mean—there will be 
an opportunity for the Germans, with their amazing application to science, of 
showing us that, whether rich or poor, they will be able to destroy England’s 
prosperity, and the prosperity of any other nation they choose to attack by 
means of far more devilish engines than anything yet conceived by us or by 
them. Unless we can exclude war altogether, war will wipe out civilization— 
the next war—and that is the prime reason we must have a league which will 
prevent nations indulging in war. If ever we are to find some machinery which 
will prevent any one nation attacking any other we must have a sanction which 
will be effective in forcing its will upon the greater nations. We can only, as 
his Lordship pointed out, expect the nation which is trusted most by other 
nations—ourselves to-day—to work within the limits of our numbers and our 
pockets, and I would suggest, if I might, the only way by which we can obtain 
a suitable and adequate police force is by assigning to each nation a territory 
over which they will be given a mandate, not immediately for governing purposes 
but for police purposes, and if they fail to carry out that duty they at once fail 
to be and cease to be members of the League of Nations, deprived of all the 
advantages and subject to all the disadvantages which that exclusion from the 
League will immediately bring about. If they fail to carry out the obligation 
imposed upon them they will be at once excluded from the family and unable 
to obtain food outside their own territories, unable to carry on any trade, and 
unable to have any financial relations with the other members of that family. 
I look to sanction of that character, economic and financial, as being more likely 
to be effective than any amount of policing of the character indicated and suggested 
by Dr. Miller Maguire, and unless we can establish a sanction at once which 
will be effective—far more effective than the sanction we are endeavouring to 
apply at Fiume—I cannot think it likely that any League of Nations, however 
recommended by statesmen, by prophets, or by poets, will be accepted or obeyed 
or will be regarded by any of the other nations of the world. 


Mr. W. S. CLayTON GREENE: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen. Of all the 
speeches which may be made this afternoon in favour of the League of Nations, 
I do not suppose that there is one which will be more truly in support of Lord 
Eustace Percy to-day than that which was made by Dr. Miller Maguire. In 
that speech you had epitomized those very things which make a League of Nations 
so vital to the future of civilization; you had all that sort of extreme national 
particularism, whatever credit it does to the heart of the gentleman who uttered 
it, summed up, if I may say so inoffensively, in about as odious a form as it 
could possibly take. I would like to add one short point which I think tends 
to be lost sight of by just that very school of thought—the ultra national honour 
armed point of view. It is this: as soon as you have this scheme in working 
the nations themselves tend to melt, if I may so put it; as they come together 
and assimilate law and codify law and promote intercourse of every Sort and 
kind, communications by road and air and so on, the peoples will steadily lose 
their nationalities, lose this particular feeling, and the steady whittling away of 
sovereignty which is taking place part passu will gradually mean that the nations 
of Europe as we have known them will cease to exist as such. Fighting there 
will be—it is not part of my argument that there will be no room for the sailor 
or the soldier; but I would say this: that those who look to the future of 
the existing economic struggle between capital and labour must be prepared to 
find facts in the future with which they will have to deal by the force of arms 
of a totally different order; there will be cross divisions obeying none of the old 
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culture of sentiment, and those who argue on the old assumptions for or against 
the League of Nations spoil their cases, for the League of Nations exists to 
eliminate gradually the very sentiments which form the basis of their reasoning. 


Lorp Eustace Percy: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen. I do not think 
I have any other duty than to thank you all very much for the courtesy with 
which you have listened and commented on my paper. The only other duty I 
have got besides that is perhaps to express my appreciation to Dr. Miller Maguire 
for his very valuable concurrence in much that I said. If you will allow me, 
even at this late moment, I should like to deal with that subject for one or 
two minutes. I do argue that the League or international police force, or any 
authority that the League might have, or any usefulness that the League might 
have, could only be attained by national organization, and Dr. Miller Maguire 
reinforced that with great point and with great vehemence. An_ international 
police force will be no good unless it is composed of national forces, that is my 
point. I know the bitterness and I know the appalling difficulties of preserving 
peace; but what is the difference between us? You will remember Dr. Miller 
Maguire’s peroration: Germany does not like Russia, somebody does not like 
Poland or the Jews, others dislike the Japs, therefore—what? Therefore, Dr. 
Miller Maguire does not care. That is the conclusion of the peroration. I 
make the same peroration, but I say something has to be done about it, and 
I believe I present you with a practical way of carrying on the business of the 
world. That is all I am after, and that can only be answered not by perorations, 
but by reference to the facts. I could not follow Dr. Miller Maguire’s reference 
to facts, I am afraid. He complained bitterly that in all the 144 clauses of the 
treaty there was nothing about British sea-power, and he asked why we had 
given up British sea-power to the League of Nations when the Americans have 
not given up the Monroe Doctrine. I know nothing that gives British sea-power 
up to the League of Nations. Who has said so? I have read the Covenant ; 
unfortunately I spent many hours in drafting it, but I doubt whether Dr. Miller 
Maguire has. There is one more thing I should like to say; it really is most 
important, and I should like to say it in the strongest way to Dr. Miller Maguire. 
He spoke of the British Commonwealth of Nations, and asked why we should 
give that up to the League. You do not give it up, but you have imposed, on 
the contrary, on yourself a far greater obligation than you had before to consoli- 
date the British Commonwealth of Nations. Dr. Miller Maguire does, apparently, 
believe in what I have called the logical policy of splendid isolation—the British 
Commonwealth of Nations alone, and does not care about anybody else. Now, 
do not be deceived when you hear about the self-sufiiciency of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. May I point out that, when Dr. Miller Maguire talks to 
his Australian friends as to whether Australia will accept a mandate for the 
Pacific Islands and says the Australians say ‘‘ No,’’ you try and get an Australian 
to give those Pacific Isles which fall to Japan under the treaty under anything 
else but a mandate, and you will have some very different remarks from your 
Australian friends. The two things have to be considered together. That is a 
digression, but do not be misled by the talk you hear on platforms and in perorations 
about the self-sufficiency of the British Empire. It is true it is conceivable if you 
devote your whole policy to it, and it is far more difficult to do that than any 
League of Nations; you might make the British Empire self-sufficient. How 
have I spent most of the last five years? Going down on my knees to the other 
nations, to the United States, to everyone, imploring them for men and money 
and commodities, for tonnage and for every other conceivable help to enable the 
British Empire to carry on. There were times when the British Fleet was almost 
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threatened to be immovable because of the lack of American oil. Do not be 
misled by the self-sufficiency of the British Empire. If you devote yourself to 
that policy, I do not say it is wrong; you may only attain it fifty years hence, 
but with the League of Nations you may attain it while you go along before 
that time. Ladies and gentlemen, I have only to thank you very much again. 


THE CHarRMAN : Ladies and Gentlemen. I do not propose to detain you more 
than a minute. I think we can say that we have had a very interesting and 
valuable lecture, and that in the discussion upon it, although we do not seem 
to be entirely agreed, we have had a very interesting and valuable discussion, 
and the opposition has brought out many points for the defence. I think we 
can congratulate Lord Eustace Percy on having thrown, on the other hand, a 
practical light on a technical subject. He has not only dealt with the theory, 
he has dealt with the practical way in which it is possible, or hoped to be possible, 
to carry it out. He has shown the scope of the League and what is intended, 
and I think it must be said that with that League it is hoped that there will 
prove to be great advantages, and great advantages, I think, not only to greater 
nations but to smaller nations, who are at least as touchy and tenacious as the 
larger ones. I have had some experience as Governor of Gibraltar, and I do 
agree with him as to the multifarious duties thrown upon diplomatists. There 
are all kinds of cases—the neutral person, who thinks he has a right to wander 
about and take photographs of the dockyard of Gibraltar, finds himself immediately 
marched off in military custody to a military prison or barrack, resulting in 
diplomatic correspondence; and there are other larger questions of coastal rights, 
territorial waters, frontiers, and tariffs and everything else which show that the 
diplomat has by far anything but an easy job, and if anything like the League 
of Nations, acting as a kind of clearing house, can tend to smooth away and 
bring into touch the rights of both sides and prevent misunderstandings without 
leaving a feeling of resentment, which so often does remain, it will have done 
a great work. I am sure that we all hope for it. Ladies and gentlemen, | 
have nothing more to do but to thank Lord Eustace Percy very much for his 


most excellent lecture. 
A MEMBER: Ladies and Gentlemen. There is one more thing: I am sure you 


would not like to part without proposing a hearty vote of thanks to our Chairman, 
who finished up as he said—-in one minute. 


The motion was seconded and carried unanimously. 
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On Wednesday, October 22nd, Igi9, at 3 p.m. 
Brigadier-General JOHN VAUGHAN, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., 
Commanding Aldershot Cavalry Brigade, in the Chair. 





THe CwHairMAN: Ladies and Gentlemen, I wish to announce that at the 
meeting this morning it was decided to restart the CAVALRY JOURNAL as soon 
as practicable. I hope the first number will come out very early next year, 
and that we shall receive your cordial support as we have in the past. 

Now, let me introduce to you Lieut.-Colonel M. F. McTaggart, who is 
going to talk to us about ‘‘ Equitation.’’ 





LECTURE. 


MR. Chairman and Gentlemen,—So great an improvement has 
been made in the last decade in instruction in equitation, it is 
clear that the subject is one which must have engaged the earnest 
attention of many authorities, and our thanks and appreciation are 
due to them for all the good work which they have done. 

I know that the manuals on equitation. are now in the melting 
pot, so that possibly many of the points I wish to bring to your notice 
to-day may be already under discussion. For that reason it is all 
the more a satisfaction to me to have been given the privilege of 
addressing you to-day, because the more these things are publicly 
discussed, before the text books have finally left the printers’ hands, 
the better will be the result. But in presenting these few notes to 
you I do not do so in any spirit of criticism. It is merely a desire 
for co-operation, in the hope that I may be able to help, in however 
small a way, in solving the problems before us. 

The other day | happened to be travelling round England with 
some American officers, and I was then privileged to see a few units 
at work in the riding school. What struck me most was that, although 
the training was being carried out in accordance with the principles 
laid down, there was a verv great difference in detail, and therefore 
in result. A good many years ago, I remember, cavalry training 
was too comprehensive, with the result that few really mastered it, 
but now I think we have gone to the other extreme. The instructions 
are rather too brief, difficult points are slurred over, and many impor- 
tant matters are left out altogether. If we wish to get uniformity in 
instruction, too much must not be left to the individual imagination. 
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It is a question of uniformity versus individuality, and of the two 
extremes I much prefer uniformity. 

There are many ways of achieving an object. ‘‘ All roads lead 
to Rome.’’ But some are more direct than others, and what we want 
to find is ‘‘the shortest, quickest, and cheapest route.’ And it is 
only by the cordial collaboration of those who have wandered along 
every road, and who are in a position to say which are hilly and 
which are rough, and which they have found the easiest, that a correct 
decision can be made. Once the road has been ascertained, | submit 
that we should have it fenced in such a way that the traffic would 
have to stick to that road, and not be allowed to turn off at will on 
to fanciful tracks of their own. 

It is only a year or two ago that a young officer was talking to 
me on the subject of riding. He told me he was very keen to learn, 
but he was bewildered by his instructions. On pressing him, he told 
me the following tale:—He had been to one course of equitation 
where he had been taught to jump with his stirrups ‘‘ home.” Presently 
a General came round to inspect, and insisted on the class riding 
over fences with the stirrups on the ball of the foot. The very next 
week another General came, who was furious at their jumping in this 
manner, and back they went to the ‘‘ home’’ position. 

Gentlemen, it is instances such as this that force me to the conclu- 
sion that greater detail is required in our written instructions, and 
less room for individual idiosyncracies. 

It is, therefore, with this object I wish to lay before you to-day 
a few ideas which in some cases do not appear in the manuals, com- 
bined with one or two suggestions on certain paragraphs which | 
hope may prove of some use. 

In training the recruit the first principle is to make riding as 
attractive as possible. We must remember that his muscles are 
undeveloped, the skin soft, and confidence is lacking. The early 
lessons, therefore, should be -of short duration, and only carried out 
at a walk. The R.A. and R.E. Manuals (1914) certainly say that 
early lessons should be limited to one hour, a point which is omitted 
n ‘‘Cavalry Training’’ (1912-15). I would like to see it put down 
as a hard and fast rule that in training both the young rider and 
the young horse, they should never be asked to perform anything 
which they cannot do with ease and certainty. 

I have recently been training recruits on these principles, and 
we have never hdd a case of sickness through sprains or boils or chafes, 
and even stiffness was rare. They all liked their riding school and 
looked forward to their parades. So much so that when Bank Holiday 
came and passes were issued freely, a very large number decided not 
to go on pass until after riding school. The parade that day was 
very nearly as numerous as on other occasions. 

But if we turn to the text-books we read: ‘‘ The first stage should 
be devoted to the attainment of a firm seat independent of the reins.’’ 

‘* The first object of the instructor is . . . to teach them the knee 


and thigh grip... .”’ 
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If we want to make riding attractive, and to gain the confidence 
of the recruit, I think it is obvious that all strenuous riding must 
be deferred until a much later period. 

Riding without stirrups in the elementary stage I look upon as 
an anathema. Personally I do not consider it advisable at any time. 
1 know I am in the minority at present in presenting this view, but 
| feel sure that slowly the idea will gain ground. 

I am well aware that many very expert instructors are of opinion 
that it is impossible to get men shaken down in their saddles without 
this exercise. I am told that it is necessary to stretch the muscles 
(whatever that may mean), and that it is impossible to obtain a firm, 
good seat without going in for a good deal of trotting without stirrups. 

I make so bold as to say that I cannot agree. I know that trotting 
with the stirrups crossed causes many a sprain and many a chafe. 
I know that it is extremely unpopular with the victims, and I know 
it affects their confidence. 

I also know that most excellent results can be obtained without 
it, and the more experience I get the more convinced I become that 
the practice is not the quickest or easiest way to teach people to ride. 

The good seat, where a man is sitting well down in the saddle, 
with his seat well under him, is one in which the rider is properly 
balanced, and I submit that, if we direct our attention to balance as 
our first consideration, then we shall have no difficulty in overcoming 
all these other difficulties, which are, in effect, nothing more nor less 
than faults in equilibrium. As I shall deal with the question of 
balance later on, I will only say now that it not only seems to me 
to be a mistake to ask recruits to perform this exercise until they have 
become thoroughly hardened to the saddle, but that difficult exercises 
must surely be left to the latter portion of a man’s training, and not 
commenced with. 

It is the case in any other branch of training. Why should 
riding be the exception ? 

I wish once more to quote these lines to you :— 

‘* The first object of the instructor is to teach them the knee and 
thigh grip.’’ I feel this doctrine is similarly unsound. 

I remember, a little while ago, riding along with a very intelli- 
gent soldier, who was quite a good horseman. He told me that the 
horse he was riding tired him very much. I asked him why. He 
said: ‘‘I have to grip hard all the time as she jumps about so.’’ I 
changed horses with him at once, and showed him that, although she 
was fretful, no grip was necessary. His reply was: ‘‘ Well, I am 
d——d! The one thing they taught me in riding school was: ‘ The 
first thing to learn is the grip.’’’ He rode the horse constantly after 
that, and he told me over and over again how grateful he was for 
the lesson I had given him. 

I think it would be as well if we made the point quite clear that 
riding is a matter of balance, and not of strength. That we only 
want to grip a horse when we have some disagreement with him, as, 
for instance, when he is refusing. Then we cannot hold him too 
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tight, but on all occasions when we have no such disagreement, grip 
is unnecessary. 

In order to avoid being misunderstood at this point, I must 
explain that by the word “‘ grip’’ I mean a definite physical effort, 
which must not be compared with the ordinary pressure of the knees, 
which must be always maintained. ‘‘Grip’’ will tire the strongest 
man in a short time, ‘‘ pressure’’ can be applied without difficulty as 
long as we are in the saddle. 

I would also point out that the power to grip is of no avail unless 
the rider is balanced in the saddle. We may be as strong as Hercules, 
but without balance we are nothing worth. On the other hand, a 
weak man well balanced will be able to exercise a very considerable 
control over his mount. 

Let us, therefore, have that paragraph altered to ‘‘ The first duty 
of an instructor is to give his pupils confidence and balance.”’ 

It may be asked, if we don’t ever ride without stirrups how shall 
we develop our muscles? I maintain the muscles are fully developed 
in ordinary riding. 

The other day I was giving a demonstration of the figure of 8 
on a trained horse. I only made three figures, but as I left the school 
I realized that I had used my muscles more in those few seconds than 
I did when jumping over half a dozen fences of 4 ft. 6 in. high. 

I submit that it is in those ways we should develop the riding 
muscles, and by no other means. s 

Before leaving this question I would like to ask what is meant by 
the thigh grip? I do not know what it means myself. I think the 
expression without explanation is too obscure, and I suggest that it 
should be omitted. The knee grip is all that is necessary to mention 
or to talk about, as far as my experience goes. 

To return once more to the maxim that in training we should 
never ask the young horse or the young soldier to perform anything 
that he cannot do with ease and certainty. Let us now take the case 
of jumping :— 

A rail about g in. or 1 ft. high is quite big enough to start with 
(the books suggest having it lying on the ground), and we all readily 
agree that such an obstacle can be negotiated with ease and certainty 
by both an indifferent horse or rider. 

Now a difficulty presents itself in the way that most riding school 
jumps are made. We may be able to rig up a rail g in. high, but 
at the next stage it has to go up to 5 ft. 6 in., or perhaps 2 ft. Fences 
such as these are, I think, made upon wrong principles. _ 

The gradations should be much smaller than this. Holes, how- 
ever closely punched, must still be too wide apart for delicate adjust- 
ment. I think it would be of great assistance in training if it were 
laid down that the rail should be hung on pulleys, and held firm 
against the uprights, so that we could have our obstacle at any height 
we desired. On a principle such as this, supposing we start the 
recruit at 1 ft., and that we raise the rail only 4 in. every lesson, in 
sixty lessons he would be jumping 3 ft. 6 in. If we wish to hasten 
the training, by raising it an inch a day, we would, of course, attain 
the same result in thirty lessons. 
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This is quite in accordance with the old book, which says: ‘‘ The 
bar should be increased in height so gradually that the men never 
lose confidence.”’ 

From day to day there should be no appreciable difference, and 
neither horse nor rider should notice it. Falls under such conditions 
would be of great rarity. 

While on the subject of jumps I would like to mention that I 
consider brush fences should be used only when training is practicaliy 
complete. A brush fence, if prickly, as it usually is, merely makes 
them distasteful to horses. 

When our desire is to make jumping as attractive as possible to 
both man and horse, we can hardly expect an animal to enjoy having 
himself pricked all over every time he jumps. Again, a brush fence 
is difficult to raise and impossible to lower. We know it doesn’t 
teach a horse to jump his fences clean, even when made of gorse, 
so that I consider they in no way justify the trouble of their erection. 
Furze is often difficult to obtain, and the trouble in putting it up is 
really wasted. 

The only fence I believe in for training purposes is the fixed rail. 
If we can get a man and horse to jump a stiff rail of 3 ft. 6 in. in 
height every time with certainty, we shall have no difficulty whatever 
in teaching them to jump any varieties fancy or ingenuity can subse- 
quently suggest. 

In the new manuals I would like to see it definitely laid down that 
stiff upright rails were to be the only form of jump, both in equitation 
and skill at arms, until the final stage of training had been reached. 

I think it will be admitted by most instructors that the three most 
difficult things to teach is the proper length of the stirrup leather, 
the position of the hands, and the length of rein. 

The balance of the body primarily depends upon the length of 
the leather, and I think that, instead of dismissing this very important 
subject in one paragraph, this point should be enlarged upon a good 
deal. Not only that, but I do not think the statements that have been 
made are correct. ‘‘ A man with a short, thick leg requires his stirrups 
shorter in proportion than a man with a flat thigh and a thin leg.’’ 
I do not think there is any justification for that statement, and as 
far as my experience goes it is quite meaningless. Also by flat thigh 
I take it that it is in opposition to ‘‘round”’ thigh, which again is 
something I do not understand. I know the expression ‘‘ round”’ 
thighs is frequently used, but what they may be I have not an idea. 
I think by using such expressions we are only confusing the mind, 
and make instruction more difficult than it need be. 

We are, in fact, ‘‘ off the track.’ There is one length suitable 
for marching, when the pace must always be slow. There is another 
length for drill and all exercises, where pace has to be considered, 
and there is another for jumping. Each require their own special 
variations according to the action of the horse and the special exercises 
about to be performed. 

The length has far more to do with the action of the horse than 
the shape of a man’s legs. 
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Consequently the alteration in the length of a leather should be 
made easy and simple. In the regulation saddle this point has been 
overlooked. 

It is an excellent saddle in many respects, but all of us who have 
tried will know the difficulties that there are in this particular. The 
side bar is a very awkward one, and the flap is much too thick and 
stiff. If this point is brought to the notice of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment I feel sure they would be able to devise an improvement that 
would not cost any more than the present pattern. 

In a brief lecture such as this I propose to only touch upon the 
somewhat abstruse technicalities of the stirrup length; for the moment, 
however, I will pass on to the question of the position of the hands. 

I think the text-book is again a little too brief, and, in some 
respects, it is not too well worded. ‘‘ Elbows to be kept close to the 
body ’’ is liable to be misunderstood. What is meant is that the upper 
arm should move freely and easily in accordance with the movements 
of the horse, and that it should swing in a plane perpendicular with 
the ground. The expression ‘‘ Elbows close to the body”’’ is liable 
to be mistaken, and I have known instances where cramped attitudes 
have been inculcated through misinterpretation. 

The position of the hands is very difficult to teach. ‘‘ Wrists 
rounded outwards’ and such-like expressions convey nothing to the 
recruit, however naturally intelligent he may be, and I have found 
that the quickest and easiest way to teach them the necessary freedom 
and correctness of position is to get them into the correct attityde 
when dismounted, and to make them handle imaginary reins for two 
or three minutes each day until the lesson is learnt. 

The length of the rein is again a rather abstruse point, and I 
admit the difficulty of expressing what we know to be correct in the 
brief paragraphs of a training manual. 

We must realize that loss of balance is secondarily due to having 
the reins too long, and this important fact has certainly not been 
accepted hitherto. The 1914 edition actually says that ‘ Men may 
be taught with advantage to ride with their reins long. The R. A. 
Manual goes one step further and uses the expression ‘‘ fully long,’’ 
but the R.E. book, although expressing itself slightly more strongly 
than the Cavalry Manual, only says that the reins should be long. 
The point of having long reins should only apply at the walk out. 
If we were to say that the reins should be of that length which gives 
a feel on the horse’s mouth, and added a rider that they should therefore 
be shorter at the trot than the walk and shorter still for jumping, I 
think we should find it easier. But in order to avoid being mis- 
understood we should also sav that the reins should always be long 
enough so as to be able to touch the belt in the event of having to 
throw the body forward and of having to feel both reins. Briefly 
that sums up the situation, but is it necessary to be brief? I advocate 
a page or two being given up to this vitally important matter, with 
drawings to illustrate the text. 

It is, I think, in consequence of the length of rein not having been 
properly taught that our instructors in the past have found it necessary 
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to say that all early jumping should be done without reins, in order 
to avoid horses getting jabbed in the mouth. Gentlemen, I can only 
say that I am as much against this doctrine as I am of riding without 
stirrups. A man only jerks a horse’s mouth when jumping because 
he has been “‘ left behind.’’ He is ‘‘ left behind ’’ for only two causes. 
Because his stirrups are too long, or because his reins are too long. 

If we start men jumping over an extremely low rail, and see that 
they are properly placed in the saddle first, with reins very short, 
there will be no such incidents. 

As they improve -we can slowly lengthen the rein, but start them 
off jumping with short reins, and I can only assure you that they will 
tumble to the idea quicker that way than by the method advocated. 

Let us remember our maxim: ‘‘ Never ask a horse or man to 
perform what he cannot do with ease and certainty.’’ Jumping with- 
out reins is a most difficult exercise, especially after landing. When 
the horse feels his freedom he often gives a little buck or wriggle 
which he would not do if the rider had some restraint upon him. 
Even when jumping over a very low rail I consider the exercise tends 
to unnerve the young rider, and even if he is full of courage the 
exercise is too much to ask of him. 

Lessons must surely be progressive. We should tackle difficult 
tasks at the end and not the beginning of our training. 

In dealing with the leap, an important point is omitted. It is 
essential that the rider’s weight should at all times be on the irons 
(except at the stand and walk), and this is particularly important when 
jumping. 

The stirrup leathers should always be taut, but whether the irons 
are ‘‘home’”’ or on the ball of the foot is a matter of no importance. 
It is merely a question of convenience, depending upon the length of 
the stirrup leather as often as not. 

Theoretically it is better to have them on the ball of the foot, so 
as to get the additional spring of the ankle joint on the moment of 
impact. In practice the iron sometimes slips off the foot, so it is a 
matter more for the individual than for a hard and fast rule. 

I think, too, it would be better if more emphasis were placed upon 
having the lower part of the leg back. 

Personally I find it more expressive to say ‘‘ knees pointed.”’ 
But this position should be maintained always, no matter whether 
we are walking or trotting or galloping or jumping—yes—and even 
steeplechasing. 

It is fundamental to good horsemanship. As the foot goes forward 
a ‘‘horseman’”’ degenerates into a ‘‘rider,’’ and—facilis decensus 
Avernt-—only too quickly into a ‘‘ passenger.’’ 

It 1s so important a point, and yet the manual onlv gives us one 
half line. 

I have often heard the remark that horses soon sicken of jumping, 
and if they bungle or refuse a fence it is because they have had too 
much. Of course, I am only speaking of small riding school fences, 
and over obstacles such as these it is well nigh impossible to give 
a horse too much. He will no more quickly tire of jumping than he 
will of going out to exercise. 
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A horse will refuse or bungle because he is being badly ridden, 
or because he has not been ridden enough. 

Even when he is jabbed in the mouth every time he is wonderfully 
longsuffering. But, in spite of the fact that the text-book says 
‘‘Jumping over low obstacles is very little exertion to the horse, and 
the more a recruit gets of it the better,’’ I find this idea is remarkably 
prevalent. Perhaps if more emphasis were given to this point in our 
new manual it would help to eradicate the idea. 

The real solution for bungling horses is to lower the rail. The 
mistake they have made suggests that the task is above either the 
horse’s or the rider’s ability, and, with our maxim before us, the 
answer is obvious. 

I now come to a much discussed point—the forward seat. My 
own views on this matter are, I believe, well known. But it is in 
this particular that we get more variation in instruction throughout 
the various units and branches of the service than in any other. I 
think the time has come for the text-books to face this problem and 
lay down definite principles. The idea has gained ground very con- 
siderably in the last year or two, and it is being taught in many places. 
It is not, after all, so much a matter of opinion; it is one which can 
be definitely proved, and if. the authorities cannot agree I suggest 
that some system of competitions between the forward and backward 
seats should be inaugurated so as to bring the matter to a head. I 
can only say, personally, that I would never lean back over any ferice 
if I could help it, and I should be very pleased if that method of 
jumping were adopted, because I would feel that it was a real step 
forward. 

I must not now weary you with all the technicalities of the ‘‘ for- 
ward ’’ versus the ‘‘ backward”’ seat, but I will take this opportunity 
of saying that ‘‘ the forward seat’’ does not mean leaning right over 
on to the horse’s ears as the horse lands. Because a few horse dealers’ 
rough riders ride in this manner in the show ring, it does not mean 
that they are exponents of the art. The ‘‘ forward seat’’ merely means 
the maintenance of perfect balance throughout, and when it is 
properly done no extreme is noticeable. The rider merely has the 
appearance of being in perfect time with his horse, which he has under 
complete control. 

There is another matter which I would like to bring to your notice. 
It has not been mentioned in any manual so far, but yet it is of 
considerable importance. 

I refer to the diagonal. When trotting we either rise on the off 
fore or near hind, and fall on the near fore and off hind, or we rise 
on the near fore and off hind and fall on the off fore and near hind. 

When trotting for long distances it is a great relief to a horse 
if the rider changes the diagonal from time to time, and for this reason 
it is of great importance in cavalry training. 

The French, I think, lay down that the diagonal should be changed 
every five kilometres, and the idea is extremely sound. 

Consequently we should first train the recruits in the riding school 
to understand the principle and to be able to rise on whichever diagonal 
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is desired. And not only that, the remounts should be trained to 
carrying a rider on either. Unless a young horse is trained in this 
way, the use of one diagonal or the other becomes a fixed habit, and 
he either cannot or will not use the other. They become one sided, 
in fact, if I may be permitted to use such an expression when speaking 
of a diagonal. The well-balanced horse will trot equally well on 
either, the well-trained rider will use both equally. 

The text-books tell us that under certain circumstances a whip or 
stick may be carried. But they do not tell us how they should be used. 

On this point instruction is badly wanted throughout the Service. 
I suggest that we want a paragraph of some length on ‘‘ The Whip, 
how to use and carry it.’’ As it is, give a man a whip and he hasn’t 
the slightest idea how to use it, and the instructors, having no rules 
for guidance, are often unable to notice the mistakes that are being 
made. 

Balance.—Having stated that, in my opinion, the first object of 
an instructor is to teach his pupils confidence and balance, I want 
to discuss this question with you for a few moments. The balance of 
the body can only be maintained in riding, as in all other exercises, 
by one’s feet. The tenor of the text-books seem to suggest that it is 
maintained by grip. I can only say that when the body is properly 
balanced no grip is necessary. 

A very slight pressure only is required to overcome wind resistance, 
and to make adjustments to the varying pace of the horse. If the 
horse slows down suddenly or ‘‘ props,’’ then an actual grip is required. 

The laws of dynamics are the same whether we ride or run. 
Straphanging in the Tube is unnecessary no matter how fast the train 
is running provided its speed is uniform. But directly it starts to 
slow down, then, we all know, a very firm grip is needed on the 
very necessarily provided straps. If the carriages were open ones, 
we should require to hold the straps gently the whole time, as we 
would always have wind pressure to contend against. This is an 
exact parallel with riding. As long as the pace is uniform no grip 
is necessary, only a slight pressure of the knee to overcome air resist- 
ance, and to the man who is properly balanced in the saddle no grip 
is necessary even when jumping big fences, provided the horse jumps 
freely without propping. A slight increase of pressure is necessary 
to overcome the comparatively slight variations in speed which take 
place between the stride before the ‘‘ take off’’ and the stride after 
‘*the land.’’ In the Tube, if we are off our balance, 7.e., leaning 
back a bit, we know that we have to hold on to the strap as hard 
as ever we can to prevent ourselves from falling. 

So in riding, if the balance is not accurate, then we have to grip 
very strongly indeed to maintain ourselves in the saddle. 

Now, what does balance mean? It implies nothing more or less 
than equipoise, or equal weight on each side of a dividing line. In 
riding we have two distinct situations. Firstly, when we are at the 
walk or the standstill, the weight of the body rests upon the seat. 
On those occasions the seat bones are the base of the dividing line 
of balance, and when sitting to attention the body should be in exact 
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| to — equipoise, or, in other words, bolt upright. As we move off, the body 
this should slightly incline forward, because we have changed from statics 
and to dynamics. In dynamics the equation of balance is obtained by 
led, adding a corresponding weight to the opposite side of the statical 
ing balance to that from which the propelling force comes, and by taking 

on that weight from the other side of the balance. In other words, by 
leaning the body slightly forward we add, we will suppose, 4 lbs. 
) or to our weight in front of the dividing line, and take off 4 lbs. from 
ed. behind it, so as to counteract an 8 lb. propulsion from behind. 
ice. Now, when we come to the trot and all paces beyond that, the 
lip, balance of the body changes from the seat to the feet—the difference 
sn’t. |) between the balance in the bath chair and when running on foot. 
iles § Now we must understand that in every pace beyond that of a 
ing walk a horse is making a series of jumps; very small jumps at the 
trot, extending to very big ones when leaping fences. If a man is 
of [| about to make a small standing leap, he leans his body only slightly 
ant |} forward, and bends his knees to a small extent. But if he is going 
of § to make a very big standing jump, then he leans his body as far 
es, |} forward as possible, and bends his legs to the springing limit. Why 
is does he do this? Firstly, he is intelligently anticipating the law of 
tly dynamics which will come into force directly he leaps, and, secondly, 
he is bending his legs sufficiently to provide spring for the leap he is 
ce, going to make. 
the The case is similar in riding, the only difference being that the 
ed. force is produced by the horse instead of by the man himself. That, 
In. however, does not alter the laws of dynamics or of balance. If the 
in rider wishes to be balanced properly, he too must intelligently antici- 
to pate the probable force the horse is about to employ. 
he It may be said that this is no parallel at all, because in the one 
BS, case it is sudden force, and in the other it is continued force. Quite 
we true. I admit the point at once. That is why it is possible to ride 
an at the canter sitting back in the saddle with long stirrups and long 
‘ip reins. But what happens to that man if the horse makes a sudden 
st- alteration in his movement? There is no intelligent anticipation here, 
‘ip and the man, being unprepared, is all at sea at once. 
ps As we have seen, a man about to make a small leap must bend 
ry his knees more than if he only intends to walk, and if he wishes to 
ke make a big leap, he has to bend them until his legs form a right 
er angle—but no further than that. The situation is similar in riding. 
ig A man about to trot will require his stirrups slightly shorter than 
rd if he were riding a horse that was incapable of such a thing. A 
man about to jump the biggest fence imaginable might be justified 
ip in pulling his stirrups up to ‘‘the right angle’’ point but no further, 
and from this we can see the folly of ignorant jockeys riding as short 
5s as they sometimes do.} 
in In order, therefore, to have our recruits properly balanced we 
1e should teach them to sit in the saddle at the ‘‘trotting’’ length, even 
t. though we only intend to do walking exercises, because we can 
“ 1The right angle here referred to is that of the knee, not of the hip. 
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‘‘ intelligently anticipate ’’ that at any rate a few paces at the trot are 
more than likely. We then should teach them to shorten for the 
gallop and the leap in accordance with what we expect the horse will 
probably do. 

Now, to return once more to the question of balance. As the 
balance now starts from the feet, it is essential that those feet should 
have a firm foundation. This can only be accomplished by having 
the stirrup leathers perpendicular. Let us concentrate our training 
on that point. If the stirrups are not upright, true balance is impos- 
sible. Remarks like ‘‘ keeping the lower part of the leg back,”’ etc., 
are really unnecessary if we only insist on that principle. This applies 
not only to the position at the trot and canter, but when taking off, 
when in the air, and when landing over a fence. This is the funda- 


mental principle of all true balance. If the stirrups are not in this 


position, then the position has to be maintained in the saddle by 
grip—a muscular effort counteracting loss of balance. 

I have heard it said that it is impossible to keep the leathers upright 
because very often the knee catches them, and they assume a curve. 
That doesn’t matter in the least. As long as we have a line perpen- 
dicular from the side bars to the iron, the curve of the leather is 


immaterial. 

The position of attention, I suggest, therefore, should read as 
follows :— 

The recruit should sit evenly on his seat in the centre of the 
saddle, the inside of the knee pressed’ against the saddle with as little 
effort as possible. The weight of the body should rest entirely on 
the seat bones. The stirrup leathers should be perpendicular, and 
the weight of the legs taken on the stirrup irons. 

The poise of the body from the waist upwards should be per- 
pendicular, back slightly hollowed, shoulders back, head erect, chin 
drawn in, and eyes looking straight to the front. 

The upper arm, which should hang naturally from the shoulders, 
perpendicular, and the forearm nearly horizontal. Thumbs pointing 
to one another, little fingers close to the body, and the hands separated 
two to three inches from each other, will probably be sufficient explana- 
tion. The point is to keep the elbows back. Once that is understood 
the rest soon comes. 

The angle of the foot is the next point. The book tells us that 
the toes should point to the front. I quite agree that if we do have 
our toes pointing in this manner the seat is firmer. But, unfortunately, 
we cannot be responsible for conformation. Knock-kneed men usually 
turn their toes out and bandy-legged men turn them in. But whichever 
way it is, we can’t help it, and any attempt to alter this only cramps 
a man and makes him uncomfortable—that is tosay, as long as he is 
being looked at! 

From the point of view of balance alone, at the standstill and the 
walk, the length of the stirrup is not important. Any length that 
is not uncomfortable will do. It is only when we start to trot that 
any error will be noticed. At the standstill grip is quite unnecessary. 
When we get into the higher flights of equitation will be quite time 
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enough to discuss and consider these points. In the elementary stage 
all we want to teach is confidence—and balance. 

As we start to walk it will be necessary to slightly shorten the 
reins, in order that the body may lean forward the least bit. Dynamies 
once again. In order to counteract the slight propulsion, the poise 
must be slightly overweighted in front. Now when we start to trot 
we must remember that we are, in effect, making a series of small 
jumps. Consequently, as we would balance our bodies if we were 
doing it on-the ground, so must we equally and similarly balance 
ourselves when riding. A free horse makes big jumps, and a stiff 
horse makes small ones. So that the length of stirrup and the length 
of rein have to be adjusted, not to the conformation of either man 
or horse, but to action. 

The same principles apply with equal force in the canter and the 

ump. 
Before the command “‘ trot ’’ is given, there should be the warning, 
‘prepare to trot.’” The men then have an opportunity of shortening 
up their reins, so that all can move off together. But the executive 
order should follow very quickly after the warning, so as not to keep 
men waiting in an awkward position. 

I think, gentlemen, that if we always gave a warning when on 
the line of march as well, we should avoid a good deal of ‘“‘cattle- 
trucking.” 

In coming to the leap, there are a good many points on which 
I wish to dwell for a few moments. , 

I am, as I have already stated, very much against riding withou 
stirrups. Jumping without them I believe to teach very unsound 
lessons. 

Far from teaching a man to be independent of his stirrups in 
jumping, I think we should do everything in our power to make 
him have his full weight upon them from the moment he takes off 
to the moment he lands. It has been my habit to give demonstrations 
to the recruits of the importance of keeping the pressure upon the 
stirrups by placing a coin underneath the sole of each foot. I then 
tell them that if I drop either coin it is theirs. I am happy to say 
that, so far, their avidities have been unsatisfied. 

However, be that as it may, the point is that, in jumping, we 
can only keep the body properly balanced by maintaining the pressure 
on the foot throughout. Directly a man is off his balance it means 
that he has been left behind (to however small an extent). Directly 
this occurs it means that the weight is taken off the irons, and he 
has to save himself from falling by grip. He, therefore, clutches 
the saddle with his knees, and in doing so the inclination is to raise 
the knee. This has the effects of taking the foot from the stirrup, 
and, as likely as not, the iron is lost. If he jumps without stirrups 
he has to rely entirely upon grip. He has no means of raising himself 
preparatory to the take off, and he has no resilience on landing; he 
is, in fact, nothing more than a sack of potatoes insecurely tied on. 

I know that good riders have been produced by training on these 
methods, but I do think that they have learnt in spite of their training 
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and not on account of it., As I have said, many roads lead to Rome, 
but what we want to discern is the short cut, and if I have carried 
you with me thus far, I feel sure you will agree that systems such 
as this are based upon no firm logical foundation. 

In teaching a man to jump, we should see that the weight of his 
body is on the stirrups, that the leathers are always kept perpendicular, 
that the stirrup leathers are of that length suitable to the size of 
the fence he is jumping, so that he can carry out these precepts, and 
finally that his reins are sufficiently short so that he can swing his 
body freely forward so as to maintain his equilibrium. 

The higher the fence the shorter must be the leathers. I will 
explain this point more fully. Let us take once more the picture of 
a man about to jump something off the ground. If it is something 
very narrow he hardly bends his knees at all, but if it is something 
very broad then he bends down until the angle at his knees is com- 
pressed up to the limit of his power of spring. So it is in riding. 
A very low jump requires little readjustment, because the horse is 
going to clear only perhaps 6 feet in length—not more than he would 
do in an ordinary gallop. But as the ‘‘throw’’ increases so must 
we shorten our stirrups until we reach the ‘“national’’ standard, 
which should be the shortest of all, because we are expecting the 
horse to clear, perhaps, 25 feet every time he jumps. 

‘‘ The balance of the body primarily depends upon the length of 
stirrup,’’ that is the fundamental principle. Balance cannot be taught 
without that fact being thoroughly grasped and accepted, and we 
cannot possibly expect to teach balance if we train our recruits, either 
on the flat or over fences, without them. 

The next point in teaching a recruit to ride over fences is to get 
him to understand ‘‘the approach.’’ This is a point on which, I 
think, a paragraph or two should be allotted. 

So often we see a rider starting fast and continually slowing up 
until the fence is reached, which he jumps at nearly a standstill. 
What we want to teach is the converse—starting slow, and increasing 
the pace until the fence is arrived at, then the take off should be 
at the fastest pace of all. I do not by this mean it to be supposed 
I am advocating galloping ‘‘all out’’ at one’s fences. What I think 
we should get all instructors to understand is that what is required 
is momentum, so that when a horse jumps he is able to land far 
enough over the fence to clear any ordinary obstacle that may be on the 
other side. We want to prevent horses ‘‘ scotching,’’ or sticking their 
toes in, to ensure they jump off their hocks, and to see that they 
stand well away from their fences and have good momentum when 
they take off. These are the essentials of a good jump, and if a 
horse is ridden in this way he is much easier to sit than when going 
very slow. In fact, I know nothing much more difficult than sitting 
a horse who bucks over from a walking pace. In order to avoid 
rushing or galloping over fences, instructors should ensure the horse 
being at a collected canter up to 30 feet away from the jump. After 
that the recruit should be taught to steadily increase his pace, and 
not to be afraid of giving his horse the office to jump when well 
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away from it. We particularly should try and avoid that horrible 
habit so many badly ridden horses have of ‘‘ putting in a short one.” 
Before leaving this branch of the subject, I would like to sum- 
marize the texts | have been preaching on, because I| think they are 
the fundamental principles of good instruction :— 
(1) The first endeavour of an instructor should be to give his 
pupils confidence, and to teach them balance. 
(2) To never ask them to perform what they cannot do with ease 
and certainty. 
(3) To see that anticipated propulsion is previously counteracted 
by either shortening the stirrups or the reins, or both. 


And I will add three more :— 

(4) Teach all men to blame themselves before blaming the horse. 

(5) Learn to criticize vour own teaching before you blame the 

pupil. 

(6) To see that the stirrup leathers are perpendicular. 

When jumping a small riding school fence a horse only bungles 
it because either he or his rider has been insufficiently trained. No 
horse willingly knocks his legs about. A horse that has been trained 
to jump, if jumping free, will never touch a small fence, and not 
often a high one, if his training has been thorough, just in the 
same way as an athlete will never touch a hurdle or any other low 
obstacle he can jump with ease. Both know instinctively the amount 
of ‘‘throw off’’ that is necessary. Consequently horses will often 
jump much better by themselves than when they have an indifferent 
rider on their backs. For this reason many people advocate putting 
horses into a lane so as to teach them confidence and freedom. I 
fear I cannot agree with this point of view, for the following reasons :— 

It is no use teaching a horse to jump by himself, because there 
is no object in that. What we are aiming at is to teach him to 
jump with a rider on his back. If we teach him to jump by himself, 
no sooner has he learnt to jump alone than he has to forget all he 
has learnt and start carrying a rider. Free jumping teaches a horse 
to think for himself; what we want is that the rider should do the 
thinking. In free jumping the horse can take off when he likes; 
when he is ridden he must learn to take off when given the office 
to do so. In equitation we require no freedom of thought in a horse— 
we demand immediate obedience. I feel sure many instructors will 
agree that although they may get more freedom from horses when 
they are jumping by themselves, yet the results are very disappointing 
when we place riders on their backs once more. That is certainly 
my experience, and I cannot help feeling that we are on wrong lines 
in ever allowing horses to do what they like. In lane jumping, if 
they put in short ones, we cannot prevent them, and they are only 
learning bad habits. If they jump off their forehand we can only 
hope they won’t do it again. I think they become more difficult to 
tide because they have been taught to jump in their style and not 
in yours. A horse that naturally gets his stride right every time 
approaching a fence is a rare animal—I am not sure that he exists. 
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Sometimes he will be too close and others too far away. What we 
want is to teach the rider to present the fence to the horse in such 
a way that he can jump off his hocks every time. To get that we must 
teach the horse to jump directly he gets the office to do so. In other 
words, he must understand the aids, and be obedient to the rider’s 
will. If we think of it in this light I feel sure we shall see that we 
are on wrong lines in practising free jumping. We shall get on far 
quicker if we keep both man and horse jumping frequently over 
small fences until they can do it perfectly every time. Then if we 
slowly raise the rail we shall arrive at our object all the quicker. 

As the book very rightly says, the more jumping a recruit gets 
the better. I suggest, therefore, that after the very initial stages have 
been passed, small fences should be rigged up in various parts of 
the manége, and the ride should be divided up into sections, one 
section to each jump, and that we should allow them to jump “‘on 
their own,’’ backwards and forwards, as often as they can in the time 
at their disposal. In this way the short time available is fully used. 
I mention this because it is very usual to see the ride formed up in 
the middle of the school, with only one man jumping at a time, 
and very often two or three roughriders shouting directions at him 
the whole time. 

With such a system, in half an hour’s instruction each individual 
only gets perhaps two or three minutes’ actual instruction. Not only 
that, but I think the less directions we give the better. Once we 
have the recruit’s stirrups and reins the proper length, and he under- 
stands the principle of ‘‘the leap,’’ let him worry the problems out 
for himself, assisted, of course, by the instructor, who will check any 
bad faults he sees. 

In training both the young horse and rider, they should be prac- 
tised in jumping on either rein equally. The young horse should 
be taught to jump with as much facility off the off as the near fore, 
and he should learn not to change his legs either when in the air 
or after landing. It is difficult to get horses out of these habits once 
they have become confirmed, so it is important to study this point 
from the first. 

Recruits, when they have reached a sufficiently advanced stage, 
should be taught to put their horses on to the desired leg as they 
break into the canter and keep them on that leg until the exercise 
is finished, or until they wish to change the leg themselves. 

I now wish to turn for a few minutes to Sections 52, 19, and 27, 
in the cavalry R.A. and R.E. drill books respectively. 

‘Cavalry Training’’ says: In marching a slower trot 
should be used than the regulation eight miles per hour. The R.A. 
manual says, a much slower trot, and the R.E. text-book says: In 
marching the pace should seldom exceed a jog-trot. 

I have often asked men in the cavalry (of the other branches I 
am not qualified to speak) what they think of the slow trot, and 
they all agree that it is an abomination—thev don’t use that expression, 
but that is what they mean. I have often observed the rear of a 
column proceeding at this pace, and I cordially agree with them. 
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The regulation pace of eight miles an hour is really a very slow 
trot. Anything slower than this only takes more out of the horses, 
and they don’t finish their journey so quickly. Nine miles an hour 
is certainly too fast, but eight is just right for marching, in my 
opinion. At that pace all goes as smoothly and well in the rear of 
the column as at the head, provided, of course, that the men have 
been properly trained. 

With the great weight horses are now carrying on the line of 
march, I think we will all agree that the question of saving horses 
fatigue has become more important than ever. 

The rate of normal marching is laid down at five miles per hour, 
including halts. Now during these halts, although the girths are 
usually loosened, the horse has to carry a very heavy weight all the 
time, and the rest he gets is very inconsiderable. 

It is like ourselves out shooting. Supposing we are rather tired, 
and we sit on a gate for ten minutes still carrying our gun on our 
shoulders, I do not think we should consider it much of a rest. I 
think we would much sooner push on home and get the journey done 
with. If we would feel like that, I am sure horses do too. I think 
we should discountenance short halts. We must have one soon after 
starting to look round the girths, etc. But after that I feel sure the 
fewer we have the better. Halts, if made, should, ‘I think, be only 
long ones, when we can off saddle, feed, and perhaps water. 

Let us suppose that we have a march in front of us of 274 miles, 
and that half way we have a good place for halting. 

Marching at five miles per hour (including short halts) would 
occupy five and a half hours. 

Now, supposing we abolish all short halts (except the first one), 
and that we trot at the regulation eight miles per hour, and lead our 
horses for a quarter of an hour in each hour, we should then do six 
and three-quarter miles per hour, and we should accomplish the 
journey in four hours, or one and a half hours less than by marching 
at the rate laid down. This will be accomplished without causing 
any extra strain upon the horses. I have tried this principle myself, 
and I have found it most advantageous. In ordinary undulating 
country I think the trot should be continuous. I consider that it is 
very little more exertion to a horse to trot up a slight hill than to 
walk up it carrying a man on his back, and as it is impracticable to 
dismount and lead, except for definite periods, unless we keep up 
the trot, we would find ourselves being carried for some considerable 
distances at a walking pace, which is waste of energy. 

The rules for marching, therefore, I would suggest should be as 
follows :— 

No short halts (except the first one). 

Never walk, only lead. 

Always trot at eight miles an hour. 

When halting, the saddles should be removed and backs rubbed. 


_ This is more a question of horses’ management in the field than 
of equitation, and therefore I do not want to dwell upon it, but before 
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leaving the subject I would like to suggest that, when tactical con- 
siderations permit, the squadron should be regarded as the march 
unit. Let us suppose a cavalry brigade has to march from one area 
to another. Instead of incurring the waste of time necessitated by 
firstly collecting regiments together, and then marching as a brigade, 
with all its delays, cattle trucking, and what not, would it not be an 
immense saving of horse flesh if each squadron and each transport 
got separate orders? 

If they each started at (say) half-hour intervals throughout the 
day, I think the march of the whole brigade would take no longer, 
and the saving to men and horses would be enormous. It would 
not, either, be a very difficult matter for the brigade-major to work out. 

But I am now wandering from my subject, and will return to 
equitation. 

Let us turn to the paragraph on ‘‘ leading horses.’’ 

I think it would be a good thing if we enlarged upon the instruc- 
tions which are here laid down. 

In fly countries, especially, it is very important that the led 
horse’s stirrups should be slipped up the under-leather as far as they 
will go, so as to prevent them swinging about, and to avoid the 
possibility of the horse getting his hind foot caught in one if much 
worried by flies. I would then suggest that it should be laid down 
that the bridoon rein should be placed under both stirrup irons so 
as to keep it out of the way, and that the bit reins should be taken 
over, and that the orderly should lead the horse with them. I may 
be asked why he should lead with the bit reins. The reason is this: 
If the bit reins were placed over the saddle it would act as a curb 
on the horse. He would not have proper freedom of the head, and 
it would have the effect of checking him and causing him to hang 
back. On the other hand, if the rider leads the horse with the bit 
reins, as long as all is going well the curb does not operate; but 
supposing the horse wishes to get away by trotting on in front, then 
the orderly has more control, because the curb then does operate. 
Under all other circumstances it works just the same as a bridoon would. 

Rearing (‘‘ Cav. Training,’ 77, 3). I would like to make a sugges- 
tion here. It is not my experience that the best way of dealing with 
rearing is to hit a horse on the quarters when he is doing so, and I 
personally think it is a very difficult thing to do, because both one’s 
hands should at that moment be right forward. It is certainly perfectly 
sound to tell us to lean forward and leave the head alone. My own 
cure for it is to speak to the horse, and if he does it a second time 
to give him a cuff over the ears with the palm of the hand. I am 
afraid such a procedure is entirely contrary to the book teaching, 
but I have always found it most efficacious, and I do not know of 
any particular reason against it. The paragraph is, however, so 
firmly worded I feel quite diffident in questioning it. 

Refusing (C.T., 77, 5). This paragraph omits, I think, one 
rather important point. No one can prevent a horse stopping if he 
intends to, but a good rider can nearly always prevent him running 
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out. If the rider has the horse very firmly between his legs, he should 
be able to hold him to the fence. A horse so held will seldom refuse 
for long, but once he feels he can run out he will continue to do so 
as long as he can. 

A hard puller (C.T., 77, 7). Here once more | think we have 
a point that might be inserted. Instead of saying a horse is ‘“‘ out 
of hand,’’ it would be better described as ‘‘ out of leg.’’ The faster 
a horse wishes to go, the tighter should be the grip. Once a horse 
runs away, we know that the rider has not been able to hold him 
sufficiently tight with the leg. The bad rider sticks his feet forward 
and pulls with his hands. The good rider takes a firmer seat, gets 
his knees well pointed, grips him as tight as he possibly can, and 
pulls the horse up by easing and feeling the reins. 

Spurs (C.T., 72). There is only one place to spur a horse, and 
that is just behind the girth. The spur is most valuable in making 
and breaking a horse. It is through the sharp spur we are able to 
get the obedience to the leg which is so essential. But it should seldom 
be used so as to draw blood. Outside the riding school it is quite 
unnecessary, and blunt spurs only should be used. I do not believe 
that a sharp spur is ever necessary to make a horse jump, and for 
jumping I should abolish them entirely. No rider is so accomplished 
that he can ensure jumping without unwittingly touching his horse, 
and, as the blunt spur does all that is necessary, I should like to see 
it laid down definitely that sharp rowels are not to be used, except 
for the purposes I have mentioned. Once a horse has been properly 
broken he will obey the aids with a blunt spur just as well as with 
sharp ones. 

Neck-Reining.—This is a subject which has not been mentioned in 
any manual so far, and I suggest that it would be beneficial to have 
a few paragraphs inserted both in thé chapter on the training of the 
recruit as well as of the horse. ° 

It is of especial importance when riding with one hand with arms; 
as, for example, in mounted combat. Under such circumstances it 
is the only way of training a horse, and definite instructions on this 
matter are badly wanted. 

Twisting Stirrup Leathers.—Many accidents occur every year by 
men losing their stirrups and by not being able to recover them. 
Everybody loses an iron sometimes, and we all know how difficult it 
is to get it back.on to the foot, right side in, without either looking 
down or catching hold of it. This can be easily avoided if the men 
are taught to give the leather a twist every day before mounting. 
This should be done, not by twisting the leather round and round, 
but by taking hold of the leather just above the iron with one hand 
and by twisting the iron sharply with the other. If it is done this 
way the twist will last quite a long time, and if the leathers are put 
on the same side every day they soon become permanently twisted. 

I only have two more suggestions to offer, and one is on the 
subject of tails. The old* books used to tell us that tails should be 
the length of a hand’s breadth above the hocks. But lately the para- 
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graph has been omitted. What I would now like to see inserted 
would be a statement to the effect that tails should only be cut once 
a year, in October (i.e., in the N. hemisphere). For this reason: In 
the winter we want tails fairly short so as to keep them out of the 
mud, but in the summer we want them long to keep off flies. There- 
fore, if they were cut just below the dock in October they would be 
quite short for the winter, and by the summer they would have grown 
about a foot. 

Also we have no rules to guide us as to how a tail should be 
trimmed. Consequently I find everywhere a great ignorance on this 
comparatively important minor point. If I have not bored you already 
by so many suggestions, I would say that we should all be very 
grateful for a few lines in the next edition of the manual to help us. 

My last point is one upon which discussion would be valuable. 

The training at the Cavalry School is just now making a speciality 
of mounted physical exercises. The object is to eliminate any inclina- 
tion to stiffness, to help the rider to use his grip, and to maintain his 
balance. 

I quite agree that a few such exercises might be profitably employed 
prior to training the recruit to the sword and lance. But under those 
circumstances he should assuredly keep his feet in the irons. 

The exercises that I am referring to, however, are done without 
stirrups, and are primarily intended to assist riding. 

My own opinion on this is that it is all waste of time, and that 
the place for these exercises is the gymnasium and not the riding 
school. It is there that the recruit obtains the requisite suppleness 
of his muscles. 

Recruits are stiff and awkward in the saddle because either their 
confidence or balance, or both, are lacking. 

Personally I have not found any difficulty in teaching a free 
and easy seat without these exercises. 

I think that the whole time a recruit is in the school he should 
be learning riding and nothing else, and I can only reiterate that I 
think the royal road in instruction is confidence and balance combined 
with the maximum amount of practice. 

This, gentlemen, concludes the remarks I have to make. I must 
thank you for having borne with me so patiently. The subject of 
horsemanship is so complicated, and there are so many schools of 
thought, it is not one which can be tackled easily. 

But what I have said to you to-day is not mere theory, it is the 
result of the practical application of theory. I know there are many 
who will not agree with me on several points, and there are many 
who have a much wider experience than I. But if I have succeeded, 
in however small a degree, in helping others to solve some of the 
problems of equitation, or to improve the riding in the Army, I shall 
be more than satisfied. 

I think the problems and difficulties of horsemanship are too 
diverse to be dealt with in a few short pages in a training manual, 
and I therefore will end my lecture by expressing the hope that the 
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new edition about to be published may be rather more full of detail 
than its predecessor, and if the remarks I have made to-day will be 
of any assistance in its compilation I shall feel my labours will not 
have gone unrewarded. 

I thank you once more for having so kindly listened to me. 


DISCUSSION. 


Major E, C. HawksHaw (late R.H.A.): Ladies and Gentlemen, I believe 
ten minutes is allowed for discussion by the Royal United Service Institution. 
I will not occupy more than three because I am sure you want to be off, and 
you do not want to be bored by me. It has been my duty to command 
bodies of artillery for a good many years, and to be amongst horses a lot, 
and so I am bold enough to get up and ask you to listen to me for two or 
three minutes. With regard to teaching these boys to ride; in my opinion 
the best way to téach a recruit to ride is to put these boys, whether they 
have seen a horse before or whether they have not—and we get them of all 
sorts—on the trained horses, horses in the artillery or in the cavalry, where 
they have them well trained and experienced. You put the boy on those horses, 
leave him alone, give him no reins and no stirrups, be nice to him, and if 
he tumbles off be equally nice to him or rather nicer. There is not much to 
blame boys for because they tumble off. I have tumbled off all my life, from 
the time I first began to ride a donkey, and if you hang icn to these horses 
like that you get confidence, and you will hang on anyhow, so long as you 
do not tumble off and get kicked by the other horses. A trained horse will 
not kick if the boy comes off, and, therefore, the boy gets confidence and soon 
learns to hang on. When you want to get these fellows to ride, the great 
thing is to have a teacher there who has gone through the whole of the tricks 
himself. There are so many fellows who have never seen a horse until they 
join the cadets. When I was a cadet there were forty-four cadets in my batch, 
of whom eighteen alone had ever been on a horse in their lives; that left 
twenty-six absolute novices to begin with. Those fellows all learnt their work, 
and they have been riding the whole of their lives all sorts and conditions of 
horses. These boys must learn all the eccentricities of a horse, in the same 
way that any of us learn all the eccentricities of the young ladies we dance 
with. Some of them we get on with, some we cannot for the life of us get 
on with. A horse will go like fun with one man while he hates the sight of 
another. I do not agree with Lieut.-Colonei McTaggart quite as to the length 
of reins. I should be very sorry to ride the same horse with the same length 
of rein all my life, because there are some horses positively dangerous which 
you ride with long rein and others not. There are some that you can trust 
to go all right with long reins, and some will whip round when they see a 
fly on a hedge; and sometimes the best hunters in the world will very often 
be the most awful brutes when you come to hdckney them. You must go by 
experience. One of the best riders I ever came across in the Army—he is 
dead now—was a rough-rider. When I first came across him in the Cavalry 
School his life up to that time had been corner man in a negro troupe; he 
went out of the school one of the most perfect horsemen I ever saw in my life. 
He got a commission in the cavalry—and there it was—it was in him. You 
want to take these fellows individually out and put them up to all the wrinkles 
and show them, and point out this, that and the other, and let them have their 
own way. You must have fellows teaching cavalry work and artillery work 
who absolutely know the game themselves. Experience is what you want in 
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the officers at the top of the tree, to go round and see the best way to teach 
the boys to ride. 


Tue CHAIRMAN : Ladies and Gentlemen, I believe it is usual. for the Chair- 
man to sum up at the close of the proceedings, and I think we all ought to 
thank Colonel McTaggart very much for the interesting lecture he has given, 
and the opportune time at which he has brought this subject up, the time 
when we are very busily engaged in training recruits for the new Army. And I 
may say, from what I have seen at the Cavalry School at Netherhaven—I have 
not had the opportunity of going to the Artillery School yet, but I hope the 
Colonel may invite me one day—but from what is going on at my own brigade 
at Aldershot, I think we have prospects of training our cavalry not only as well, 
but better than we did before the war. One of the reasons is that, as my 
friend who has just sat down says, we have more officers of experience ; these 
schools have been going for a long time, and, in consequence, “we have been 
training up now a generation of commanding officers who absolutely know all 
the details of equitation instruction. There are one or two points in which I 
do not agree with Colonel McTaggart, and perhaps you would like to hear them. 
I do not wish to quibble about any small point, but one thing he says is 
that he does not require his horses to take a rest. I do not agree with him 
in that, and I think if he had two or three years’ Indian service in a sticky 
country he would not be going to drive his horses a long distance without 
giving them a rest. My experience is, you require to ride over the country with 
a long rein, and you require to have your balance from your knee; that is 
another point in which I disagree with him, because a cavalry soldier is a 
man who has got to ride over the country with his eyes fixed on his enemy 
with the determination to get the first spear in; and he has got to have his 
legs there to drive his horse, to stop his horse, and to turn his horse, and if 
you insist on the fulcrum of balance coming on the ankle, the man will not 
be able to use his weapons as he ought to. Gentlemen, there is another point 
about the lane. I am quite sure the old jumping lane is a good thing. Like 
everything else, it must be used with wisdom and moderation ; but you can go on 
working the young horses up, teaching them to jump, teaching them how to take 
off, and without doing their legs the slightest harm ; whereas, if you put weight on 
undeveloped horses, you run veterinary risks. I thoroughly agree with what 
Colonel McTaggart said about marching, excepting, I think, it must be dependent 
on the going. For instance, if you have, as we often had in France, very 
hilly ground, I think you will agree with me that eight miles an hour is too 
fast ; you ought not to trot through the streets of a town or through heavy 
sands, say in Egypt, at that rate. I do not think you can lay down hard and 
fast rules ; you must use experience. Of course, on the question of marching 
by brigade or division, it was done frequently in France because other people 
wanted to use the same road, and consequently a start was given, a time for one 
party to reach a particular point, and be followed by another to another point ; 
therefore, they marched in long columns, and closer. As far as the horses 
are concerned, it is best to march by the shortest route and let them go their 
own pace and at their own rate. 


Gentlemen, those are all the remarks I have to make, and I must ask you 
to join me in thanking Lieut.-Colonel McTaggart for his able and interesting 
lecture. : 
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WAR is a condition of Nature, and is no violation of Nature’s laws. 
All animals fight, and beasts and birds of prey live on the death 
and destruction of their fellow-creatures. The natural man is a 
fighting animal; in the earliest stages of human society the men gain 
their livelihood by hunting and fishing, and fight to defend the 
interests of their family or their tribe against encroaching neighbours, 
while the women do what work there is to be done: the normal life 
of the savage man is war, and peace is to him an unnatural state 
of existence. When man first began to commit his experiences to 
writing his earliest records treated of war; the Iliad, the Mahabharata, 
the Book of the Wars of Jehovah. As civilization progressed, as the 
tribe embraced the family, and the nation absorbed the tribe, and 
communities passed through the various stages of pastoral, agricul- 
tural, and commercial development, men became absorbed in other 
occupations besides war and the chase, and found other means besides 
fighting for adjusting their differences. But war continued to be the 
principal factor in the distribution of territory and the consolidation 
of peoples. The military nations gained possession of the most fertile 
lands and subjugated and enslaved their neighbours. ‘‘ Arms and 
valour’’ were said to be the most precious possessions of ancient 
Rome, and were the chief factors in the extension of her Empire. 
During the first seven hundred years of her history the gates of the 
temple of Janus, which remained open in time of war and closed in 
time of peace, were shut only three times. But wealth and ease led 
to the decay of military efficiency; the civilization of Rome was over- 
thrown by the irruptions and invasions of hordes of warlike barbarians, 
and the Pax Romana was succeeded by the universal internecine 
warfare which inaugurated the establishment of the feudal system in 
Europe. 

This system resuscitated the Roman trust in arms and valour as 
the most pgecious possessions of a people. It made war the chief 
object of human endeavour, and its pursuit the only profession worthy 
of the attention of men of rank and honour. All sports, games, and 
amusements were devised as training for the battlefield. Land was 
held by the tenure of military service. Even the Christian religion 
was pressed into the service of Bellona, and the ordeal of battle, which 
decided a private quarrel, was blessed by the sanction of the Church. 
Disputes of all kinds were settled by the arbitrament of arms, and 
priests and prelates sometimes mingled in the fray. But, with the 
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gradual spread of science and education, conditions changed for the 
better. Right began to take the place of Might in the adjustment of 
the claims of individuals, till at last, in course of time, private war 
ceased altogether, and cases were decided in a court of law instead 
of in the lists of a tournament. War continued to be resorted to for 
the settlement of international disputes and religious controversies, 
and at the present day the arbitrament of arms still decides the destiny 
of nations. 

But with the progress of the arts of peace in the course of centuries, 
war has come to be regarded by the civilized nations of Europe in 
a very different light from that in which it appeared to the ancient 
and medizval world. It was once esteemed a noble adventure or a 
sacred duty; later ideas excused it as a necessary evil; modern senti- 
ment generally condemns it as both wicked and wasteful, and some 
optimists cherish the hope of abolishing it altogether, and replacing 
it by International Courts of Arbitration. They argue that private 
war between jealous barons and rival clans was once common in 
Europe, and the practice of duelling, which still lingers in the more 
backward countries, was once a universal custom: this state of things 
has passed away and given place to the arbitration of civil courts of 
justice: it is, therefore, within the bounds of possibility that the same 
causes may produce the same effects in international relations as in 
ordinary society, and that public war may suffer the same fate as has 
already overtaken private war. The number of people holding this 
view increases with every new generation, and its outcome is seen in 
the recent Covenant of the League of Nations adopted at the Paris 
Peace Conference. The effect of the elimination of its warlike activi- 
ties on the future development of the human race it is difficult to 
estimate and impossible to foretell. 

Military organization has played a considerable part in political 
evolution, particularly among the civilized peoples of Aryan extraction. 
In the free republics of Greece and Rome the privileges of citizen- 
ship included the obligation of military service. Among the nations 
of Asia the ordinary form of government was autocracy, under which 
the civil administration was entirely subordinated to, or absorbed in, 
the military. In the Mogul and Turkish Empires the government was 
organized on a purely military basis, and the primary function and 
official designation of the governor of a province was that of commander 
of the militia, who exercised civil jurisdiction in virtue of his military 
rank. In barbarian Europe the King was the Captain-General (Heer- 
Furst or Ariovistus), elected by the people to be their leader in war. 
The lands of the tribe or nation were communal property, Socialism 
and Communism are no modern discoveries, but are found among the 
most ancient forms of social life which have been gradually discarded 
by advancing civilization, and of which the traces may still be seen 
in the Sclavonic Mir and the Indian village community. The King, 
as head of the nation, made grants of the national land to such of 
his captains as he thought fit, for the purpose of enabling them to 
maintain a military force for the defence or aggrandisement of the 
kingdom; and thus originated the’feudal system which dominated 
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European politics during the Middle Ages, and of which the traces 
still remain among us. Indeed, the last and greatest of wars, forced 
upon an unwilling world by the greed and ambition of the German 
autocrat and the military aristocracy of Prussia, was in one aspect of 
it the last expiring effort of the old feudal system of Europe to stem 
the rising tide of modern democracy. But, though the foundations of 
the feudal system were based on militarism, the improvements in 
military science and methods of organization were a contributory cause 
of the overthrow of that system. Under it the monarch was only 
primus inter pares; his authority was shared by his great vassals, 
the lords and barons who controlled the military forces of the nation, 
and without whose support the Crown was powerless. The institution 
of standing armies in the fifteenth century entirely altered this state of 
affairs and gave a new complexion to the political system of Europe. 

The formation of bodies of military monks during the Crusades, 
the Knights Templars, Hospitallers, and Teutonic Knights demon- 
strated the superiority of trained and organized bodies of troops over 
the feudal levies, and by the end of the twelfth century mercenary 
bands of professional soldiers, under the name of Free Companies, 
Black Bands, Condottieri, etc., were playing a conspicuous part in all 
the wars of Europe, hiring out their services to the highest bidder. 
The invention of firearms greatly enhanced the advantage which the 
professional soldier possessed over the militiaman, and in the fifteenth 
century kings began to raise and employ companies of regular soldiers 
to guard their persons and defend their thrones. The first compahies 
of these regular soldiers, raised in England towards the end of that 
century, still exist as our King’s Honourable Bodyguard of Gentlemen- 
at-Arms and the Yeomen of the Guard, which hold the place of honour 
in the British Army. The King of France had already provided him- 
self with an escort of companies of Gardes-du-Corps and Gendarmerie, 
and with French and Swiss regiments of footguards. Spain, whose 
national existence was, as Macaulay says, one long crusade, was first 
in the field with a standing army of regular soldiers, which long served 
as a pattern for the rest of Europe, and by the end of the sixteenth 
century nearly all the nations of the Continent had equipped themselves 
with a similar force. Russia and Poland were the exceptions: the 
former country was provided with a standing army by the genius of 
Peter the Great early in the eighteenth century; the Poles continued 
to rely on the undisciplined valour of their warlike nobility and gentry, 
which, however, could not save them from the fatal consequences of 
their own neglect. 

The immediate effect of the institution of standing armies ir 
Europe was the transference of power from the hands of the nobles 
to those of the Sovereign. Autocracy replaced aristocracy as the form 
of government in most States. Louis XIVth was empowered to 
declare ‘‘l’Etat c’est Moi.’’ Cardinal Ximenes led the deputation 
of protesting nobles to the window of his palace and showed them the’ 
troops—horse, foot, and artillery, drawn up in the courtyard. ‘‘ With 
these,’’ he said, ‘‘I govern Castile.’’ The nobles and great land- 
owners, on their part were reconciled to the loss of their power by 
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the saving to their purses; for the burden of maintaining forces for 
the national defence was now shifted from their shoulders to those of 
the general tax-paying community. The lands which had been 
originally granted to them to enable them to maintain a military force 
had become their private property: the feudal tenure by which they 
held them had in the lapse of centuries, by a natural process of 
evolution, become hereditary, as had the regal dignity from which it 
was derived: and the new institution relieved them of expense and 
responsibility, while it still assured to them the exercise of the profes- 
sion of arms, which they now followed in the cadres of the corps of 
officers of the new armies. 

The change of the military system from feudal levies and a national 
militia to a royal standing army was thus effected gradually, and 
excited little opposition ; but political effects soon made themselves felt. 

The Sovereign now controlled the whole military power of the 
State, and was not slow to take advantage of the opportunity afforded 
to him of turning a limited monarchy into an unlimited despotism. 
The first use made by Charles Vth of his splendid standing army was 
to crush every vestige of popular liberty that still survived in Spain; 
and he proceeded in the same way to suppress the privileges of the 
free cities in Flanders and Italy. The armies of Tilly and Wallenstein 
in the Empire destroyed the freedom of worship which had been with 
difficulty extorted from Charles Vth by Maurice of Saxony. Every- 
where on the Continent of Europe the new military organization became 
the instrument of despotic power. 

Curiously, the converse happened in England, where the first 
standing army was raised in defence of the popular liberties. It owed 
its creation to the genius of Cromwell, and it eventually became the 
support of his arbitrary power. After his death it was disbanded, and 
the English Parliament and people, taught by their own experience 
and by the example of the Continent, long nourished a violent and 
not unfounded jealousy of the institution of a standing army. This 
jealousy was hardly dispelled by the adhesion of the army to the 
popular side in the revolution which dethroned the last of the Stuart 
sovereigns. The army with which William of Orange landed at 
Torbay included regiments of Swedes, Danes, and Germans, lent or 
hired out to the invader by the Protestant princes of the Continent; 
and among them was a corps of Brandenburgers, whose Elector had 
not yet assumed the title of King of Prussia. His little army had 
already distinguished itself by its victory over the Swedes at Fehr- 
bellin, and had covered itself with glory in the campaigns which 
expelled the Turks from the Kingdom of Hungary. It was the grand- 
son of the Great Elector, King Frederick William of Prussia, the Royal 
drill sergeant, who first devised the scheme of conscription which was 
finally adopted by all the nations of Europe. Up to his time the 
standing armies had been recruited by voluntary enlistment, supple- 
mented in time of war by the King’s press, crimping, and the hire 
of foreign mercenaries. Frederick William, who placed military 
efficiency above all other political considerations, decreed that every 
parish in his dominions should furnish a quota of recruits to the army 
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proportional to its population, and he was thus enabled to muster an 
army which could meet those of France and Austria on equal terms, 
and which raised Prussia at once to a place among the Great Powers 
of Europe. His son, Frederick the Great, made full use of the instru- 
ment bequeathed to him by his father, and from his time onward the 
Prussian succeeded to the réle of the Swedish army as the model for 
all Europe. Every modern development in army organization, from 
voluntary to compulsory, from long to short service, the reserve 
system, universal liability to military service, have all in turn emanated 
from the bureaux of the General Staff in Berlin; and all have been 
faithfully, though often reluctantly, imitated by the other European 
nations, under penalty of falling hopelessly behind in the race for 
military supremacy. In matters of equipment the Prussians have been 
no less ingenious, and their inventions of the steel ramrod and the 
breech-loading rifle have met with a deserved reward in two victorious 
wars. In this field, too, other nations have been slow to follow their 
lead until forced to do so by stern necessity, and the Prussian Army 
was already equipped with the breech-loader at the time of the Crimean 
War, while the military experts of other States refused to adopt the 
innovation until converted by the incontrovertible logic of facts. 
Though conscription had been in force in Prussia for sixty years, it 
was not generally adopted in Europe until the wars of the French 
Revolution, so that Carnot is usually credited with the inception of 
the system. It was adopted by him under the stress of sheer neces- 
sity as a means for meeting the formidable coalition formed against 
republican France by Great Britain, Austria, Prussia, Russia, Spain, 
and Savoy; and by it France was enabled to raise such large armies 
that she could successfully cope with the numbers of her enemies on 
all the various fronts. Her example was speedily followed by all the 
] nations, and the armies that had hitherto been reckoned by tens of 
q thousands now ran into hundreds of thousands. The army of 400,000 
men which Napoleon led to the invasion of Russia in 1812 was the 
largest that had ever been mustered in Europe; and on the fall of 
Leipzig, in 1813, half a million of combatants fought on both sides 
in a battle that lasted for three days. 


The limitations imposed by Napoleon on the military strength of 
Prussia after his victory at Jena led to the invention of the reserve 
system, designed expressly to evade those limitations. This system 
was devised by the Prussian General, Scharnhorst, who annually dis- 
missed one-third of the number of trained soldiers under arms to their 
homes under the obligation to rejoin when called upon, and filled their 
5 places with raw recruits, who, after serving for three years with the 
3 Colours, were in their turn passed into civil life as reservists. Prussia 
: was thus enabled, when she threw in her lot with Russia, in 1813, 
to quadruple the strength of her standing army of trained men by 
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f calling up her reserves. And she continued to maintain this system, 
: though during the long period of profound peace in Europe that 
: followed on the victory at Waterloo its obligations were not very 


: strictly enforced. 
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During the nineteenth century the British Army was the only one 
that adhered to the old system of voluntary enlistment. All the others 
were recruited by conscription, the men attaining military age annually 
drawing lots to decide their inclusion or exemption from military 
service. 

The Russian Army was the largest in Europe, mustering in round 
numbers 700,000 sabres and bayonets: the armies of France, Austria, 
and Prussia respectively, did not exceed half a million of men each. 

The next step forward in military organization was again taken 
by Prussia. Bismarck’s plan for uniting the loosely-knit fragments of 
the German confederation into a national empire by means of blood 
and iron demanded a vigorous military policy, most congenial to the 
ideas and temperament of his royal master, King William Ist. The 
Dane, Von Moltke, as expert and as diligent a creator of armies as 
Carnot, not only renewed and perfected the system of that great 
organizer of victory, but made the hitherto partial conscription 
universal, and so passed the whole male population oi Prussia through 
the military mill. As the volunteer armies had been succeeded by 
conscript armies, these now were developed into national armies. 
The resulting victories gained by Prussia over Austria and France 
led to the re-establishment of the German Empire under the hegemony 
of Prussia and the introduction of the Prussian system of universal 
liability to military service into all the countries of the European 
Continent. 

Field-Marshal Von der Goltz wrote an eloquent panegyric on ‘‘ The 
Nation in Arms,’’ and the new departure was generally hailed as the 
cheap defence of nations. It combined economy with efficiency; a 
combination of which we often hear much but see little. Under it 
Germany was able to maintain an army of four millions of men at a 
less cost than Great Britain incurred for half a million of heterogeneous 
fighting men, Regulars, Militia, Volunteers, and Yeomanry. A 
writer in the Morning Post, describing the German military system, 
as perfected by the Emperor William Ist and Von Moltke, said: 
‘‘ By far the most powerful and efficient military force in Europe is 
that of Germany. Exposed as she is to attack on three sides, perhaps 
to sudden and unexpected attack, she has been compelled, in order to 
protect her national existence, to carry the science of organization to 
a remarkable pitch. Every soldier in Germany is there; these are no 
paper totals as in England, France, and Russia; and the machine 
may be trusted to work with unexampled ease and success when the 
day of battle comes. On the peace footing she has 600,000 men under 
arms; the recent addition of two new army corps’”’ (this was written 
in 1899) ‘‘ will enable her to place in the field, on mobilization, nearly 
four million trained men, two million on each of her two most exposed 
frontiers. This is almost four times the force of which she disposed 
in 1870. Her military outlay is only £30,000,000 annually, in spite 
of these vast results.”’ : 

In the Prussian Army there was no division of authority, nor 
evasion of responsibility. The general did not interfere with the 
colonel, nor the colonel with the captain, in the management of his 
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command. There were no seconds-in-command in the army; every 
commander of a unit exercised despotic control and accepted full 
responsibility. | ‘‘ A German corporal,’’ said a repatriated English 
prisoner of war, ‘‘has more authority than an English captain.”’ 
When the United States’ Ambassador at Berlin urged upon the 
German War Office the need for investigating the condition of the 
camps for prisoners of war in Germany he was told that it was not 
customary to interfere with the authority or the discretion of the 
General Officers Commanding Districts. There was no weak link 
in the iron chain of military discipline. The success of the system 
was largely due to the corps of officers, scions of a poor and proud 
aristocracy, descendants of the Teutonic knights and the Schwerdt- 
briider, whose swords had won the lands of Prussia from the heathen 
bands in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The Prussian 
officers formed a military caste within the kingdom which admitted 
no outsider to share its duties and its privileges. The cadet who 
aspired to enter a regiment had to secure the suffrages of his future 
brother-officers before he could be admitted to their society. In the 
rare instances where a bourgeois candidate passed this ordeal his lot 
in the Army was not a happy one. Promotion from the ranks was 
unheard of. But the Prussian Junker’s pride of birth was equalled 
by his pride in his profession and by his devotion to his duty. ‘‘ The 
day has twenty-four hours of duty, and it is possible to make use of 
the night also’’ was his favourite maxim. The Prussian system was 
extended to the whole of Germany when the Empire was reconstituted 
in 1870 with progressive and Protestant Prussia at its head in the 
place of conservative and Catholic Austria. Officers were provided 
for the enormous reserves of trained soldiers available, by the class 
of Einjahr Freiwilliger, or one-year’s volunteers—young men who 
were allowed to limit their service with the Colours to one year on 
condition of serving at their own expense. At the end of the year’s 
service, after passing a qualifying examination, they were drafted as 
officers into the reserve. This privileged class of volunteers did not 
exist in the French Army, as it offended against the republican doctrine 
of equality; but in the German Army political considerations were 
never allowed to interfere with military efficiency. 

This perfect military machine had unfortunately fallen into the 
hands of a set of unprincipled and unscrupulous men who used it for 
the furtherance of personal and national ambitions without any regard 
to the legality or’ the morality of the means which they employed. 
The Emperor William IInd and his gang cherished and promulgated 
the doctrine that baseness and falsehood are excusable, even commend- 
able, when employed to further national interests, and Prussian officers 
were degraded by being encouraged to act as spies in friendly foreign 
countries. The German military attachés were expected to exercise 
the dishonourable calling of a spy at the Courts to which they were 
accredited. The German delegates at the Hague Convention signed 
the agreement with their tongues in their cheeks, knowing that its 
provisions were flatly controverted by the instructions issued to their 
Army by the General Staff. But, in fact, the mind of the German 
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nation as a whole had been hypnotized by the military successes of 
Prussia over Austria and France. The people were easily persuaded 
that the road to power and fortune lay through the battlefield. 
Historians and philosophers like Treitscke and Nietzsche proved that 
victory was on the side of strong battalions, and that States were 
strengthened by war and enfeebled by peace. There was no alterna- 
tive but Weltmacht oder Niedergang. ‘The insidious doctrine that the 
State could do no wrong was inculcated to disguise the old assump- 
tion of the Divine right of Kings. Reventlow and Bernhardi pointed 
out the paths to victory and the glory that would crown and the spoils 
that would enrich the victors. The policy of the Government was 
expounded and applauded by a servile and venal Press, by the pro- 
fessors in the universities, and the pastors in the pulpit. 

But to maintain an enormous Army, and also a powerful Navy, 
at the highest pitch of efficiency and in immediate readiness for active 
service strained the energies and the resources of the nation to the 
utmost: and the impatience of the people under the ever-increasing 
financial burden was one of the contributory causes of the war. 

The Emperor William Ist and his Chancellor, Bismarck, had 
succeeded in practically restoring autocracy in Prussia while preserv- 
ing the forms of constitutional government. But William Ist was 
an honest despot, and Bismarck was a wise statesman, and neither 
of them would have embarked on the perfidious policy and wild-cat 
schemes which were pursued by Kaiser William IInd to his own and 
Germany’s undoing. His father, the Emperor Frederick, cherished 
liberal ideas, and, had he lived, he might have saved the German 
nation from itself; but his reign was all too short, and his unworthy 
son and successor nourished very different ideals. He was a reaction- 
ary, and he flattered himself that, with the vast military and naval 
force that he had at his command, he could restore the old order of 
things in Europe and bring back the rule of kings and priests. 

Neither he nor any of his associates and advisers could discerr 
the signs of the times nor gauge the strength and direction of the 
political world currents: they could not see that the methods of the 
tenth century were no longer practicable in the twentieth, and that 
falsehood in diplomacy and frightfulness in warfare only aroused 
indignation among civilized people instead of ensuring submission. 
It would be difficult to say whether the blunders of the German Foreign 
Office or the crimes of the German General Staff were the most effectual 
causes of Germany’s downfall. 

When the Emperor William Ist imposed universal liability to 
military service on the people of Prussia and Germany he little realized 
that he was forging a most powerful weapon for the hand of democracy 
and signing the death-warrant of his own dynasty. The old standing 
armies of the Continent of Europe had been the support of the 
Monarchy and the bulwark of the throne, on which they depended 
for their pay and promotion, and which they looked upon as the source 
of their privileges. They constituted a separate class within the 
nation, and could generally be depended upon to enforce the will of 
their sovereign master upon a recalcitrant people. In the revolutions 
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of 1848 the armies of Prussia and Austria remained faithful to the 
Crown, and it was by their efforts that its authority was finally 
re-established. | Louis Napoleon used the French Army in 1852 to 
destroy the second republic and to establish a second empire. 

But when military service was made compulsory on every citizen 
the situation was entirely changed. The Nation in arms became the 
National Army, and it was evident to far-seeing men that, in the event 
of a difference of opinion between the nation and its rulers, the latter 
would no longer be able to rely on armed force, for all the arms 
would be in the hands of the people. The inevitable result has 
followed ; the Hohenzollern dynasty has been hoist with its own petard, 
and in its fall has dragged down with it the moribund empires of 
the Hapsburgs and the Ottoman Sultans, its dupes and victims. 

But if the military aristocracy of Prussia failed to realize the 
possible consequences of universal conscription, democracy has been 
equally slow to recognize the advantages accruing to it by this trans- 
ference of power. The Radical and Socialist parties in all countries 
cannot appreciate the change that has taken place, and continue to 
look upon military organization as a formidable obstacle to popular 
liberty. They always resist the extension of military service and fail 
to appreciate the difference between the old system and the new. They 
might learn a lesson from the example of Switzerland, the freest 
country in the world, and the first garden of liberty’s tree, where the 
people really govern themselves, and are not led by the nose by 
professional agitators nor blinded to their own interests by the special 
pleading of party politicians. 

Every Swiss citizen, be he landowner, labourer, or mechanic, has 
his uniform, his rifle, and his sealed packet of cartridges in his lodg- 
ings, and is ready to turn out armed and equipped at a moment’s 
notice to defend his country and its liberties. The Socialists, who are 
now the rulers of Russia, denounced militarism and disbanded the 
National Army, and have row raised another army by the aid of 
which they govern despotically, and which they maintain by plundering 
the rest of the nation. Whatever form of government may exist, an 
armed force is absolutely necessary to maintain it, and to restrain the 
spirit of lawlessness which always incites the strong to prey upon the 
weak and defenceless. 

When universal liability to military service became general in 
Europe half a century ago, many there were who predicted that Europe 
would become a vast camp, and that a succession of devastating wars 
might be expected to desolate the civilized world. : 

Another school of thinkers and writers, among whom M. Bloch 
and Norman Angell were prominent figures, maintained that the new 
departure had made war impossible, because the dislocation of industry 
and commerce that it would involve, and the financial burdens that 
it would impose, would deter any nation from embarking on it. 

There was some reason in this argument, for, with national armies, 
war was no longer the exclusive business of governments and armies, 
but affected the whole life and work of the nation; and certainly the 
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introduction of universal service did not bring about universal war, 
for Europe remained generally at peace for forty years thereafter. 

But, unfortunately, there were many people who believed that 
war could be made to pay; and among them the Germans, who had 
gained Alsace and Lorraine and a huge sum of money as the result 
of their last war with France: and Serbia and Greece both gained 
increased territory and population in the Balkan War of 1912. So 
Germany plunged the world into war in the summer of 1914, and 
falsified the predictions of M. Bloch and refuted the arguments of 
Mr. Angell. But the war seems to have demonstrated that the institu- 
tion of national armies, recruited from the whole population of the 
country, is not only a change favourable to the interests of democracy, 
but also favourable to the maintenance of peace. 

Under the feudal system, and in the later stages of standing armies, 
soldiers loved war for its own sake. An army flourished in war and 
rusted in peace. War gave the soldier a chance of exercising his 
profession and held out to him the hope of promotion and the prospect 
of plunder. The longer the war lasted, the better for him. The 
modern conscript hears the call to arms with very different feelings. 
He is taken from his trade, from his wife, from his home, to take 
up arms that he has grown unaccustomed to, and to face danger and 
undergo hardships and privations for which his age unfits him. 
Under the stress of duty and discipline he supports his misfortunes 
for a time, but when they seem to extend indefinitely, without prospect 
of relief, he can stand the strain no longer and demands his release. 

This is what has happened in the present war, the first great 
war waged under the new conditions of universal conscription. The 
Russian was the first army to collapse, after two years and a half of 
war conditions. Some forewarning of such an occurrence might have 
been seen in the events of the Russo-Japanese War ten years previously, 
when the Czar was forced to conclude a premature peace by the war- 
weariness of his people and his Army. The political revolution which 
had become inevitable in Russia was doubtless precipitated by the 
sufferings of the people from the suspension of industry and the 
scarcity of food: the soldiers refused to fight, deserted their Colours, 
and in some cases murdered their officers and demanded to return 
to their homes. The Bulgarian Army was the next to break up: the 
news of the collapse of the Turkish defence in Asia, combined with 
an advance of the Allied enemy troops on their own front, decided 
them to abandon the struggle that they had maintained for three years. 
The Austrian Army followed suit; that heterogeneous host of Germans, 
Hungarians, Slavonians, and Italians, held together by the ties of 
tradition and of discipline and the bond of loyalty to the Imperial 
dynasty, dissolved into its constituent nationalities. One-half of it 
at least was composed of Slavs, including Poles, Ruthenes, Czechs, 
Croats, and Slovenes, who sympathized with their Serbian and Russian 
kinsmen rather than with their German and Magyar comrades; for in 
this present era of nationality racial affinity is a far more attractive 
political magnet than dynastic loyalty or religious conformity. Last 
of all the great German Army abandoned its War Lord and his war 
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without having been fairly beaten in the field, though it may be claimed 
that it only averted a supreme disaster by its prudent and timely 
suspension of hostilities. The finest army in the world, that four years 
before had jubilantly set out on its triumphant march to Paris amid 
the acclamations of the whole German nation, now hailed with joy 
the conclusion of an ignominious peace. 

So we may assume, from the experience of this war, that the 
substitution of nations in arms for the old standing armies of profes- 
sional soldiers has had two most momentous political results: it has 
immensely increased the power of democracy, and it has diminished 
the influence of militarism in politics: for, though it ensures the cheap 
defence of nations, its conditions unfit the army for undertaking and 
waging a war of aggression. A citizen army will not serve as an 
instrument of domestic oppression, nor is it likely to allow itself to be 
made use of in a war of aggression. A thirty years’ war, or even a 
seven years’ war, would be impossible nowadays. The terms of the 
Peace Treaty lately imposed on Germany stipulate not only for the 
reduction of the numerical strength of her army, but insist that the 
reduced force shall be recruited by voluntary enlistment instead of by 
conscription. The statesmen of the Allied Powers probably think that 
by this provision they have struck a blow at militarism in Germany, 
but a standing army of professional soldiers is more likely to foster 
a spirit of militarism than a national militia. In the latter the 
association of all classes of society in a common brotherhood of arms 
fosters a feeling of national unity and fraternity, and the military 
training for a period of six or even of three months has a beneficial 
moral and physical effect on the youth of the nation. The efficiency 
of the Germans in the domains of commerce and industry is due not 
altogether to their national character, but partly to the habits of order 
and method acquired in their military training. ‘‘ Fas est ab hoste 
doceri,’’ and the establishment of a national militia on the Swiss model 
as advocated by our National Service League, would be a great benefit 
and a light burden for any nation. The League of Nations is an 
admirable experiment, and it may be hoped that it will succeed in 
preserving the world’s peace; but it may happen that to enforce peace 
the nations will have to resort to force of arms; and the maxim of 
the wise old Romans, ‘‘ Si vis pacem para bellum,’’ still holds good 
in the modern world. Universal military training is the best national 
insurance against the risks of the outbreak of war. 













NAVAL NOTES. 





GREAT BRITAIN. 


The Notes in this issue of the JouRNAL contain a record of naval progress 
from July 1st to September 3oth inclusive. During this period there were no 
important changes at the Admiralty Board, apart from those announced in the 
JournaL for August. Much progress was made with the reduction of the Navy 
to a peace footing, many bases were closed, war appointments abolished, and 
large numbers of officers and men demobilized. The Fleet took its share in 
the official celebrations of the signing of peace in July, both by a visit of the 
principal ships to the Thames Estuary and by the despatch of a naval contingent 
to London for the victory march. In September detachments of the Fleet, on 
their way to the northern bases, visited coast towns and seaside resorts in the 
United Kingdom. Both in the Baltic and Black Sea, British naval forces were 
employed on active service, and those engaged in the former had conspicuous 
success in operations against the Bolshevik battleships. Details will be found 
recorded separately from the ordinary naval occurrences of the quarter. As regards 
administrative changes, the chief event during the period was the improvement 
in the pay of officers, following that made in the previous quarter in the pay 
of the petty officers and men. 


THE BoaRD OF ADMIRALTY. 


The new patent rendered necessary by the appointments of Rear-Admiral 
Sir W. C. M. Nicholson as Third Sea Lord in the place of Rear-Admiral Sir 
C. M. de Bartolomé, and Rear-Admiral Sir Osmond de B. Brock as Deputy 
Chief of the Naval Staff, was dated August 4th, and appeared in the Gazette 
on August 8th. The first announcement that Sir Osmond Brock, formerly Chief 
of Staff to Sir David Beatty in the Grand Fleet, had been appointed to the 
Admiralty was made by Mr. Walter Long in his Estimates speech on July 24th. 
After describing the Staff organization when he became First Lord, he said: 
‘‘ Now the war is over the Assistant First Sea Lord is no longer required. But 
at all events for the present, whatever we may find to be necessary when we © 
have had a year’s experience, I do not think we can hope to deal with the staff 
problem without two high officers in the Admiralty in the position of the two 
officers I have referred to, the Deputy and the Assistant Chief of the Naval 
Staff... . Our desire is that there should be there a competent body of men, 
whose business it will be to be always studying these great war problems and 
to be able to keep the Admiralty abreast of all that is going on in the world; 
and in addition to that we are profoundly anxious that we shall take advantage 
also of the wonderful inventions of the war.”’ 

A change in the post of Hydrographer of the Navy was made on September rst, 
when Rear-Admiral Sir John F. Parry, who had held this appointment since 
August, 1914, was succeeded by Rear-Admiral Frederick C. Learmouth, late 
Director of Fixed Defences. 

On July 26th it was announced that Brig.-General Sir Alexander Gibb was 
about to vacate the special appointment of Civil Engineer-in-Chief, which he had 
held under the Admiralty during the later stages of the war; and Sir Thomas 
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Sims, C.B., Director of Works, who held the permanent appointment of Director 
of Works, would shortly retire on pension. The First Lord of the Admiralty 
selected Mr. L. H. Savile, M.I.C.E., late deputy chief engineer to the Bombay 
Port Trust, for appointment as the new head of the Admiralty Works Department, 
with the title of Civil Engineer-in-Chief, and he entered upon his duties about the 
middle of August. 

A change in the anti-submarine organization at the Admiralty was also 
made public in July, the department instituted by Lord Jellicoe when he became 
First Sea Lord, and known as the Anti-Submarine Division of the Naval Staff, 
being renamed the ‘‘ Local Defence Division’’ of the Staff. Captain Gilbert O. 
Stephenson, formerly Director of the Anti-Submarine Division, became Deputy 
Director of the Local Defence Division, with effect from May 13th, and from 
the same day Captain Frank Larken was appointed Director of the Local Defence 
Division. 

On August 1st, Captain J. E. T. Harper was appointed Director of Navigation 
at the Admiralty, in succession to Captain J. A. Webster. 

It was officially stated at the end of September that Admiral Sir Rosslyn 
Wemyss would retire in October, and be succeeded as First Sea Lord by Admiral 


of the Fleet Earl Beatty. 


PEACE CELEBRATIONS. 


For the official celebrations of the signing of the Treaty of Peace, which 
took place throughout the country on July 19th, the principal ships of the Atlantic 
and Home Fleets, under Admiral Sir Charles Madden, visited the Thames Estuary, 
the flagships of the leading admirals being anchored off Southend Pier. There 
were present thirteen battleships, the battle-cruisers ‘‘ Lion ’’ and ‘‘ Tiger,’’ four 
light cruisers, and five auxiliary ships, including the aircraft carrier ‘‘ Furious,” 
with destroyer and submarine flotillas. 

A detachment of 4,000 officers and men from the Fleet came up to London 
for the victory march, and encamped in Kensington Gardens. On July 21st they 
were entertained by the Lord Mayor and Corporation of the City of London, 
800 having luncheon at the Guildhall and the others being accommodated by the 
various City Companies. At the Guildhall speeches were made by the Lord Mayor, 
Mr. Walter Long, and Admiral Sir Rosslyn Wemyss. There were also entertain- 
ments for the Fleet at Southend, and the ships were open to inspection. 

The naval contingent in the Allied Procession on July 19th was led by Admiral 
of the Fleet Sir David Beatty, who was accompanied, in addition to his Staff, 
by thirty-five admirals who had served in the war, other than those now command- 
ing squadrons of the Atlantic and Home Fleets. Of the latter, there were present 
Admiral Sir Charles Madden, Vice-Admirals Sir Roger Keyes, Sir Sydney Fremantle, 
Sir Arthur Leveson, and Sir Henry Oliver, and Rear-Admiral Douglas Nicholson. 


New NavaL_ COMMANDS. 


A change in the post of Commander-in-Chief in the Mediterranean was officially 
announced on July 16th, when Vice-Admiral Sir John M. de Robeck was appointed 
to succeed Vice-Admiral the Hon. Sir Somerset Gough-Calthorpe, with effect from 
July 26th. About the same time a change occurred in the command of the light 
cruiser squadron on this station. Rear-Admiral Sir George Hope, formerly Deputy 
First Sea Lord, was appointed to succeed Rear-Admiral Sir Edwyn Alexander- 
Sinclair as Rear-Admiral Commanding the Third Light Cruiser Squadron, to date 


August sth. 
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On succeeding Vice-Admiral Sir Heathcoat L. Grant as Senior Naval Officer, 
Rear-Admiral Sir Reginald Tyrwhitt arrived at Gibraltar on July 9th, accompanied 
by Flag-Lieutenant-Commander P. L. Neville and Paymaster-Lieutenant-Com- 
mander K. E. Badcock as Secretary. Vice-Admiral Grant left Gibraltar in the 
light cruiser ‘‘ Glasgow’? for England on July roth. 

As Commander-in-Chief in China, Vice-Admiral Sir Alexander Duff hoisted 
his flag in the new light cruiser ‘‘ Hawkins ’’ at Chatham on July 24th. His 
flag was hauled down again the same day, and rehoisted later in the despatch 
vessel ‘‘ Alacrity,’’ which left Devonport for the Far East on August 27th. 

The new Commander-in-Chief in the East Indies, Rear-Admiral Sir Hugh 
Tothill, hoisted his flag in the ‘‘ Highflyer’’ at Devonport on August 1st, the 
vessel being recommissioned that day with her care and maintenance party as an 
independent command. Sir Hugh was not present, and his flag was struck at 
sunset. 

On July 31st, Admiral of the Fleet Sir William May was placed on the 
retired list on reaching the age of seventy, and in the vacancy thus created 
Admiral Sir Henry Jackson was promoted Admiral of the Fleet. Sir Henry was 
succeeded on August 1st as President of the Royal Naval College, Greenwich, 
by Vice-Admiral Sir William Pakenham, who was formerly Vice-Admiral Com- 
manding the Battle Cruiser Force, with his flag in the ‘‘ Lion.” 

At Devonport Dockyard a vacancy occurred in the post of Admiral-Superin- 
tendent by the decision of Rear-Admiral Sir Arthur J. Henniker-Hughan to retire. 
Accordingly, on September 1st, Rear-Admiral E. V. Underhill, who was promoted 
to that rank on February 3rd, 1919, having previously been in command of the 
‘* Temeraire,’? was appointed Admiral-Superintendent in his place. 

The light cruiser ‘‘ Carysfort,’’ of the Second Light Cruiser Squadron, arrived 
at Portsmouth on July 21st, and two days later hoisted the flag of Rear-Admiral 
the Hon. Algernon Boyle, on his appointment for special service in the Baltic. 


Batic OPERATIONS. 


On August 19th the Admiralty announced that a report had been received 
from the British Senior Naval Officer in the Baltic that a naval engagement 
had taken place in the Gulf of Finland early on the 18th. Two Russian battle 
ships, the ‘‘ Petropavlovsk ’’ and the ‘‘ Andrei Pervozvannyi,’? and one destroyer, 
were sunk, and a cruiser was also probably seriously damaged. The British losses 
were three coastal motor boats. 

Writing on August 19th, a special correspondent of The Times at Helsingfors 
stated that the action took place immediately off Kronstadt over a Bolshevist 
minefield. The motor boats attacked without the support of the fleet, but accom- 
panied by three aeroplanes, one of which came down near Styrsudds Lighthouse, 
where the crew were safely picked up. The British losses were three motor boats 
sunk by gunfire and one blown up by a mine. The returning flotilla received 
a triumphant welcome on reaching its base at Bjérk6 (Finland). 

The casualties in this ‘‘ scooter raid,’’ as it was called, included Lieutenants 
Archibald Dayrell Reed, D.S.O., and William Bremner, and Sub-Lieutenant 
Thomas Usborne, killed; and lLieutenant-Commander Frank Brade, D.S.C., 
Lieutenant Laurence Napier, and Sub-Lieutenants Osman Giddy and Hector 
Maclean, missing, believed killed. 

On August 23rd it was announced that the King had awarded the Victoria 
Cross to Lieutenant A. W. S. Agar, R.N., for his gallantry, coolness, and skill 
on the night of June 17th, when a successful attack was made on the Bolshevik 
cruiser ‘‘ Oleg ’’ in the Baltic. He penetrated a screen of destroyers, and, owing 
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to a breakdown, had to remain close to the enemy for twenty minutes while 
effecting repairs, but succeeded in escaping under heavy fire from the land forts 
and destroyers. 

At the end of July it was stated in various newspapers that the naval force . 
sent to North Russia to assist in the withdrawal included a brigade of Royal 
Marines. Officers and men of this corps had been concentrating in their dep6ts 
for some weeks, and contingents had also been withdrawn from warships afloat. 
The despatch of this long-service force to Russia raised no question of conscripted 
men being sent overseas against their wishes. 

On August 8th a telegram received by the Admiralty from the S.N.O., Baltic, 
reported the sinking of the Bolshevik submarine ‘‘ Ersh’”’ by the British destroyers 
‘* Valorous,’?’ Commander R. G. Hammond, D.S.O., and ‘‘ Vancouver,’’ Lieut.- 
Commander R. E. M. Harris. 

On August 30th the British destroyer ‘‘ Vittoria’’ was fired at and sunk by 
torpedo in the Baltic, the vessel foundering in five minutes. The ‘‘ Vittoria ”’ 
was a new destroyer, only completed in 1918. According to the September ‘‘ Navy 
List’? she was commanded by Lieut.-Commander Vernon Hammersley-Heenan, 
and was attached to Chatham. Two men were wounded, and eight were missing, 
believed drowned. 

“On September 3rd, at night, the destroyer ‘‘ Verulam” struck a mine and 
sank, sixteen officers and men being lost. The vessel was completed in 1917, and 
was commanded, according to the ‘‘ Navy List,’? by Lieut.-Commander Guy L. 
Warren. Press telegrams stated that the loss occurred near Seskaer, a small 
island close to the shipping route between Helsingfors and Kronstadt. 

The loss of a monitor at Archange! may be recorded in this section. On 
August 27th a fire occurred on board an ammunition lighter, »nd the ‘‘ Glow- 
worm ”’ and ‘‘ Cockchafer,’’? not being aware of the contents of the lighter, closed 
to render assistance, when an explosion occurred, the two ships being damaged, 
the former seriously. The ‘‘Glowworm’”’ was, however, able to steam after 
repairs, but there were twenty-one officers and men killed and nineteen injured. 
Among those who died of injuries was Acting Commander Sebald W. B. Green, 
D.S.O., R.N., commanding the ‘‘ Glowworm.” 


NaAvAL OFFICERS’ Pay. 


On July 18th there were published details of the improvements in the rates 
of full, half, and retired pay of naval officers which had been approved by the 
Government after consideration of the report of the Board of Admiralty upon 
the recommendations of the sub-committee of Admiral Jerram’s Committee presided 
over by Rear-Admiral Sir Lionel Halsey. The new scales were antedated from 
February 1st to all officers who were in the Navy on May rst, and the allowances 


from July 1st. Coastguard and Royal Marine officers were included in the new 


scale. 
The increases in full pay, based on the numbers of permanent officers 

in the Navy on April 1st, will cost annually £/1,250,000; while the increases 
in allowances (lodging, provision, servants’ allowances, and other allowances 
in the nature of pay), less certain existing allowances to be discontinued 
or merged in pay, will cost annually £140,000. The increase in the rates 
of retired pay will cost in the first instance £275,000 and eventually 
750,000. It has been decided that 20 per cent. of the new rates of pay 
and retired pay for officers shall be considered as due to the present high 
cost of living, and shall be subject, after five years, to change, either 
upwards or downwards, as the cost of living rises or falls. There is an 
accelerated scheme of promotion in some branches, the general effect of 
which is, in most cases, to facilitate promotion two years earlier than at 
present, while compulsory retirement operates at an earlier age than heretofore. 
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For officers up to and including Sub-Lieutenants of all branches there 
will be no half-pay except for misconduct or at an ofticer’s own request. 
In such cases half-pay will be half the officer’s full pay on the executive 
officers’ scale. In the case of Lieutenants, Lieutenant-Commanders, and 
Commanders of all branches, a distinction will be drawn between officers 
awaiting employment and holding themselves at the disposal. of the Admiralty, 
and those who are unemployed at their own request or in consequence of 
misconduct. In the former case officers of all branches will receive unem- 
ployed pay as follows:—For the first six calendar months: Full pay of 
rank (without allowances). For the next six calendar months: Lieutenants, 
17s. a day; Lieutenant-Commanders, 22s. 6d. a day; Commanders, 27s. 6d. 
a day. Thereafter: Hali the full pay of their rank and seniority on the 
executive officers’ scale. Unemployed pay will only be granted in cases 
where officers unemployed in the Naval Service are not undertaking con- 
tinuous professional work for which payment is made. Any officer declining 
an appointment will at once be placed on half-pay. 

Officers of the Royal Marines will in future be treated as naval officers 
with regard to pay, retired pay, etc. A different scale for Marine officers 
serving afloat will not be perpetuated. Brevet rank will not carry any extra 
pay. At the end of this year income tax will be charged at.the ordinary 
rates applicable to the rest of the community. The new scales of retired pay 
apply only to officers retired in future, and to retired officers who have 
served during the war. ‘‘ Kept-on”’ officers will be treated as retired and 
called-up officers from the date when their retirement became due. 


A Parliamentary paper was issued showing in parallel columns the recom- 
mendations of the Jerram Committee in regard to the pay of officers and the 
Government decisions thereon. 


Peace REDUCTIONS. 


The changes consequent on the reduction of the Fleets to a peace footing 
involved the closing of several bases. On July 10th the naval transport base 
at Lisbon was closed. Other transport bases closed in July were all those at 
South African ports, except Capetown, and the bases at Vancouver, Vladivostoci, 
and Varna. On August 20th it was notified that the naval transport base at 
Thames had been closed. 


As regards other bases, while some were closed down altogether, others, 
already in use by the Navy before the war, were reduced in status. At Milford 
Haven the flag of Admiral Sir Charles H. Dare, K.C.M.G., C.B., was struck 
at sunset on July 31st and his appointment terminated. On that date Milford 
came under the Devonport command, and the Captain-Superintendent, Pembroke 
Dock, assumed the duties of Senior Naval Officer, Milford Haven. Pending 
the new organization of home commands and areas, the naval bases at Lowestoft 
and Great Yarmouth, Harwich, and Dover ceased to be independent commands 
on August 4th, from which date they came under the orders of the Commander- 
in-Chief at the Nore. The bases at Lowestoft and Great Yarmouth were reorganized 
as one base, Commander O. T. Hodgson, formerly S.N.O. at Great Yarmouth, 
being appointed in charge of the combined base and to carry out the reorganization, 
which took effect from September 20th. The new base is known as Great Yarmouth 
naval base. On August 4th also, the naval bases at Liverpool and Fleetwood 
came under the orders of the Commander-in-Chief at Devonport. At Falmouth 
the flag of Rear-Admiral John S. Luard, C.B., the Rear-Admiral, Falmouth, 
was struck at sunset on August 15th, and his appointment terminated. Commander 
J. A. Collett remained in immediate charge of the base, and the Paymaster, 
Captain, and Ship’s Office were transferred to the R.N Barracks, Devonport. 
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An important change on the east coast of England was the termination of 
the appointment of Vice-Admiral Sir Edward Charlton, K.C.M.G., C.B., the 
Vice-Admiral Commanding, East Coast, whose headquarters were at Immingham, 
in the Humber. His flag was hauled down on August 3oth, when the naval 
bases in the Humber and Tyne were placed under the Nore command. Captain 
R. C. K. Lambert, D.S.O., was appointed Senior Naval Officer in the Humber 
from the same date, and Commander G. M. Skinner, the Senior Naval Officer 
in the Tyne, from September 13th. About the same time orders were given for 
the ‘‘ Nairn,’’ parent ship at Aberdeen naval base, to be paid off, and the personnel 
on her books transferred to those of the ‘‘ Crescent,’? depét-ship at Rosyth. 

The reductions in the northern bases, now only used as occasion requires 
for fleet exercises and training, included the closing of Thurso on September 
gth. Mr. Waters, representative of the Director of Stores, remained at Thurso 
to supervise the arrangements for the conveyance of personnel and stores passing 
to and from Scapa between the railway station and the pier at Scrabster. In 
consequence of the closing of Thurso, it was ordered on September 24th that all 
ratings for ships at the northern bases were to be sent to the ‘‘ Crescent” at 
Rosyth, where arrangements would be made for them to be sent on to their 
destination. They were not to be sent to Inverness or Thurso by rail, except 
where arrangements were made to run special trains. The naval base at Granton, 
Firth of Forth, was closed on July 15th, and all outstanding work in connection 
with refitting and reconditioning at Granton was administered from that date 
by the Senior Naval Officer, Leith, whose office is at 11, Quality Street. Kirkwall 
naval base was closed on September 30th. The naval base at Lerwick was ordered 
to be closed as soon as possible after the final return of the vessels from the 
White Sea. The base at Archangel was closed on September 27th, on which 
date the functions ceased of the Senior Naval Officer, Archangel (Captain A. C. 
Bruce, D.S.O.), and the Senior Naval Officer, Archangel River Expeditionary Force 
(Captain E. Altham, C.B.). Another foreign base closed was that at Salonika, 
on August 21st, when the functions ceased of the British Senior Naval Officer. 

A number of offices connected with the D.A.M.S. Organization were demobi- 
lized during the quarter, and the organization reduced to three districts. The 
South District, with headquarters at the Royal Albert Docks, London, was formed 
on September 13th, and extends from the Wash south about to Fishguard. The 
West District, with headquarters at 357, Royal Liver Buildings, Liverpool, was 
formed on September 17th, and extends from Fishguard to the Solway Firth, 
also including Ireland. The North District, with headquarters at 45, Renfield 
Street, Glasgow, was formed on September 30th, to include the Scottish coast 
and the east coast of England from Berwick-on-Tweed to the Wash. Sub-offices 
were to be retained temporarily, under the orders of the officers in charge of 
the South and North Districts respectively, at Cardiff and Newcastle. The offices 
closed included those at Middlesbrough, Hull, Newport, Swansea, Avonmouth, 
Devonport and Manchester. 

The Auxiliary Patrol Office at Portland was closed on August 29th. The 
naval base at Folkestone was closed on September 15th, when arrangements were 
made with the War Office for distinguished passengers passing through Folkestone 
to be dealt with by Military Embarkation Officers, and for naval drafts to be 
sent through Dover. Guernsey naval base was closed on September 2oth. 


NAVAL OcCURRENCES. 


Peace PRocLAIMED.—On July 2nd the Royal Proclamation of Peace was publicly 
read in London and other centres, and Sunday, July 6th, was appointed a day 
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of general thanksgiving. Of the Naval Inter-Allied Commission of Control, 
Vice-Admiral Sir Edward F. B. Charlton was appointed President, on the formation 
of that body, as he had previously been of the Allied Naval Armistice Commission. 
He continued for the time being his duties as Vice-Admiral Commanding on the 
East Coast of England. 


UnirormM Orpers.—From the date of the proclamation of peace the wearing 
on naval uniform of chevrons for service at sea or overseas by officers and men 
entitled to wear them became optional. It was also officially notified that officers 
might be allowed to wear plain clothes when landing for recreation. 


Tue Lecat Position.—The Admiralty notified all concerned that the legal 
position with regard to the armistice and the peace treaty with Germany was 
as follows:—The armistice does not terminate until the Treaty of Peace comes 
into force. The Treaty of Peace comes into force at the moment of the first 
deposit of ratifications, provided that such deposit includes the ratification of 
Germany on the one hand, and not less than three of the five Great Powers, 
i.e., the United States, the British Empire, France, Italy, and Japan, on the 
ether side. 


War Honours anD Fiacs.—On July 2nd the Admiralty notified that, pending 
the issue of an official list of war honours, commanding officers were free to 
make what arrangements they chose for the wearing of a War Honours Scroll, 
as a temporary and unofficial measure. The Board later ordered that the com- 
manding officer of any of H.M. ships that had kept the flags flown by her in 
action should cause one of them to be framed and placed in a suitable position 
in the ship, the case being reported to the Admiralty. A flag officer may, if 
desired, retain as his personal possession the Admiral’s flag flown by him in 
action, and a commanding officer may similarly retain his pendant, but the ship’s 
ensign must not be retained. It was notified that flags returned from ships which 
had been engaged in service but not in any particular action might be presented 
by the Admiralty as gifts to applicants who could make out good claims thereto. 


“ Tyrian ’? LAUNCHED.—The destroyer ‘‘ Tyrian’’ was launched from the 
Scotstoun yard of Messrs. Yarrow & Co., on July 2nd, being the first British 
warship to be put afloat since the signing of the Peace Treaty. She is of 885 
tons displacement, 27,000 horse-power, 36 knots speed, with an oil capacity of 
255 tons, and is armed with three 4-inch and one 2-pounder guns. 


Lorp BEATTY ON PREPAREDNESS.—On July 8th, at a banquest given in his 
honour in Newcastle by the North-East Coast Institution of Engineers and Ship- 
builders, Lord Beatty said that his experience had been that the British Navy 
was not in such a parlous condition when war came as many people would have 
them believe. He had seen the German fleet under conditions not possible for 
all the experts in the shipbuilding world, and had seen its good and bad qualities. 
In some respects the German fleet was superior for the work it had to do, 
but he need hardly add that it was work for which the British fleet was not 
constructed. Britain had passed through a period which had necessitated a 
condition of concentrated effort. They had fought for democratic principles 
against a powerful opponent, and now was left to them the opportunity of equal 
rights for all men and liberty to all nations. Let them apply that same vigour 
which made the war a success to making peace a success. 


HELIGOLAND Mine CL earance.—On July goth it was announced from Berlin 
that the Heligoland Bight had been cleared of anchored mines by the German 
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Navy and released for navigation and fishing within a line drawn northward 
from Borkum—a radius of from 70 to go nautical miles from Cuxhaven. The 
area allotted to Germany by the Supreme War Council consists of the waters 
to the eastward of 4 deg. E. longitude. 


NavaL BRIGADES AT ANTWERP.—Mr. Long said on July goth that, after full 
inquiry and consideration, the Admiralty were satisfied that, under the circum- 
stances existing at the time, Commodore Henderson was justified in his decision 
to cross the Dutch frontier with the First Naval Brigade during the retreat from 
Antwerp in 1914. The brigade was afterwards interned in Holland. No blame 
attached to him or any officers or men under his command. 


ARMED MERCHANTMEN.—On July 11th, speaking at the North-East Coast 
Institution of Engineers and Shipbuilders at Newcastle, Commander R. M. Tabu- 
teau, gunnery officer on the D.A.M.S. Staff, said that during the war 8,400 
vessels were fitted with over 17,000 guns and howitzers. On the north-east coast 
1,764 vessels were fitted with 2,490 guns, the figure including the operation of 
transferring guns from ship to ship, rendered necessary by the fact that at one 
time there was only one gun to five ships. At one period 13,000 men were 
manning guns in merchant ships. 


Tyne Navat Repairs.—On the same occasion, in a paper presented by Messrs. 
M. C. James and L. E. Smith, it was stated that 7,856 war vessels and merchant- 
men were dry-docked and repaired on the north-east coast and over 20,000 repaired 
afloat. In a period of just under four years, during which the Admiralty pontoon 
had been stationed at Jarrow Slake, upwards of 145 vessels, ranging from the 
small minelayers to the very largest battleships, had been docked and repaired. 
The Tyne became the natural refuge for the larger class of ‘‘ lame ducks” from 
the fleet. The ‘‘ Lion”? was repaired there in seven weeks after the Dogger Bank 
action, and the ‘‘ Marlborough ”’ in six weeks after Jutland. Rear-Admiral W. F. 
Slayter, Admiral-Superintendent on the Tyne, said that by its repair work it had 
earned the gratitude not only of the Navy, but the whole Empire. 


SpeciaL EnTRY CaApDETSHIPS.—On July 16th the Admiralty announced that it 
had been decided to continue for the present the scheme of special entry to naval 
cadetships, which was instituted in 1913, for a period of four years. Examinations 
will be held annually in June, conjointly with the Army Entrance Examination, 
and candidates are required to be not more than 184 nor less than 17} years 
of age on July rst following. It is expected that fifteen cadetships will be offered 


for competition in June, 1920. 


‘* WoLVERINE’? LaUNCHED.—On July 17th the destroyer ‘‘ Wolverine ’’ was 
launched from the yard of Messrs. White, at Cowes, being the 124th steel war 
vessel and 76th torpedo craft turned out by the firm. The vessel took the name 
of the destroyer sunk on December 12th, 1917, in collision off the Irish coast. 
That vessel, launched on January 15th, 1910, was of 986 tons, carried one 4-inch 
and three 12-pounder guns, had two torpedo tubes, engines of 12,500 horse-power, 
and a speed of 27 knots. The new ‘‘ Wolverine”? is of 1,400 tons, with four 
4-7-inch and a 3-inch H.A. gun, six torpedo tubes, engines of 28,000 horse-power, 
and a speed of 35 knots. She is, moreover, entirely oil-fired, whereas the former 


vessel burnt coal. 
Concrete Tuc LauncHeD.—There was also launched in July from the yard 


of the Wear Concrete Shipbuilding Co., at Southwick, near Sunderland, a rein- 
forced concrete tug, the ‘‘Cretecable.’? She was the third concrete tug to be 
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launched for the Admiralty within four months. The ‘* Cretecable’’ has a length 
of 125 feet, and a beam of 273 feet. 


New Murti Orper.—From July 21st it was notified that naval officers were 
to resume the wearing of plain clothes to the same extent as before the war. 


‘* HAWKINS ’? COMMISSIONED.—On July 24th, the light cruiser ‘‘ Hawkins,’’ 
first of the ‘‘ Elizabethan ”’ class of 30-knot, oil-fired, 7.5-inch gun armoured ships, 
was commissioned for service as flagship in China by Captain R. G. H. Henderson, 
C.B., and the flag of Vice-Admiral Sir Alexander L. Duff, K.C.B., was hoisted 
in her. New features of the ‘‘ Hawkins” include a seaman’s recreation room on 
the upper deck forward, extending nearly the whole width of the ship. Over it 
is a portion of deck space given up to the men for outdoor amusement. A steam 
bakery has a daily capacity of 750 Ibs. of bread, with cakes and buns in addition; 
and there is a scullery equipped with mechanical dish-washing machinery. The 
‘* Hawkins ”’ left Portsmouth on September 4th, and Devonport on the 6th, for 
the Far East. She arrived at Colombo on September 26th. 


NorMaL Leave ResumMep.—On July 23rd, asked by Commander Viscount 
Curzon, R.N.V.R., when it was intended to reinstate the normal peace leave 
routine for the Navy, Dr. Macnamara stated that this was now being reverted 
to, and was being supplemented this year by special demobilization leave. On 
August 27th the Admiralty published a programme in outline of the proceedings 
of the Home and Atlantic Fleets throughout the year. This showed that it had 
been decided to abolish week-end leave in the Atlantic Fleet except when the 
ships were at their home or refitting ports, and, to compensate for the change, 
the annual period of long leave was increased from 28 to 42 days. Two periods 
of 14 days each will be given from the manning ports of the ships, and the third 
period from the refitting ports when the ships come in for docking. 


AnnuaL Exercises.—The Admiralty order referred to also covered the move- 
ments of ships in connection with exercises and drills, and the allocation of vessels 
to bases for refitting. The outline programme was :— 


Mid-December to Mid-January.—Winter leave period for both Atlantic 
and Home Fleets. 
February and March.—Atlantic Fleet visits foreign ports, carrying out 
exercises, etc. Home Fleet carries out drills and exercises from Portland. 
April_—Spring leave period for both Atlantic and Home Fleets. 
May, June, and July.—Atlantic and Home Fleets visit northern bases, 
and carry out practices and exercises. Manoeuvres and regatta will be held. 
August.—Midsummer leave period for both Atlantic and Home Fleets. 
September, October and November.—Atlantic Fleet cruises round Great 
Britain and Ireland, returning to northern bases for drills, exercises, and 
experimental work. Home Fleet carries out drills and exercises from 
Portland. 
Invergordon and Scapa Flow will be used in future as exercising bases only. 
The main base of the Atlantic Fleet will be at Rosyth, and of the Home Fleet 
at Portland. 


NAVY AND THE Coat StTRIKE.—To assist in pumping operations and so prevent the 
flooding of the mines during the strike in July, naval stokers were sent to the 
Yorkshire coalfields. Asked whether these men were volunteers, Mr. Long replied 
in the negative; stokers were selected on account of their technical knowledge of 
the work to be performed. On July 25th Mr. Bonar Law announced that the 
number of naval ratings available in the district was 80 officers and 1,486 men. 
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New CONSTRUCTION COMMITTEE.—In his speech on the Navy Estimates on 
July 24th, Mr. Walter Long stated that a Committee under Rear-Admiral Sir 
Richard Phillimore had been appointed to consider certain questions connected 
with the experiences of the war. On July 3oth, the First Lord, asked for the 
terms of reference to this Committee, said that it would consider, in the light 
of the experience of the war, the uses and values of the different types of war 
vessels, and would advise as to the main naval requirements of each type. 


Tue ‘‘ Vicrory’s’’ Loc.—In July the log-book of H.M.S. ‘“ Victory,’’ con- 
taining the narrative of the Battle of Trafalgar and the death of Nelson, which 
was purchased at auction by Mr. James Buchanan for £5,000, was presented by 
Mr. Buchanan to the British Museum and accepted by the trustees with grateful 
thanks on behalf of the nation. It is now exhibited in the Manuscript Saloon, 
near Nelson’s Trafalgar Memorandum, which was purchased in 1905 by the late 
Mr. B. M. Woollan for £3,600 and bequeathed to the Museum. 


MIDSHIPMEN IN Destroyers.—On July 3oth regulations were promulgated for 
the instruction of midshipmen in destroyers. These officers are to be employed 
alternately at deck and engineering duties for periods of one calendar month at 
a time, during which they are to be given as much personal supervision by the 
executive and engineering officers respectively as the duties of those officers will 
permit. Conditions were laid down for instructional talks from the executive and 
engineer officers and the Gunner (T.) for the keeping of notebooks, and for monthly 


test papers. 


Tue Post-War Feet. — The Admiralty announced in July that obsolete 
expressions, such as 2nd and 3rd Fleets, continued to be used and caused incon- 
venience. The following are the proper terms and expressions for the units of 
the post-war Fleet :—Home—Atlantic Fleet, Home Fleet, Reserve (Portsmouth, 
Devonport, Chatham, Rosyth, etc.). | Foreign—Mediterranean Station, China 
Station, East Indies Station, Africa Station, South America Station, North America, 
and West Indies Station. In regard to complements, the terms are :—Full com- 
plement, Home Fleet complement, and Reserve complement. The former expres- 
sions, such as 2nd Fleet complement, 1/5 crew, etc., are not used. 


PRINCE OF WaLeEs’ VoyacGe.—On August 5th the Prince of Wales, attended by 
Rear-Admiral Sir Lionel Halsey as Chief of Staff, and Commander Dudley North 
as A.D.C., embarked in the battle-cruiser ‘‘ Renown,’’ Captain E. A. Taylor, at 
Portsmouth. The King and Queen and other members of the royal family lunched 
on board, and the vessel left at 6 p.m. for Canada. The light cruiser ‘‘ Daunt- 
less,’? Captain C. H. Pilcher, left Devonport on August 2nd for duties in connection 
with the Prince’s visit, and arrived at St. John’s, N.F., on the 7th, leaving again 
on the roth to meet the ‘‘ Renown”? at sea, the latter being accompanied by the 
‘* Dragon,’’ Captain F. A. Marten, C.M.G. The Prince landed at Conception Bay 
on August 12th, and afterwards arrived at St. John’s, N.B., on the 15th, Halifax 
on the 17th, Charlottetown on the 19th, and Quebec on the 21st. 


‘* RENOWN’S ”? INDEPENDENT CruIse.—During the Canadian tour of the Prince 
of Wales, the ‘‘ Renown”? made an independent cruise to the West Indies and 
South America. She visited, between September 1st and Novmber 1st, St. Kitts, 
Barbados, Grenada, Trinidad, Bahia, Rio de Janeiro, and Pernambuco, and was 
due to arrive at New York on November 1st. The new Ambassador to Brazil, 
Sir Ralph Spencer Paget, took passage in the ‘‘ Renown” from the West Indies 


to Rio de Janeiro. 
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Tue Navat Starr Coirece.—A Naval Staff College has been instituted, and 
was opened at Greenwich on June sth. On August gth the Admiralty notified, 
tc clear away some misconception existing in regard to the College; that it was 
solely an instructional establishment engaged in training officers for War Stafi 
duties. It has no planning, executive, or administrative functions, nor is it 
responsible for advice to the Board on any matters. The Director of the Staff 
College works under the general superintendence of the Director of Training and 
Staff Duties, Admiralty. 


ReEaR-ADMIRAL (S.).—On August 25th, Rear-Admiral Douglas L. Dent, C.B., 
C.M.G., took up the post of Rear-Admiral (S.), the first time that an officer of 
fiag rank had been appointed in charge of the Submarine Service. Previous 
occupants of the post had been captains when appointed. 


LaUNCH OF THE ‘‘ RaLeiGH.””—On August 28th the light cruiser ‘‘ Raleigh ”’ 
was launched at Messrs. Beardmore’s yard, Dalmuir, the naming ceremony ‘being 
performed by Mrs. Eric Long. It was understood that this vessel was the last 
light cruiser building at the time of the armistice which will be carried forward 
to completion, work having been stopped on others, including the ‘* Effingham ”’ 
at Portsmouth and ‘‘ Frobisher’? at Devonport. 


UniFoRM ReGuLaTions.—On August 30th a number of changes in matters of 
naval uniform were notified as having been adopted with the King’s approval. 
Dress No. 1 (full dress) will in future be worn only at His Majesty’s Levees at 
home, and on all other occasions of ceremony for which No. 1 dress is prescribed 
No. 3 dress (frock coat with epaulettes) is to be worn in lieu. ‘he undress tail 
coat is no longer compulsory. A full list of the changes will be found in the 
quarterly ‘‘ Navy List.” 


FLEETS’ Coast CruiseE.—On September 1st the Atlantic and Home Fleets left 
Portland for the northern bases, and to carry out on the way a programme of 
visits to the seaside resorts. The places visited were Torquay, Ilfracombe, Swansea, 
Llandudno, Ardrossan, and Oban, by the ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth,’’ ‘‘ Lion,’? and some 
submarines; Folkestone, Ramsgate, Margate, Yarmouth, and Scarborough, by the 
1st Battle Squadron; Swanage, Bournemouth, Penzance, Aberystwith, and the 
Tail of the Bank (Clyde) by the 2nd Battle Squadron; and Weston-super-Mare, 
Belfast, Dunoon, Campbeltown, Ramsey (Isle of Man), Douglas, Greenock, Rothe- 
say, and Lamlash by ‘‘K ”’ class submarines, accompanied by the ‘‘ Fearless ’’ or 
‘* Ithuriel.”’ 


AEROPLANE SHIP LAUNCHED. — On September 11th the aeroplane carrier 
‘* Hermes ’’ was launched from Messrs. Armstrong’s yard on the Tyne, the naming 
ceremony being performed by Mrs. Cooper, a daughter of Mr. Walter Long. 
Most of the aircraft carriers in the Navy have been converted or adapted for that 
work, but the ‘‘ Hermes’”’ was specially laid down in January, 1918. She is 
548 feet long by 70 feet broad, with a displacement of 10,950 tons, and a speed 
of 26 knots. By special arrangement for the emission of the hot gases and smoke, 
there are no funnels or other obstructions, the whole length of the flying deck 
being available for starting and landing planes. 


Firty-Two SUBMARINES FOR SALE.—By an order dated September roth fifty-two 
submarines were placed on the sale list, or a number equal to the full total of 
British submarines when war began. The classes of boats affected were :—B, 2; 
C, 21; D, 3; E, 6; F, 3; G, 4; H, 8; V, 4; and N, 1. The post-war flotillas 


will be entirely composed of boats constructed since 1914. 
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SUBMARINE DETECTOR PERSONNEL.—It was decided in September to institute 
a new non-substantive rating of Submarine Detector, to be sub-divided into three 
classes, viz., Submarine Detector Instructor, Submarine Detector 1st Class, and 
Submarine Detector 2nd Class, to be held by men qualified at the Portland 
Listening School in submarine detection work. Volunteers were to be drawn from 
the seamen class only, and sixty were required in the first instance. Extra pay of 
1s.; 6d., and 3d. a day respectively was authorized, and the training course was to 
last three months. 


CHINA SUBMARINE FLOTILLA.—On September 15th the parent vessels ‘‘ Ambrose ”’ 
and ‘* Marazion,’’ with submarines ‘ L.1,’’ ‘‘ L.3,”? ‘* L.4,” ‘* L.7,”? “ L.g,”? and 
“L.15,’’ left Devonport for Gibraltar and Hong-Kong, to form the new submarine 
flotilla on the China Station. 


LauncH OF THE “ Despatcu.’’—On September 1oth the light cruiser ‘‘ Des- 
patch ’”? was due to be launched at the yard of the Fairfield Co., Govan, and a 
large party, including Mr. Walter Long, First Lord, assembled, but the vessel 
refused to leave the ways, and after an hour and a quarter had elapsed the attempt 
was abandoned for the time being. The vessel was eventually put afloat on 
September 24th. 


“* WHITEHALL ’? LAaUNCHED.—The destroyer ‘‘ Whitehall’’ was launched in 
September by Messrs. Swan, Hunter, and Wigham Richardson, Ltd., at their 
Wallsend shipyard, being the 29th ocean-going destroyer they had built since the 
outbreak of war. The propelling machinery of this vessel, of the ‘‘ W”’ class, 
consists of a double set of geared turbines, supplied by the Parsons Company. 


NavaL WELFARE COMMITTEE.—On September 23rd the new Naval Interport 
Welfare Committee met at Portsmouth to formulate their claims for submission 
to the Admiralty Welfare Committee in October. Formed for the purpose of 
enabling men to represent their views direct to the Admiralty, the Committee 
consists of fifty-four representatives, eighteen from each of the three port divisions, 
and every rating sends delegates. The Interport Committee elects eighteen 
representatives to constitute an Advisory Committee at the Admiralty. 


Lower Deck Banguet.—On September 22nd Admiral of the Fleet Earl Beatty 
and other senior officers of the fleet were entertained to a banquet in Portsmouth 
Town Hall, organized by a representative committee of all grades on the lower 
deck. Chief Writer J. E. Lane presided, and proposed Lord Beatty’s health. 
Other toasts were ‘‘ The Board of Admiralty,’’ replied to by Dr. Macnamara 
(who with the Mayor of Portsmouth was the only civilian present); ‘‘ The Squadron 
Commanders,’” replied to Vice-Admiral Oliver; ‘‘ The Naval and Marine V.C.’s,” 
which Lieut.-Commander Norman Holbrook, V.C., acknowledged; and ‘‘ Boys of 
the Navy,’’ to which Boy T. H. Taylor responded. 


Warsuip Losses.—On September 29th there was published at the request of 
Lieut.-Colonel Alan Burgoyne, M.P., a valuable return (No. 200) of losses among 
the ships and auxiliary vessels of the Navy during the war. There were 254 
warships and 815 auxiliaries lost, a total of 1,069 vessels altogether. The return 
included an analysis of the causes of loss. 


ApmirRAL MADpDEN’s TiTLE.—In connection with an Admiralty order for the 
Home Fleet to be reduced to a reserve basis as from October 1st, the title of 
Admiral Sir Charles Madden, formerly Commander-in-Chief, Atlantic and Home 
Fleets, was altered to Commander-in-Chief, Atlantic Fleet. 
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FOREIGN NAVIES. 
FRANCE. 


ApmiRrAL’s DeatH.—The death was announced in July of Admiral Fauqué de 
Jonquiéres, at the age of 7o. Deceased was formerly French Naval Attaché at 
Berlin and was Chief of the Naval General Staff when the war began. 


Peace OrGANIZATION.—The Minister of Marine has fixed the provisional com- 

position and organization of the French naval forces, which will be placed under 
the command of a Vice-Admiral, Commander-in-Chief, and will be distributed as 
follows :— 
1. A special section, comprising the ‘‘ Provence’? and the “ Jurien 
de la Graviére,’’ which will be placed at the disposal of the Commander-in- 
Chief. The two vessels will be manned by so-called ‘‘ Armed Reserve ”’ 
crews, the “ Jurien de la Graviére’’ having a special crew. 

2. A first section commanded by a Vice-Admiral, with a Rear-Admira! 
under his orders, composed of the battleships ‘‘ Courbet,’’? ‘‘ Jean Bart,’’ 
‘* Paris,’ ‘‘ Lorraine,’ ‘‘ France,’’ and ‘‘ Bretagne.’? ‘These vessels will be 
stationed principally in the western end of the Mediterranean, and will be 
manned by ‘‘ Armed Reserve ’’ crews. 

A second squadron comprising two divisions, each commanded by a 
Rear-Admiral, the first division being composed of the *‘‘ Voltaire,’’ ‘‘ Cc 
dorcet,’’ and ‘‘ Diderot,’’ and the second division of the ‘‘ Jules Michelet, . 
‘* Waldeck-Rousseau,”’ and ‘‘ Ernest Renan,”’’ 


As long as circumstances require one of these divisions will be detached for 
the Levant for four morths at a time, and such division will be manned with 
full complements for the duration of its mission. The naval division based on the 
eastern stations, which is commanded by a Rear-Admiral, and which consists of 
three big ships and eight auxiliary vessels and tenders, will remain attached to the 
Syrian squadron until further orders. The Danube flotilla will consist of six 
gunboats and six armed scouts. 


BaTTLESHIPS ABANDONED.—It is understood that the French Ministry of Marine 
has decided not to continue the construction of the five Dreadnoughts—‘ Flandre,”’ 
‘* Béarn,”’ ‘‘ Gascogne,’’ ‘*‘ Languedoc,’”’ and ‘‘ Normandie.’’ Planned before the 
war, the work on these vessels has been suspended since 1915; and now ship- 
building experts consider that it is impracticable to modernize them without com- 
pletely altering the plans. The prevailing opinion at the Ministry of Marine seems 
to be against building any more Dreadnoughts, and in favour of light cruisers 


and under-water craft. 


GERMANY. 
New Unirorm.—In August, Berlin ‘‘ Navy Orders *’ contained details of the 
new uniform to be introduced into the German Navy on November ist. The 


letters ‘‘S.M.S.’’? (His Majesty’s ship) will disappear from the men’s capbands. 
Gilded buttons without the crown are to be worn, and a dagger will be the only 
weapon carried. The different colours of the velvet collar of officers’ and warrant 
officers’ uniforms, denoting the various branches of service, are to be done away 
with. The ranks of officers, pursers, and warrant officers will be shown by gold 
arm-stripes, differing in number and width. Epaulettes are being abolished, but 
greatcoats will have shoulder-straps bearing the badges of rank. The wearing of 
the uniform is compulsory on duty only. 
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GREECE. 

BritisH Navat Mission.—On June 1st Captain W. A. H. Kelly, C.B., C.M.G., 
M.V.O., R.N., was appointed head of the British Naval Mission to Greece, and 
granted the rank of Vice-Admiral in the Royal Hellenic Navy. for this purpose 
he was appointed to the ‘‘ Egmont,’’ depét-ship at Malta, additional. He was 
formerly Commodore of the British Naval Forces in the Adriatic, with his flag 
in the light cruiser ‘‘ Lowestoft,’’ which was paid off on April 15th last. 


ITALY. 

COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF RESIGNS.—On August Ist it was announced from Rome 
that Admiral Thaon di Revel had at his own request relinquished the post of 
Commander-in-Chief of the Italian Naval Forces. This officer, who is 60 years 
of age, succeeded the Duke of the Abruzzi on February 7th, 19:7, in the chief 
command. He commanded the 4th Division, Second Squadron, of the Italian Navy 
during the Tripolitaine War. 


BATTLESHIP REFLOATED.-——A Taranto telegram in September announced that the 
Dreadnought battleship ‘‘ Leonardo da Vinci,’? which was sunk as the result of 
an internal explosion in August, 1916, had been refloated and taken into dock. 


JAPAN. 

MarinE MInister’s INTERVIEW.—Admiral Kato, the Japanese Minister of 
Marine, visited England in September, and in an interview said that he was also 
visiting France, Belgium, and Italy, and returning home by way of America. 
The great problem for all nations now, he said, is to economise, and in Japan 
they would like to see a general agreement for disarmament. There were no 
plans in Japan yet for a reduction of the Navy or Army, as the authorities were 
waiting to see what was done in that way by the other Great Powers. Admiral 
Kato mentioned that he was Naval Attaché in London ten years ago, and this 
was his first visit to England since then. 


UNITED STATES. 

New Paciric Fieet.—In July the United States Navy Department decided on 
the creation of a Pacific Fleet of approximately equal strength to that in the 
Atlantic, and Admiral Hugh Rodman, the commander of the 6th (U.S.) Battle 
Squadron of the British Grand Fleet during the latter part of the war, was 
appointed Commander-in-Chief of the new fleet, with his flag in the ‘“‘ New 
Mexico.”’ Eight of the sixteen completed American Dreadnoughts (excluding the 
‘* Michigan ”’ and “ South Carolina ’’) are now on either coast. The Pacific Fleet, 
when fully constituted, will number approximately 173 ships, with an aggregate 
displacement of more than 500,000 tons, or about twice that of the fleet which 
made the world cruise in 1908. 


THRouGH THE CaNAL.—The passing of the new fleet into the Pacific formed 
the biggest test of the Panama Canal yet undertaken. The average time of 
passage for each warship from Colon to Balboa was ten hours, eliminating the 
anchorage time in Gatun Lake. The fleet left Hampton Roads on July roth, and 
the first ships entered the canal on the 26th. On arriving in Panama Bay, 
Admiral Rodman stated that the operation was no more trouble than putting 
through the canal a fleet of Great Lakes tugboats. The flagship was locked 
down to the level of the Pacific in the two Miraflores locks, a depth of 55 feet, 
in as many minutes. 
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PRESIDENT’S REvIEW.—On September 13th, President Wilson reviewed the 
Pacific Fleet at Seattle, from the deck of the battleship ‘‘ Oregon ’—the same 
vessel which, in the Spanish-American War of 1898, made the famous voyage 
from the Pacific to the West Indies—14,000 miles in 66 days. There was a 
narrow escape from a serious accident when the launch which took the President’s 
party to the ‘‘ Oregon ’”’ collided with another launch, and it was feared she 
would capsize, but, righting herself quickly, she made the trip in safety. 


NEED FOR Recruits.—One object of the official visits made by the new fleet 
to Pacific Coast towns is to promote recruiting. It was stated at the time of 
the President’s review that the ships are in need of repairs, and are undermanned, 
while the morale of the crews has been impaired and many officers wish to leave 
the service to accept private employment at higher salaries. Admitting these facts, 
Mr. Daniels, the Naval Secretary, said that ‘‘ even a full personnel would not 
pe of immediate assistance. The ships are so badly in need of repairs that we 
could not use a full personnel for months. The Pacific Fleet is in for a hard 
winter.” 


NEw 43,000-ToN WarsHip.—On August 1st, Mr. Daniels announced that a 
contract had been placed with the Fore River Shipbuilding Corporation for the 
construction of a 43,200-ton battleship to be named the ‘‘ Massachusetts.”’ 


MILITARY NOTES. 





JULY—SEPTEMBER, 1919. 


UnITeED KINGDOM. 


War Cabinet Report, 1918.—On August 19th the War Cabinet report for 
1918 was published as a Blue Book. The following statistics were given :— 

Strength of the Regular Army, Reserves, and T.F. on August 4th, 1914, 
733,514; recruited in Great Britain, 4,006,158; white enlistments in Great Britain 
and Dominions, etc., 7,130,280; other than white enlistments (including 1,250,000 
in India), 1,524,187; total from all races of the Empire, 8,654,467. 


Casualties to end of 1918 :— 








Killed aoe ... 38,264 officers. 628,569 other ranks. Total—666,833 
Wounded ... w+» 92,142 ss 1,948,378 ‘ 43 2,040,520 
Missing and prisoners 11,958 > 342,610 = a 354,568 

Total ... -c0 MGR. «5 2,919,557 + 99 3,061,921 


Thanks of Parliament.—On August 6th the thanks of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment were accorded to all ranks of the Navy, Royal Marines, Army, Air Force, 
troops from the Dominions, India, Colonies, and Protectorates, ‘‘to all who 
yvoyaged from foreign lands to offer their lives in the service of their country,” 
the R.A.M.C., Indian Civil Service, the women of the medical and other auxiliary 
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services, and to officers and men of the Mercantile Marine. The Houses acknow- 
ledged ‘‘ with deep sympathy and reverence the heroism of those who have fallen 
in the service of their country,’’ and tendered their ‘‘ sympathy with their relatives 
in the hour of their sorrow and their pride.”” Thanks were also accorded to 
Marshal Foch for ‘‘ the supreme services rendered to the British nation.” 
Several grants were made at the same time, and His Majesty the King con- 
ferred an Earldom upon Field-Marshal Sir D. Haig: a Viscounty on Field-Marshal 
Sir E. Allenby: Baronies on Field-Marshal Sir H. Plumer, Generals Sir H. 
Rawlinson, Bt., the Hon. Sir J. Byng, Sir H. Horne: Baronetcies on Field- 
Marshal Sir H. Wilson, Generals Sir W. Robertson, Sir W. Birdwood, Air Vice- 
Marshal Sir H. Trenchard: the G.C.B. on Lieut.-Colonel Sir M. Hankey. 


Demobilization. 


1. Army Strength, etc—On July 7th the War Secretary said: the new 
Regular Army numbered 200,000 men, plus 25,000 who had re-engaged frem the 
Armies of Occupation. 4,000 men were being recruited weekly, mostly for 4-7 
years. The first 20 battalions completed would go to India. 

On July 1oth the distribution of the Army abroad was given as:—Army of 
the Rhine, 420,000 (214,000 clearing up in France and Flanders). Italy, 11,000 
(1 battalion at Fiume). Army of the Black Sea, 44,000 (22,000 in the Caucasus). 
Egypt, Palestine, 90,000 (10,000 Anzacs). Mesopotamia, 21,000. India, 62,000. 
Siberia, 1,400. North Russia, being evacuated. Defended posts, 6,000. Total, 
655,000. 

On July 17th the War Secretary issued a memorandum on the position, of 
demobilization and the changes rendered feasible by the signing of the Peace Treaty. 
It stated :— 

(Para. 3) 209,000 men had enlisted for the Regular Army, for periods varying 
from 1 to g years. 154 battalions, 254 batteries, 31 cavalry regiments, in addition 
to other units, were being formed. Volunteering had been well maintained, and 
lately improved. The average intake was four times greater than before the war. 
It was likely that all who had fought would be released before the expiration of 
the new Military Service Act (on March 2oth, 1920), and a very large proportion 
by the end of 1919. In that case, ‘‘ we should be able to provide for the defence 
of the British Empire in 1920 entirely by volunteers for the Regular Army and 
young recruits who did not join in time to share in the fighting.” 

(Para. 4). Since the Armistice nearly 3,000,000 men had been demobilized, 
leaving 1,200,000 in the Army, including the 209,000 volunteer Regulars. These 
were distributed as follows. Army of the Rhine, including troops in France and 
Flanders, 420,000. Army of the Black Sea, 41,000. Army of the Middle East, 
105,000. Army of India, including demobilizable men temporarily detained, 76,000. 
Home Army, including Ireland, the volunteer Regular Army being formed, and 
about 165,000 sick, ‘wounded, or awaiting demobilization, 534,000. Detachments 
in Russia, 17,000. Detachments in Italy, 7,000. 

(Para. 5). Assuming peace was ratified by August 1st, the following reductions 
were proposed. Army of the Rhine, from 10 to 2 divisions by late autumn, 
150,000 men. In France and Flanders, 100,000 men now clearing up and guarding 
prisoners. Army of the Black Sea, 10,000 men liberated by the evacuation in 
autumn of the Caucasus. Russia, all troops, except those volunteering for the 
military missions, to be brought home by November 1st: those who served last 
winter, during September. Home, 200,000 men as German prisoners were repat- 
riated. Total reductions, about 600,000. 

(Para. 6). In the Middle East and India reduction was temporarily impossible. 
It was expected that the regular troops who are to form the permanent Indian 
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garrison would all be despatched by the end of the year. Two or three battalions 
were being sent out weekly. The first to come home would be men who had 
been stopped on their way from Mesopotamia. There were not enough volunteer 
regular units ready to furnish reliefs for the Middle East. These would be 
provided by drafts of detainable men from the Armies of Occupation and at home 
who may become surplus, and who would themselves be relieved as soon as the 
Regulars could take over. 

(Para. 7). All 1914 men, except in India and Russia, would begin their journey 
home within 1 month of the signature of peace, namely by July 28th. 1915 men 
and those over 37, except in India and Russia, within 2 months, by August 28th. 
All others eligible for demobilization within 3 months, by September 28th. All 
Derby men, except in India and Russia, who joined before July 1st, 1916, by 
November ist. All these classes in India and Russia by December 1st, provided 
no unexpected trouble occurs. From July 1st no conscript would be sent to India, 
or Derby men further than the Army of the Rhine. 

(Para. 8). All remaining classes would start home by next spring. All arrange- 
ments were necessarily provisional. 

On July 29th the War Secretary said: 5,000-6,000 men were being demobilized 
daily, 4,000-5,000 recruited weekly. The new Regular Army was 250,000 strong, 
including 25,000 men re-engaged from the Armies of Occupation. Unless some 
unforeseen catastrophe occurred, conscription would pass permanently from the 
Statute Book at the expiration of the present Military Service Act. ‘‘ Broadly 
speaking, we contemplate no army in this country substantially larger than the 
small army we had when war broke out.” 


2. The numbers demobilized were :— 




















Demobilized. Unfit. Reserve. 

Officers. Men. | Officers. Men, Men. 

July 14th... = she oe .--| 103,766 | 2,595,234 | 17,849 158,650 143,145 
Aug. 12th ree ann bei «| 108,511 | 2,649,900 19,168 167,176 143,218 
Sept. 17th aoe ana oi .. 116,640 | 2,843,484 | 21,400 | 180,196 143,468 


During 1918 the National Association for the Employment of Ex-Soldiers placed 
6,157 in permanent, 1,092 in temporary employment. Since its formation in 1885 
it has placed 189,266 men in permanent employment. 

3. Disabled Men.—On July 1st the Labour Minister said: 770,000 men were 
drawing disablement pensions. 43,501 were registered as unemployed. It was 
‘‘ estimated ’’ that 50 per cent. of the remainder had returned to their previous 
employers, and ‘‘ assumed ”’ the balance had found new employment. 

On August 1st, 360,792 men were returned as drawing unemployment pay, 
10,499 disabled sailors and soldiers as being in training for various avocations 
During the past week 301 were admitted for training, 242 discharged as trained. 

On August 22nd the Health Ministry published the report of the Inter-depart- 
mental Committee on discharged sailors and soldiers suffering from lung consump- 
tion. Of 35,000 cases, 22,000 had received residential treatment, 4,000 were now 
doing so. They have priority of admission. Only 19,500 beds are available: 
deducting those required for women and children, only 10-11,000 for the male 
population. It was recommended that (a) local authorities should secure good 
army huts, (b) patients be sent, after treatment in sanatoria, to a training colony, 
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and then to a permanent village settlement, (c) £1,000,000 be allocated for 10 
settlements. 

On September 15th a Royal Proclamation launched a supplementary Labour 
Ministry scheme for the more rapid absorption of disabled men still unemployed. 
Its main features were :—(a) an appeal to employers of 10 or more workers to 
employ a minimum of 5 per cent. disabled men, (b) the formation of a National 
Roll of such as undertook to do so. Restriction of Government contracts to those 
on the Roll was ‘‘ being considered.’’ 

It was estimated that of 800,000 unemployed, 700,000 had found work; 50,000 
were now on the labour market, and 50,000 would be ready for work on discharge 
from hospital. Up to March 31st, 42 per cent. of permanent or temporary Govern- 
ment staffs were formed by disabled men. To attain the 5 per cent. proportion, 
places for only 1,000 would remain. 

4. Officers—On August 12th it was stated the Board of Agriculture had 
approved over 1,300 officers for residential training with farmers in England and 
Wales, over 1,000 were in training; 65 of 100 scholarships available at approved 
universities or agricultural colleges had been awarded. 

On August 19th it was stated the present work of the Appointments Depart- 
ment was under two headings :—(a) appointments, (b) training. 

(a) 9,519 officers and qualified men had been placed in suitable vacancies, 
15,200 remained available. Of these, 7,785 applications had been analysed: 5,118 
from officers, 2,667 from men. 5,000 vacancies existed and would be early filled. 

The department was formed last December. 100 vacancies were filled weekly 
in January, 200 by the end of March. Vacancies were examined daily, and suitable 
candidates communicated with. As many failed to respond, it was hoped ‘they 
had found employment. 

(b) Up to July 18th there were about 18,000 candidates. 6,000 had vacancies 
awaiting them, many were still serving. Between June 20th-August 8th, 1,919 had 
gone into training, 3,308 appointments (a) had been filled. 

On September 3rd Field-Marshal Lord Haig inaugurated a movement for the 
co-ordination of all voluntary work on behalf of ex-officers, their widows, children, 
and other dependants. 

5. Training War Widows.—During August the work was transferred from 
Pensions to Labour Ministry. On September gth an additional scheme was 
announced. Accepted candidates among widows and dependants (a) of officers 
would receive a maximum grant of £75, (b) of men 12s. 6d., plus fees up to 
7s. 6d. weekly. ‘‘ Some hundred widows ”’ were in training. 

W.A.A.C.—On August 20th it was stated that 20,000 had been demobilized. 
The strength was now 41,000. None were in Italy, those in France would be 
required for some time. Any with definite work awaiting them were released at 
once. , 

V.A.D.—On September gth the repatriation was sanctioned of all who were 
serving on November 11th, 1918, on a 6 months’ or longer agreement. 

8. Demobilization Suspended.—On September 27th, in consequence of the 
strike of the National Union of Railwaymen, demobilization was suspended. 

Land Settlement.—At the end of July, 3,000 applications had been received 
monthly. The County Councils had received 24,278, for 124,000 acres, the county 
boroughs 681 for 6,000 acres. Up to July 9th, 10,998 applicants had been inter- 
viewed, 9,239 approved. 618 of these required cottage holdings, 8,631 20-acre 
holdings, approximately 160,000 acres. They had mostly been brought up to farm 
work. 
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Progress in finding land had been limited, existing laws involving ‘“ tedious 
procedure and delay.’”” The County Councils had so far secured 48,914 acres. 
5,000 were occupied, 14,000 would become available at Michaelmas, 5,000 at 
Candlemas next year, and 7,000 at Lady Day. Some land not till Lady Day, 
1921. 

Eleven farms (18,000 acres) were being used for training 213 men; 51 ot 
these were in occupation of small holdings, the rest soon would be. 

On August rgth the Secretary to the Board of Agriculture said: Complete 
figures were not available as to the total number of demobilized soldiers resettled 
on the land. 222 had been so on the Board’s farm settlements, 563 on County 
Council and borough small holdings. 

Up to September 6th, 17,988 ex-service men had applied for 316,729 acres. 
Of 12,383 interviewed 10,799, or 87 per cent., were approved. Of these, over 


10,000 required small holdings amounting to over 184,000 acres, and 715 cottage’ 


holdings amounting to 2,430 acres. 


Pensions.—On July 4th the Pensions Minister said: Pensions of (a) all ranks 
disabled in former wars, (b) widows of those then fallen, would be increased to 
the level of those awarded in the present war, plus 20 per cent. temporary bonus 
in approved cases. 

On July 21st the Pensions Minister stated that, from January 1st-June 30th, 
1919, 1,018,924 pensions had been awarded, 384,867 of them to Z (demobilized) 
classes. 

On July 29th the report of the Pensions Committee recommended: (a) Estab- 
lishment of statutory right to pension, and of appeal against its amount. (b) Appeal 
machinery independent of Pensions Ministry. (c) Increase of pensions proportionate 
to cost of living, e.g., bonus of 40 instead of 20 per cent., maximum £2. (d) The 
same for widows, e.g., from 16s. 6d. to 26s. 6d.: and for children. Most of Sir 
D. Haig’s recommendations were adopted. 

The report was accepted by Government, and on July 31st the Pensions 
Minister said: (a) Complaints of delay in settling appeals early in the year were 
justified. The section had been completely reorganized. (b) The number and 
distribution of pensions on June 30th were—Officers and nurses drawing retired 
pay, 19,879. Officers’ widows, 9,536; dependants, 4,961; children, 9,196. Men, 
875,687. Men’s widows, 216,890; dependants, 279,440; children, 968,064. The 
total of pensioners was 2,340,081. (c) Annual cost would be about £96,000,000. 
(d) Increased rates would come into operation from September 1st. (e) A recom- 
mendation for full pay for all ranks discharged pending passage of their papers 
from War Office to Pensions Ministry would be again pressed. 

On August 6th the War Pensions (Administrative Provisions) Bill was pub- 
lished. (a) The Pensions Minister was empowered to issue pensions for a period 
of 6 months in advance, and to require further information of earning capacity. 
(b) Pensions appeal tribunals were set up. (c) Grounds of appeal were defined. 

On August 18th the Pensions Committee reluctantly postponed a further report 
until after the recess. It was hoped to deal in it with officers’ and dependants’ 
pensions, and other matters under reference. 

On September 3rd the new scale of disablement pensions came into force. It 
ranged from 6os. weekly for W.O., 1st class, to 43s. 4d. for N.C.O., 4th class, 
with tos. allowance for wife, and 7s. 6d. to 6s. per child. 

On September 11th the Pensions Minister said: 3,000,000 men had been 
demobilized during the past 6 months, 550,000 new claims added, at least 200,000 
more were expected. Statutory rights to pension and appeal had been granted. 
Alternative pensions were based on the calculation that £6 equalled pre-war £4: 
probably 100,000 would be drawn. The staff was now 15,000, 81 per cent. being 
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ex-officers; 11 regions would be set up. Training of disabled men had been 
transferred to the Labour Ministry. Medical arrangements would be improved 
under the regional scheme. 

On September 16th it was stated that over 100,000 of the war gratuities 
sanctioned last December had been paid to representatives of officers killed, 70,000 
of them during the last six weeks. Cases of all ranks killed or dead before 
June 30th, 1916, were now being taken in hand. 


Royal Air Force. 


On July 21st a new scale of pay, pensions, and allowances for officers was 
introduced, 20 per cent. increase of pay and retired pay being on account of 
present high cost of living. The scale would be revised after five years, upwards 
or downwards under 20 per cent., and subsequently every three years. 


Pay.—Cadet, 5s.; after one year, 10s. Second Lieutenant, 18s. Lieutenant, 
238.; after two years, 25s. Captain, 29s. Major, 34s.; after five years, 36s. 
Lieut.-Colonel, £2, rising 1s. daily per annum up to £2 10s. Colonel, £2 15s.; 
after two years, £2 18s.; after four years, £3 1s.; after six years, 43 6s. Brig.- 
General, £3 4s. 6d.; command pay, 5s. Major-General, £5. Lieut.-General, £6. 
General, £7. Quartermaster as Lieutenant, 19s. up to £1 15s. as Lieut.-Colonel. 


Pensions.—Lieut.-General, £975 after 24 years, plus £22 for each year after, 
up to £1,105. Major-General, £790 after 22 years, plus ditto up to £1,010. 
Brigadier, £650, after 20 years, plus ditto up to £o50. All ‘after three years as 
such. For others, minimum qualifying period, 20 years. Colonel, retired at 55, 
4900. Lieut.-Colonel at 48, £600. Major at 45, £450. Captain or Lieuterrant 
at 40, £400. Officers retiring before qualifying, £75 gratuity for each year served 
up to 41,000, provided they have served ten years. 

Personnel.—On August 1st it was announced that officer personnel would be 
provided for the present by awarding (a) a limited number of permanent, (b) 2,500 
temporary commissions. (b) As a general rule, candidates must be qualified flying 
officers under 25. 

Employment would be for a period of three, or by permission, four years, 
to be spent in any part of the world. During it, officers would be eligible for 
promotion: at its close, pass into the Reserve for four years. 

Reserve was to be formed of three classes: (a) flying officers, (b) technical 
officers, (c) general service duties. ° 

Titles—On August 2nd, His Majesty the King was pleased to assume the 
title of Chief of the Royal Air Force. 

The following titles were approved, with corresponding ranks in the Navy 


and Army :— 

Air Force. f Navy. Army. 
Marshal of the Air Admiral of the Fleet Field-Marshal 
Air Chief Marshal Admiral General 
Air Marshal Vice-Admiral Lieut.-General 
Air Vice-Marshal Rear-Admiral Major-General 
Air Commodore Commodore Brig.-General. 
Group Captain Captain Colonel 
Wing Commander Commander Lieut.-Colonel 
Squadron Leader Lieut.-Commander Major 
Flight Lieutenant Lieutenant Captain 
Flying Officer Sub-Lieutenant Lieutenant 

(or Observer) Midshipman 2nd Lieutenant 


Pilot Officer 
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Officers of General rank are ‘ Air Officers,’ equivalent to Flag or General 
Officers. 

Reductions.—On August 7th the Air Secretary said 52 aerodromes, 11 seaplane 
stations, 147 landing grounds, 1,899 hired premises had been closed since the 
Armistice. 

On August 12th 20,000 of 30,000 officers, 203,000 of 264,000 other ranks, had 
been demobilized: 210 of 386 landing grounds given up: 402 of 806 office staff 
dismissed : 1,927 of 2,143 hotels and premises evacuated, 37 were being so. In 
the W.R.A.F. 125 of 532 officers, 7,945 of 23,845 other ranks, had been demobilized. 
Further reductions were contemplated; 22 of 68 Air Ministry, 6 of 33 other allotted 
cars, had been parted with. 

On August 13th the Air Secretary said: On November 11th, 1916, the W.R.A.F. 
numbered 332 officers, 23,845 other ranks, 4,640 clerks: on August 1st, 1919, 407 
officers, 15,700 other ranks, 3,330 clerks, including those in the Civil Aviation 
Department, 125 officers, 7,945 other ranks, had been demobilized. Further 
reductions were in progress. 


Territorial Force. 


On August 14th, at a meeting of the Army Committee, the War Secretary 
said he was urging upon the War Cabinet the importance of arriving at a prompt 
decision, and hoped some announcement might be made early in September. The 
General Staff had prepared a complete scheme, which would be modified in 
accordance with the Cabinet decision as to the estimates allotted for Army expendi- 
ture, having taken into consideration the need for the utmost economy. The 
Deputy Chief of the General Staff said the War Office were fully alive to the 
importance of the organization and conditions of service being promulgated as early 
as possible. A resolution was passed pressing that course. 


Volunteer Force. 


On August 28th certificates were authorized to be issued, upon their discharge, 
to all still serving. On September 25th the disbandment of the force was sanctioned. 


Medals. 


On July 7th the War Secretary said he could not see his way to adopting a 
suggestion for a special ribbon for mention in despatches. Ribbons were multiplying 
very fast. The French system of stars on ribbons might be worth consideration. 


On July 17th the Committee appointed in 1916 to consider the question of 
war medals issued its report. It stated :— 

x. Victory Medal.—The custom of an Allied interchange of medals was 
deemed impossible in the present war, owing to the millions engaged and the 
numerous theatres of operations. It was therefore proposed to institute an Allies 
medal, each Government deciding upon its method of distribution. The hope was 
expressed that it might be associated with actual fighting. In March, 1919, a 
meeting of the Allied representatives recommended a bronze Victory medal, with 
an identical ribbon of two rainbows with red in the centre, to be distributed as 
soon as possible. Since time pressed, the design to be as nearly alike as could 
be. They suggested, on the obverse, a full-length winged figure of Victory, on 
the reverse, an inscription: ‘‘ The Great War for Civilization,’’ appropriately 
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translated, and the national names on coats of arms. The Allied Governments 
agreed. 


2. Qualification.—Reference to experts at the War Office elicited the opinion 
that, from the great depth of the modern fire zone, the expression ‘ under fire” 
or ‘‘in the presence of the enemy ’”’ were very difficult to define, whilst claims 
would take many years to examine and adjudicate. Accordingly it was decided 
that the medal should be awarded, in the Army, to all who had entered a theatre 
of war on the strength of any unit: in the Navy, to those who had been afloat 
on duty: in the Air Force to those who had been engaged in the air against an 
enemy, in flying to France, or on the British coast. 

The Victory medal obviated interchange of medals between the Allies. Foreign 
medals were not to be accepted. 


3. The British War Medal was to be given to all who left their native shores 
in any part of the Empire, whether they entered a theatre of war or not. 


4. Different Theatres of War.—A desire for separate medals for these was 
expressed, but vetoed on inquiry as unjust. 

5. Battle Clasps.—It was at first thought that, owing to the kaleidoscopic 
nature of the war and the extensive area of the battlefields, battle clasps would 
be impossible. Date clasps were therefore decided upon. It was, however, 
represented that there was not the same urgency in the issue of clasps as of 
medals, and that the British soldier preferred battle clasps even if he had to wait for 
them. The matter was reconsidered, and a special committee appointed to tackle it. 

6. Medals for Women.—Women, entering a theatre of war on the strength 
of an organized unit, were to be eligible for British and Allies medals. If they 
did so with any independent organization officially recognized, for the British medal 
only. 

7. Precedence of Medals.—ig14 star, 1914-15 star, British war medal, Mercan- 
tile Marine war medal, Victory medal. 

The British war medal was to be of silver, others of bronze. Artists were 
competing for a design for it and the Victory medal. 

On July 26th the issue of the British war medal was sanctioned: on September 
ist that of the Victory medal. Army Orders defined those eligible. 


New Rates of Pay, etc. 


On September 13th two Warrants were issued, revising scale of pay, etc., for 
A, officers; B, other ranks. 

A.—The new rates of retired pay applied from April ist, 1919: of pay, allow- 
ances, and half pay from July ist, 1919. They were granted in consideration of 
the present high cost of living. On July 1st, 1924, they would be subject to 
revision, upwards or downwards, not more than 20 per cent. After that date, 
to revision every three years. 

Guards’ pay, armament pay, special rates for officers commissioned from the 
ranks, bonus for the Armies of Occupation, and children’s allowances as from 
January 1st, 1920, were abolished for officers drawing the new rates. Command 
pay was doubled. 

The following rates embraced officers of cavalry, R.A., R.E., infantry (including 
Labour Corps and West Indian Regiment), M.G.C., Tank, R.A.S.C., and Cyclist 
Corps :— 
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Annual total plus | Maxi- 
7, a ; : | mum 
| Daily pay. epics oe | annual 
ERT Rel ERS “Pay: | retired 
Married. |Unmrried. | pay (b). 
| d. L & Ss. d £ 
Lieut. -Colonel aes se oof SY 6 1,242 },18t 23 9(a)} 600 
»» command pay _....|_ 10 _ _ — — — _ 
Major cS a ee 6 31 6 768 684 15 9 430 
», after 5 years aes 37 — 868 784 18 Se ie 
Captain “ ve ose ooo] ee 6 622 517 il 9 | 300 
»» (with 15 years’ service) ...) 26 _ 667 562 13 _ — 
- (with brevet) coy ae 2 — — — 1 — -_ 
Lieutenant ... oe abe sa] — 448 375 8 — 300 
2° (with 7 years’ service). 19 —- 503 429 9 6 _ 
2nd Lieutenant es soe or tee | 2 — 394 320 6 6 = 
” (after 2 years) .... 16 — 448 429 — — — 





(a) but after 20 years as such, full pay (without command pay and allowances) for 
6 months. 

(b) composed of (1) service. (2) rank elements. Officers with less than 15 years’ 
service ineligible. 


There were special rates of pay for all other officers. 

After April 4th, 1920, income tax would be deducted at civilian rates. 

B.—The new rates of pensions applied from April 1st, 1919. Of pay and 
allowances from July 1st, 1919. 

Pay was divided into two classes: (a) normal, and (b) tradesmen’s. The 
former ranged from 14s. daily for regimental sergeant-major to sergeant 7s., 
lance-sergeant 5s. 6d., corporal 5s., lance-corporal 4s. 3d., private, bugler, bands- 
man 2s. gd., the same after two years’ service 3s. 6d., boy under 18 1s. Lance- 
sergeants to privates were eligible for proficiency pay, 6d. daily. 

A private’s pension was 13d. daily: the weekly maximum being 26s. for 
private up to 53s. for Warrant Officer, 1st class; 21 years’ service was necessary. 
Reductions were provided for for lesser periods; and an increase of 3d. daily at 
the age of 55, with a further 4d. at 64. 


Special rates were laid down for all other cases. 


Russta. 


On July 29th an Army Vote for £107,000,000 was presented. The ensuing 
debate turned on the subject of Russia. The War Secretary said :— 

1. In the first week of March the War Cabinet decided that Archangel and 
Murmansk should be evacuated before another winter set in, with due regard to 
the obligations we had contracted. On April 30th Admiral Koltchak was informed 
that all Allied troops would be withdrawn from North Russia before next winter. 
30,000 Russian troops were now on that front. A hand had been held out to 
Admiral Koltchak along the Dvina. There seemed at present small prospect of 
a junction being effected. 2. The armies of General Denikin and Admiral Kolt- 
chak had held up 300,000 Bolshevist troops, over two-thirds of their total force. 
Admiral Koltchak was supported by a considerable force of Americans, and a very 
much larger force of Japanese was holding the main line of the Siberian railway 
behind him. General Denikin had taken an enormous area of country. He mainly 
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required economic support. The remaining third of. the Bolshevists were engaged 
against the new little States on their west front. Those States were intact. 
3. The policy we are pursuing is bound to be reconsidered from time to time. 
Any action taken will be inter-Allied. 4. Approximately £30,000,000 worth of 
munitions, etc., have been supplied to the Russian armies. The Vote was passed. 

On August 1st the War Office announced certain units would be prepared for 
despatch as a general reserve to meet any unforeseen contingencies. In order to 
leave Major-Generals Ironside and Maynard free to conduct the delicate operation 
of withdrawal on their respective fronts, Lieut.-General Sir H. Rawlinson was 
appointed to the supreme command in North Russia. The personnel of the reserve 
were granted (a) special allowance from September 1st or date of embarkation of 
4s. daily for officers, 2s. 6d. for other ranks; (b) on return, two months’ special 
furlough on full pay. 

On August 4th the following details were published of the expenditure on 
naval and military operations in Russia from date of Armistice to July 31st, 


1919 :—- 


A.—BrRITISH NAVAL AND MILITARY OPERATIONS. 


I.—Expense of the Naval and Military Operations connected with the occupation of and 
withdrawal from North Russia (Murmansk and Archangel). 
II. — Expense of maintaining an Army in the Caucasus. 
III.—Cost of Naval Operations in the Baltic and Black Seas. 





| ‘ | . ” 
a) 2) a | w | @® | 6 (7) 
| Expenses | | | “ 
| of British | | | 
Naval, M t Food and | Munitions) ota) Munitions 
| Army and oney °° | Supplies jand Stores! land Stores 
pene: Sea Pro- | Cash and | 
— | Air Force T «| -ctaenal for for Masteat for 
| Contin. |~T49SPOrt-| visional | Russian | Russians | ~ | Russians 
| eee | Govern. | | able | 
| gents (in- . | Troops. | (market-| giores (non- 
| cluding — | able). | ~ “| market 
| Indian able) 
| troops). | | | | 
Eee oe achota es 
pe eae as pee Te Ta OE ee 
ae ...| 5,650,000 , 1,940,000 750,000 | 1,000,000 2,800,000 (12,140,000 | 5,770,000 
| Care .. | 2,500,000 , 360,000 _ _ 2,860,000 _ 
|| ee ...| 5,200,000 - _ _ _ 5,200,000 | _ 


| 


Total .../13,350,000 | 2,300,000 | 750,000 1,000,000 | 2,800,000 [20,200,000 | 5,770,000 


B.—ASSISTANCE TO THE RUSSIAN ARMIES. 


IV.—Assistance to the Baltic States, including the North-West Russian Corps. 
V.—Assistance to Admiral Koltchak. 
VI.—Assistance to General Denikin. 





| (1) (2) (3) (4) | (3) (6) ‘7) 
IV. ... .../ 10,000! 109,000 - 125,000} 350,009} 585,000 2,250,000 
V. ... ee) 1,250,000 590,000 — 30,000 | 6,410,000 | 8,280,000 , 6,150,000 
VI... 150,000; 310,000 - 550,000 | 5,840,000 | 6,850,000 |19,200,000 
| meas anbechsde te ct, Venatici 
Total .... 1,410,000 1,000,000 - 705,000 12,600,000 15,715,000 [27,600,000 


On August 13th the War Secretary stated: 1,200 Russian officers had been 
trained at Newmarket, 565 were being so. There were no other similar camps. 
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The officers were mostly ex-prisoners from Germany. Their average weekly cost 
was 44 58., including £2 10s. pay and rations. 

On September 11th an explanatory memorandum issued by the War Secretary 
stated: Previous decisions were irrevocable. No statement could at present be 
made regarding impending military events: at their close a full account would 
be given. No British troops were, or had been, employed in the Baltic theatre. 
Danger threatened there from an overrunning of the small States by (a) Bolshevists, 
(b) Germans. The resources at the disposal of this country would not enable us 
single-handed to avert it. It had for some time engaged the attention of the 
Peace Conference at Paris. 

Casualties.—On August 19th the casualties to date were reported as: 27 officers, 
108 men killed or dead of wounds: 9 officers, 332 men dead of other causes: 36 
officers, 274 men wounded: 11 officers, 157 men missing. Total, 89 officers, 851 men. 


British Prisoners. 


At the beginning of August the numbers missing were reported as 600. The 
German authorities were ‘“‘ giving every assistance.” 


German Prisoners. 


On July 30th the number of German prisoners in this country was returned 
as 91,818, including 2,908 sailors, 4,306 civilians, 170 airmen captured on land, 
14 naval airmen. They were mostly employed in agriculture, 7,000 on military 
work on the east coast, and paid at the same rates as British soldiers. The 
majority of sick and wounded had been repatriated. 


Colours. 


On July 24th His Majesty the King approved the presentation of a sillk Union 
Flag to each Service, Young Soldier, Graduated, and Garrison battalion of the 
Regular Army, to each second and third line T.F. battalion, to each T.F. unit 
which served as infantry and which under its normal organization was not entitled 
to a guidon or Colours, and to each battalion of overseas troops (Rifles excepted) 
which served during the war. 

These Flags were to represent the King’s Colour, be consecrated, and granted 
all customary honours. In case of a battalion being disbanded or ceasing to exist, 
they were to be placed in some sacred or public building in the locality where 
the unit was raised, remaining State property, and not passing to any private 
individual. 

The design was to be that of the King’s Colours as modified by Her !ate 
Majesty Queen Victoria in 1900: in the centre, the Territorial designation on a 
crimson circle, with the Royal or other title within, surmounted by the Imperial 
Crown: in the dexter canton, the battalion number. In the case of battalions 
without special designation, the number in the centre. 


The Bedfordshire and Hertfordshire Regiment. 


During July His Majesty the King, in recognition of the services rendered by 
the Hertfordshire Regiment during the war and the attachment formed between 
the Hertfordshire and Bedfordshire Regiments owing to the enlistment of many 
men of the former into the latter, was pleased to direct that the title of the 
Bedfordshires should in future be ‘‘ The Bedfordshire and Hertfordshire Regiment.” 
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United Services Fund. 


Early in August an organization was approved for the disposal of the canteen 
profits accumulated during the war, amounting to £6,000,000-47,000,000. They 
were to be devoted to (a) the benefit of the disabled and discharged of all ranks, 
(b) that of the widows, children, and orphans of all ranks deceased, (c) provision 
of social and recreation benefit for ex-service men of all ranks, (d) recreation, etc., 
of all ranks serving. A proportion of the sum belonging to Dominion, Colonial, 
and Indian troops would be transferred to them. General Sir Julian Byng was 
appointed Chairman of the Board of Management, and the Executive Committee 
was to include representatives of all ex-service and serving ranks—men and women. 
There was to be no connection with any Government department. It was hoped 
the new organization would take the form of a United Services Fund for the good 
of past and present sailors, soldiers, or their dependants. 

On September 3rd, £250,000 was allocated to help each of the following: 
(a) disabled officers and men, (b) widows and dependants, (c) ex-service men in 
greater London. It was hoped to extend a similar grant (c) to other towns. It 
was ruled that organizations assisted must have 25 per cent. ex-service men (not 
officers) on their Committees. 


AUSTRALIA. 


Demobilization.—By the end of July, 250,000 of all ranks had been repatriated, 
exclusive of unfit previously sent home. Over 30,000 awaited demobilization. By 
mid-August, 7 per cent. of demobilized men were unabsorbed, 5} per cent. 
unemployed. ? 

Land Settlement.—During July a scheme was submitted to the Imperial 
authorities for the emigration of 12,000 ex-British soldiers and their dependants 
annually for three years. On August 7th the Agent-General for Western Australia 
said: The Imperial Government was asked to grant similar loans to those advanced 
by the Australian to their own settlers. This would enable each man to develop 
the 160 acres he would get at ros. an acre, payable with 5 per cent. interest in 
30 years. Advances up to £1,000 would be made for stock, etc. 

War Bill.—On September 17th it was estimated that the war expenditure 
was £ 464,000,000, including £100,000,000 for pensions, repatriation, and damage 
to civilian property. 


CANADA. 

Land Settlement.—On September 8th the Soldiers’ Settlement Board stated 
that, under the scheme for men who had served in the Imperial Forces and were 
not resident in the Dominion before the war: (a) Those inexperienced in agricul- 
ture would have two years’ training in practical farming, (b) those experienced in 
British farming, two years’ under selected farmers to learn Canadian methods. 
(c) Settlers on purchased land would pay down 20 per cent. of the purchase price. 
(d) Qualification Committees would pass on applicants before and after training. 
Adaptability to new conditions would be an important consideration. 

The peace terms were ratified on September 12th. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


Peace Terms.—On September 8th the mandate was published for the adminis- 
tration of the South-West Protectorate (late German S.W. Africa). 
On September toth the peace terms were ratified. 
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New ZEALAND. 


Land Settlement.—By September 25th 507,890 acres were thrown open for 
settlement by discharged soldiers, £831,420 was advanced for soldier: settlers by 
way of financial assistance, and £318,752 to soldiers living in towns to assist in 
purchasing homes. 


Pensions, etc.—The annual value of war pensions granted to March 31st, 
1919, Was 2,289,333. The total payment on behalf of Imperial Government 
supplies now stands at £95,909,600. 


INDIA. 


Casualties.—Up to July 8th the following casualties were returned :— 


| 


Killed or 





British troops, en °F Wounded. ed Indian troops. died. Wounded. pissing. 
Officers ... ~ 3 | 9 ae British officers | 14 19 | 1 
Men < «| 33 109 jo— Indian officers | > | & ; o— 

Men _... ee 42 | 228 | 2 





36 118 _— | 61 252 3 


Between May 5th-August gth, 10,082 British, 45,774 Indian troops and followers 
were admitted to hospital, a rate per thousand of 4-98 British, 20-97 Indians; 
12 officers, 77 other British ranks, 9 officers, 1,260 other Indian ranks and followers 
died of disease. Excluding wounded, the death rate per thousand was o-82 British, 
27°74 Indian. There were 76 cases of cholera, 30 deaths amongst British, 2,045 
cases, 617 deaths, amongst Indians: or 30 per cent. fatal cases. 26 British, 140 
Indians died of heat stroke: 18 British, 44 Indians of wounds. On August 22nd, 
2,172 British, 7,956 Indians, a total of 10,028 were sick out of a force of about 
268,000. Followers provided the majority of Indian cases, except wounded. 


Afghanistan.—On July 24th the Afghan delegates arrived at Rawal Pindi. 
On August 8th a treaty of peace was signed on the following terms:—1. Peace 
declared. 2. Importation of arms through India forbidden. 3. Arrears of late 
Amir’s subsidy confiscated: no subsidy to present Amir. 4. Another Afghan 
mission to be received in six months. 5. Frontier to remain as accepted by late 
Amir. An early demarcation of a portion west of the Khyber Pass to be made. 
Pending which, British troops to retain their positions. Sporadic unrest continued 
on the frontier. 


Demobilization.—Between January ist-August 16th, 27,669 British troops had 
been sent to England, 2,610 officers I1.A.R.O. and holding temporary commissions 
released. 

On September roth the India Office announced :—Demobilization was reopened 
in India on July 26th. There were then 14,400 men detained in India on their 
way home from Mesopotamia. Of these who are considered to have first claim 
to be sent home, 4,600 had left India by August 30th, and g00 more were to 
embark by the end of that month. The shipping available during September will 
admit of the dispatch of about 11,400 men, so that all men detained during their 
journey home from Mesopotamia should have left India by about the third week 
in September, after which the dispatch of demobilizable men of the garrison of 
India will commence. 

The rate of dispatch of these depends on the arrival of reinforcement from 
home, and will be on the basis of man for man. It is estimated that 11,600 
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men should have reached India from home by the end of September, and it is 
hoped that the arrivals will enable all men of the garrison of India demobilizable 
under Army Order 55 of 1919—i.e., about 38,o00o—to reach this country by the 
end of December, 1919. There will then remain about 13,000 men to be demobilized 
before April, 1920, and there are also a considerable number of men serving in 
India on normal Army engagements who are entitled to furlough home. 

The carrying out of the above programme is, of course, dependent on the 
situation remaining normal. 

The Secretary of State for India most earnestly hopes that all employers will 
recognize that the men who will now be returning to the United Kingdom have 
been detained in India on account of national emergency, and will not allow them 
to lose thereby. He desires that it should be clearly understood that the men 
were detained in India in the vital interests of the Empire and on those grounds 
only. 

Reform Committee.—On July 26th a Committee, Lord Esher president, was 
formed to inquire into the administration and organization of the Army in India. 
It contained two members of the Indian Civil Service and five General Officers. 


Ma vaya. 
During August, land and loans up to £2,916 for five years at 6 per cent. 
interest, repayable by instalments, were authorized for ex-Service men. 


PERSIA. 
On August 15th the text was published of two agreements signed at Teheran 
on the oth. es 
Under A, Great Britain agreed to (a) respect Persian integrity, (b) supply 
experts for Persian administration, (c) supply officers and equipment for a Persian 
force to maintain order, (d) provide a loan for these purposes, (e) co-operate with 
the Persian Government in railway construction and other forms of transport. 
B defined the terms of the proposed loan of 42,000,000 at 7 per cent., 


redeemable in 20 years. 
A (c) was to be fixed by a joint commission of military experts to assemble 


forthwith. The cost of British troops already employed in defending Persian 
neutrality was not to be charged to Persia. 


East AFRICA. 


By September the German askaris had been disbanded, and the majority of 
Germans repatriated. Three battalions King’s African Rifles were in garrison. 
Railways had been repaired and were working to Lake Tanganyika. The province 
of Ruanda was ceded to the Belgians. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


Army Organization.—On August 4th the War Secretary introduced a Bill for 
(a) a peace time Regular establishment of 510,000, (b) 3 months’ compulsory 
training for all youths of 19, to be followed by liability to 2 years’ military service. 
It was estimated to yield a field army of 1,250,000. He said: ‘‘ The period of 
training, though brief, is long enough to estimate the physical condition of the 
young manhood of America, and to inculcate valuable habits of orderliness and 
co-ordination.”” 

Armament.—During July, the 3-inch gun and 6-inch field howitzer were 
discarded for the French 75 and 155. 
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Demobilization.—By August 8th, 85 per cent. of all ranks had been demobilized ; 
549,918 were serving, 3,165,642 had been discharged. 

Army of Occupation.—At the beginning of July, it was proposed to reduce 
the Army of Occupation to 5,000-6,000 men, comprising one regiment infantry, 
one of artillery, one machine-gun battalion, supply troops, one air squadron. 


AUSTRIA. 


Peace Terms.—On July 20th, at Paris, the peace terms were handed to the 
Austrian representatives, and on September roth signed by them at St. Germain. 
They were on the same lines as those accepted by Germany. The army establish- 
ment was fixed at 30,000, including depét troops. 


BULGARIA, 


By the Armistice terms 3 divisions, each of 16 battalions, and 4 cavalry divisions 
were permitted. At the beginning of July 10 divisions, each of 12-16 battalions 
and 8 cavalry divisions, were reported under arms; 3 divisions were on the Serb 
frontier, 3 on the Greek-Macedonian, 2 on the Rumanian, 2 in reserve. Bands 
gave trouble, especially on the Serb frontier. 

Peace Terms.—On September 19th, at Paris, the peace terms were handed 
to the Bulgarian representatives. They resembled those extended to Germany and 
Austria. The army establishment was fixed at a maximum of 20,000. In addition, 
10,000 rifles were allowed for police, etc. 


FRANCE. 


Casualties.—On July 1st casualties during the war were returned as 1,039,600 
killed, 245,900 missing, 2,560,000 wounded: total, 3,845,500. Native troops, 67,000 
killed, 140,000 wounded: total, 207,000. 7,935,000 men, 475,000 natives, were 
mobilized. German killed and missing were estimated at 2,200,000. Germany, 
with a population of 67,800,000, mobilized 11,200,000 men: France, with 39,600,000, 
mobilized 8,400,000. The French effort was the greater, losses lower. Amongst 
native troops, casualties of officers were 17-7 per cent., of men 6. 

Aviation.—On August 15th aviation casualties were returned as follows :— 
August 4th, 1914-November 11th, 1918. In the army zones, 1,945 pilots and 
observers killed, 1,461 missing, 2,922 wounded. Outside army zones, 1,927 killed. 
Total killed and wounded, 7,757. Strength on December Ist, 1918, 12,919. 
Percentage of casualties, 61, believed to be the highest of any arm in any of 
the Allied armies. 

The production of aeroplanes was 3,460 in 1915, 7,552 in 1916, 22,754 in 1917, 
34,219 up to September, 1918. 12,650 workers were employed on January Ist, 1915. 
30,960 on the same date 1916; 68,920 on ditto 1917; 131,551 on January 1st and 
186,003 on November 2nd, 1918. 

Colonial Effort.—In 1914 the Colonial and North African troops furnished 7 
divisions. At the end of 1916 there were approximately 2,750,000 French troops 
on the German front, 100,000 in North Africa, 85,000 in Morocco, 200,000 at 
Salonica. With the spring of 1917, as national reserves were lacking, an appeal 
was made for native Colonial reserves. Native troops were then incorporated 
into home divisions, either by complete regiments of Algerian tirailleurs in the 
proportion of 1 native to 2 French, or by battalions attached to ‘‘ mixed”? French 
regiments in the case of Senegalese or Madagascar corps. In addition to these 
units 14 Colonial and North African divisions were serving in 1918. 

These numbers were obtained by (a) restoring to the home army 26,000 French 
officers and men stationed in the colonies, chiefly as cadres, (b) mobilizing several 
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thousand Frenchmen settled in the colonies, (c) applying the military law to old 
colonies where it could be legally enforced (Reunion, Antilles, St. Piérre, Micquelon, 
New Caledonia, Senegal), (d) the constantly growing contingents of natives, used 
tater for labour purposes. (c) yielded 31,0d0 men, (d) was ensured by the applica- 
tion of conscription to Algeria, tentatively tried in 1912, and by the extension of the 
1912 decree to other colonies. 

Western and Equatorial Africa furnished 181,512 men, Indo-China 48,922, 
Madagascar 41,355, Somaliland and the Pacific 3,501, Algeria 177,800, Tunisia 
54,000, Morocco 37,800. Total, 544,890. They were formed into 216 battalions, 
made up of 92 Senegalese, 83 Algerian and Tunisian, 17 Indo-Chinese, 12 Morocco, 
10 Malagese, 1 Somali, 1 Pacific. 

Colonial workmen were also placed at the disposal of the army and of war 
factories, thereby freeing many Frenchmen for the front line or new armies. 
Indo-China supplied 48,981, Madagascar 5,535, Algeria 75,864, Tunisia 19,538, 
Morocco 35,010, China 36,740. Total, 221,668. They were placed under N.C.O.s 
of the Colonial and North African Armies. 

Altogether 544,890 soldiers, 221,668 workmen, a total of 766,558 men, were 
contributed. 


Demobilization.—On July 4th the Under-Secretary for demobilization said: 
The 1907-16 classes (men of 23-32) would be demobilized by October 20th. Of 
$,400,000 mobilized, 2,200,000 were serving. 1,600,000 of these would be demo- 
bilized, leaving men of 20-22 with the Colours. The strength of the active Army 
would then be about 800,000 of all ranks, including volunteers and native troops. 
150,000 would be required on the Rhine. 


Army Reorganization.—On September 11th a Bill was introduced for “‘a 
preliminary adaptation of France to the Covenant of the League of Nations.” 
It contained the following features :—All citizens to render military service for a 
period of 28 years, beginning at the age of 20. Period of service with Colours 
to be eight months, during which every man will be entitled to 30 days’ leave. 
This is to be followed by four periods of supplementary training of 15 days 
each, spread over the first 22 of the 28 years period. Men to be exempt on 
reaching the age of 42. Young men of 20 forming each annual class to be 
divided into two series each year, so that 100,000 men would be with the Colours 
at the same time. Voluntary enlistment to be limited to cavalry and Colonial 
Army. Organization of preparatory, physical, and military education for youths 
under 20. 

On September 19th the Sub-Committee on Armaments and Troops recom- 
mended: (a) Conscription annually for 1 year of 200,000 men instead of 600,000 
as formerly, (b) enlisting and re-enlisting 150,000, (c) 20 divisional districts to 
be retained, H.Q. 21st moved from Epinal to Strasburg. In North Africa, 2 army 
corps at Algiers and Rabat, 1 of Colonial troops. For home peace establishment, 
per army corps, 1 native division instead of 2, plus reserve division. On eastern 
frontier, 2 active divisions, 1 at full strength on the Rhine, plus 1 North African 
and 1 Colonial division. Total on Rhine, 6 divisions. Cavalry reduced to 4 
divisions, of which 1 on Rhine; (d) Territorial and Reserve Forces (2,000,000) for 
emergencies. (e) Peace footing, 350,000 men; war, 1,300,000. 

War Guilt.—The collection has been continued of evidence against Germans 
guilty of crimes and excesses during the war. 


Dress.—During September the service horizon-blue dress, with kepi, was 
ordered to be retained: pre-war uniforms abolished. Chasseurs kept their distinc- 
tive kit: Colonial and North African troops, khaki. 
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GERMANY. 


Allied Supreme Council.—Dependent on Germany’s fulfilment of her obligations, 
the Council agreed :—On July 11th to the repayment of not more than 240 million 
marks (gold) for cost of occupation: on August 28th to the maintenance of 20 
battalions, 10 squadrons, 3 batteries, in the neutral zone east of the Rhine, the 
gendarmerie being inadequate: on same date, to the repatriation of prisoners. 

Peace Terms._-On July 1oth the peace terms were ratified. 

War Guilt.—On August 18th a Committee of Inquiry of 18 members was 
formed to consider: (a) Cause, prolongation, and losses of the war. (b) Whether 
opportunities for peace discussion occurred or were carefully dealt with. 
(c) Whether faith had been kept between Government departments or with Parlia- 
ment. (d) Whether in the military and economic conduct of the war, measures 
had been ordered or tolerated which violated the prescriptions of international 
law or were unnecessarily cruel and harsh. 

Army Strength—On the same day the Defence Minister said: (a) 400,000 
men were under arms, including those in Courland or Lithuania, and frontier 
protection troops. (b) Considerable forces had been recently removed from the 
East. (c) It was nonsense to say that 30,000 were ready to join the Bolshevists. 
(d) By October 1st the Army would be reduced to 250,000 men. 

Early in September a French estimate placed the number in regular formations 
it 800,000: composed of 6 divisions under General von der Goltz in Esthonia, 
the still undemobilized depdts of the field Army, Reichswehr, local troops (Frei- 
willige), and various reserves. The aim was to use the 100,000 men sanctioned by 
the Peace Treaty as cadres for a National Army, supplemented by the already 
existing reserves. The Reichswehr contained 50,000 old army N.C.O.s of 7-11 
years’ service enlisted as privates. The Zeit Freiwillige (temporary volunteers) 
were veterans with a minimum of 6 years’ service, practised drill and musketry 
weekly, kept their arms and equipment at home, and undertook to be available 
in case of need. The Security Police was a double of the Reichswehr, strongly 
organized, and provided with machine-guns, gas, etc.; 200,000 were at Kittowitz, 
and the same at Hindenburg, recruited from ex-N.C.O.s and men. On mobiliza- 
tion the reserves would be supplied from (a) the volunteers, (b) Police, (c) veterans 
and associations classed by regiments as Regimentsvereine and Kriegenvereine. 


HUNGARY. 

In mid-July the strength of the Army was computed at over 150,000 men, 
with 1,000 guns, etc. Munitions were abundant. One factory alone, on Csepel 
Island, in the Danube, employed 10,000 men. 

On July 20th an offensive was opened against the Rumanians with the 5th, 
“th, 6th, and 2nd Divisions (20,000 rifles, 210 guns). The 7th Division crossed 
the Theiss and occupied Torok, Szentes, Miklos, and other villages. The 4th 
Division was posted between the Theiss and Danube. Fighting ensued from 
Tokav to Szentes, and at Kis Ujszrllas—Mezo Tur (half way to Debreczin). By 
the 26th the Hungarians were driven back across the Theiss, and on August 2nd 
the Rumanians occupied Buda Pesth. On the 25th the Czechs occupied Pressburg. 


Russia. 

July.—North front. On the 23rd the announcement of the impending British 
evacuation led to the mutiny of two Russian battalions largely composed of 
Zolshevist deserters. Four British officers were killed. 

During the month a delegate from General Denikin arrived at Bucharest. 
He stated that the Bolshevist armies were largely composed of German ex-prisoners, 
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led by German officers and commanded by General Bliicher. There were also 
75,000 Chinese, 50,000 Hungarian ex-prisoners, 25,000 Turks raised by Enver Pasha. 
The Life Guards were Livonians, and the whole “ foreigners.” A percentage of 
Russians were serving compulsorily. 

A despatch from Admiral Koltchak, dated Omsk, July 2nd, gave the following 
information :—On March ist the Siberian armies were on the line S.E. of Kaigorod 
33 miles W. of Perm, 4o miles E. of Birsk, 26 miles E. of Ufa, 26 miles S.W. 
of Verkne Uralsk, 40 miles E. of Orsk. The spring advance commenced “ with 
much vigour.’’ It was partly intended ‘to draw off the Reds from General 
Denikin’s army, whose situation was then precarious. Owing to their rapid 
offensive’ it was impossible to complete organization, concentrate reserves, or 
fortify places occupied. Arriving within 50 miles of Kazan, the line ran 20 miles 
W. of Buguruslan—2zo miles E. of Drenburg—Iletsk. | Numerical inferiority 
compelled retreat ‘‘ to rectify the front.’ Present line runs Ufa—along the Bielaya 
to Orenburg—E. to 55 miles S.E. of Samara—W. of Novo Ouzensk—towards the 
Caspian. The left flank ‘‘ remains master of a great amount of territory.” 
During the retreat ‘‘ inconsiderable losses ’’ were suffered and the troops ‘‘ retained 
their spirit, supported by the patriotism of the population in the zone uf the front.’? 

August.—In mid-August 15 Bolshevist armies were reported in the field number- 
ing 485,000 men, 727,000 troops in the interior. Strength and distribution of the 
armies was as follows :— 


North front. 6th Armv, 34,000: Olonetz group, 5,900: 39,000 
West front. 7th Army (Baltic front), 65,000: Western 
Army, 42,000: Ukraine Army, 60,000: Sve ... 167,000 
South front. West to east, 11th Army, 30,000: roth, 
15,000: gth, 32,000: 8th, 17,000: 13th, 22,000: 14th, 


30,000 : sais one re ree Pas . 146,000 
East front. South to north. 4th Army, 23,000: Ist, 
18,000: 5th, 28,000: 2nd, 32,000: 3rd, 32,000 ... see 1335000 


On the 12th a Government was formed including the provinces of Pskoff, 
Novgorod, and Petrograd. Esthonian independence was recognized by Admiral 
Koltchak. By the 8th the Germans evacuated North Courland, but General von 
der Goltz continued obstructive, and towards the end of the month 37,000 German 
troops were reported to be concentrated in Western Lithuania, with base at 
Schaulen. They were well equipped, and had with them 3,000 Russians whose 
numbers were being swelled by prisoners released from Germany. 

The Ukrainian army advancing on Kieff was reported to be 60,000 strong, 
mostly officered by ex-Russian and ex-Austrian officers, and composed of Galician 
troops. Lack of officers prevented its further increase. 

In North Silesia a revolt of the Poles broke out; 80,000 German troops were 
said to be employed in its arbitrary suppression. Late in the month an Allied 
military commission arrived in the district. 

September.—North front. On the 3rd the last British conscript troops were 
relieved, and on the 27th Archangel evacuated. The arrival of Russian officers 
from England was welcomed. 

On the Baltic front peace overtures made by the Bolshevists to the small 
States were rejected. The Russian corps was reorganized with British aid and 
advanced on Pskoff. The Germans continuing recalcitrant, a fresh note was 
presented on the 29th, demanding their immediate withdrawal, and stating that 
meanwhile no requests by the German Government for food or raw material would 
be attended to. 100,000 men were said to be under General von der Goltz in 
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Courland, while recruiting was being briskly carried on in Germany for the 
German-Russian force in Lithuania. : 

On the south front, the advance of General Denikin’s troops continued. On 
their arrival at Kieff, the Ukrainians, being regarded as rebels, were ordered to 
surrender or withdraw; 2,000 surrendered; 50,000 recruits were enlisted in the 
neighbourhood. A Polish mission was despatched to Taganrog to discuss terms of 
alliance. 

On the east front Admiral Koltchak’s counter-offensive made progress on his 
right flank. 

OPERATIONS IN JULY. 

North front—7th, Allies captured Kiapeselga (18 miles S.W. of Medvyega 
Gora). 18th, British joined Finns at Povenetz, captured Vorolova (on Murmansk 
railway). 25th, Bolshevists held on Vologda railway and Voronova (Lake Onega), 
but, 30th, advanced 14 miles N. of Onega. 

Baltic front—3rd, German-Esthonian armistice. Germans to leave Riga by 
6 p.m. 6th, Esthonians (North Russian Corps) evacuated Krasnaya Gorka, 
Koprove, retired W. of Gatchina. 8th, Bolshevist advance on Pskoff, Narva, 
repulsed by 2oth. 27th, Esthonian advance on Gatchina. 

West front—Poles cleared Eastern Galicia. 14th, captured Molodetchno junc- 
tion (50 miles N.W. of Minsk). 22nd, Tarnapol. Ukrainians advanced on Kieff. 

South front—Russian advance on whole front. 2nd, cleared Crimea. 6th, 
captured Dubovka (30 miles above Tsaritsin), Balashoff (bases of 10th and gth 
Bolshevist Armies). 28th, Kamyshin: 11,000 prisoners, 60 guns. 

East front—Bolshevists advanced, 7th, to Kungar; 13th, Ekaterinburg; 24th, 
Tcheliabinsk : 10,000 prisoners. 


OPERATIONS IN AUGUST. 

North front—Allies, 2nd, recaptured Onega. 1oth, advanced 12 miles up the 
Dvina. 19th, captured positions 7 miles S. of Kiapeselga, 20 miles S. of Shunga 
(Lake Onega). 29th, Yemsta (on Vologda railway), Kadish (15 miles E.). 

Baltic front—26th, Bolshevists captured Pskoff. 29th, Lithuanians, Novo 
Alexandrovsk, Illutsk (near Dvinsk). ; 

West front—8th, Poles captured Minsk. 1oth, Dubno. 19th, reached the 
Beresina between Borisoff—Bobruisk. 25th, Ukrainians reached Fastoff (40 miles 
S.W. of Kieff): Russians approached Borispol (20 miles S.E. on Poltava railway). 
28th, Bolshevists evacuated Bobruisk. 

South front—Russian advance continued. 9th, reoccupied Alabujinskaya (85 
miles S. of Astrakhan). 11th, dispersed Bolshevists on the Dnieper and Dniester, 
50 miles from Rumanian right. 24th, captured. Odessa, cleared sea coast. 26th, 
captured Pavlovsk (on the Don, E. of Kharkoff). 

East front—16th, Bolshevists reached Kurgan (on Siberian Railway). 
captured Orsk (200 miles E. of Orenburg). 


30th, 


OPERATIONS IN SEPTEMBER. 

North front—8th, Allies captured Terasovo (on Vologda railway, 130 miles 
S.S.W. of Archangel). 9th, reoccupied Onega. By 17th 3,652 prisoners, 29 guns, 
etc., taken on Archangel front, 519 prisoners, etc., on Murmansk. 27th, British 
evacuated Archangel. 

Baltic front—1oth, Esthonians recaptured Yamburg. 30th, approached Pskoff. 


West front—1st, Ukrainians entered Kieff. Poles crossed the Beresina near 
3rd, Russian Southern Army 


SBobruisk : 1 month’s armistice with Ukrainians. r 
14th, Poles occupied 


entered Kieff. 5th, Ukrainians retired towards Jitomir. 
Dvinsk forts on S. bank Dvina. 
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South front—3rd, Bolshevist offensive N.E. of Kharkoff defeated. 18th, also 
on Tsaritsin : 9,000 prisoners, 11 guns. 21st, Russians captured Kursk (280 miles 
S. of Moscow): 5,000 prisoners, 30 guns, etc. 13th Bolshevist Army; 24th, 8th 
Bolshevist Army routed in Veronezh sector. By 30th, 40 miles’ advance N. of 
Kursk. 

East front—sth, Bolshevists occupied Tobolsk. 8th, Aktubinsk (on railway, 
140 miles S.E. of Orenburg). 24th, Tomsk. oth, Russians cleared Ussuri district : 
by 27th reached River Tobol, advanced N. of Tobolsk, towards Kurgan, and along 
railway. 


PRINCIPAL ADDITIONS TO LIBRARY. 
August—September—October, 1919. 


MacuHInE-Gun Fire Controt. By Captain Glenn P. Wilhelm. _ Illustrations. 
1zmo. (Presented by Major F. V. Longstaff). Cleveland, U.S.A. 1917. 
NARRATIVE History OF THE ‘‘G”’ AND 7TH TANK BATTALION, 1919. Maps. S8vo. 

Aldershot, 1919. 

THREE YEARS OF War IN East AFrica. By Captain Angus Buchanan, M.C. Maps 
and Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. (John Murray). (Presented by the Publisher). 
1919. 

THE OXFORDSHIRE AND BUCKINGHAMSHIRE LiGHT INFANTRY CHRONICLE, 1914. 
Compiled and Edited by Lieut.-Colonel A. F. Mockler-Ferryman. Vol. XXIII. 
January to July, 1914. 

THE FrReNcH ReEvo.tuTion. A study in Democracy by Nesta H. Webster (Mrs. 
Arthur Webster). Plans. 8vo. 21s. (Constable). London, 1919. 

A Text-Book oF AgronautTics. By Herman Shaw, B.Sc. Plates and Illustrations. 
8vo. tos. 6d. (C. Griffin & Co.). London, 1919. 

THe FicHTiInG Fieets. Five Montus OF ACTIVE SERVICE WITH THE AMERICAN 
DESTROYERS AND THEIR ALLIES IN THE War Zone. By Ralph D. Paine.  Illus- 
trations. 8vo. tos. 6d. (Constable). London, 19109. 

VormarscH. By Walter Bloem. 8vo. Leipzig. 1916. 

WITH THE BrITISH ARMY IN THE Hoty Lanp. Bs Major H. O. Lock. Maps. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. (R. Scott). London, 1919. 

Le ROLE DE LA CAVALERIE FRANCAISE A L’AILE GAUCHE DE LA PREMIERE BATAILLE DE LA 
Marne. By J. Héthay. Plans. 8vo. 4 fr. 50 c. Paris, 1919. 

History AND MEMOIR OF THE 33RD BatTaLion MACHINE-GUN CORPS, AND OF THE 
IQTH, 98TH, 100TH, AND 248TH M.G. Companies. Fo. Portraits, Plans, an¢ 
Illustrations. (Printed for private circulation). (Presented). 1919. 

LES GRANDES BATAILLES DE LA GuzRRE. De LA MARNE A LA MeR bu Norp. By 
Général Berthaut. Maps. 8vo. 4 fr. Paris, 1919. 

Ix Kut anp Captivity WITH THE 6TH INDIAN Division. By Major E. W. C. 
Sandes, M.C., R.E. Maps and Illustrations. 8vo. 24s. (John Murray). 
London, 1919. 

Tue Norty RipiInc oF YORKSHIRE VOLUNTEERS, 1914-1919. 8vo. (Printed for 
private circulation). York, 1919. 
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My War Memorirs, 1914-1918. By General Ludendorff. 2 Vols. Maps. &vo. 
43 4s. (Hutchinson & Co.). London, 1919. 

NELson’s History OF THE War. Vol. XXIV. 8vo. 2° dd. London, 1919. 

TABLES AND CHARTS SHOWING GROWTH OF THE VARIOUS ARMS DURING THE WAR OF 
1914-1918. Fo. (Presented by Lieut.-Colonel Sir Arthur Leetham, C.M.G~ 

First PRINCIPLES OF TACTICS AND ORGANIZATION. By Lieut.-Colonel J. L. Sleeman, 
M..\., F.R.G.S. 8vo. 6s. (Gale & Polden). London, 1919. 

REPORT ON THE WORK OF THE SOUTH STAFFORDSHIRE REGIMENT CARE COMMITTEE, 
1914-1919. By Lieut.-Colonel Swynfen Jervis. 8vo. (Presented by the Author). 
London, 1919. 

1.4 GRANDE GUERRE SUR LE FRont OccipentaL. By Général Palat. 4 Vols. Maps. 
8vo. 25 fr. Paris, 1917. 

GESCHICHTE DES Krigces. By Herman Stegemann. 2 Vols. Maps. 8vo. 48 m. 
Stuttgart, 1918. 

1914. By Field-Marshal Viscount French of Ypres, K.P., O.M., etc. 2nd Ed. 
With Preface by the Author. Maps. 8vo. 21s. (Constable). London, 1919. 

THE 25TH DIvISION IN FRANCE AND FLanpeRS. By Lieut.-Colonel M. Kincaid- 
Smith. 8vo. 4s. (Morrison & Sons). London, 1919. 

THREE YEARS WITH THE 9TH (ScoTtisH) Division. By Lieut.-Colonel W. D. Croft, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. Illustrations and Maps. 8vo. gs. (John Murray). London, 
1919. 

A PrivaTE IN THE GuaRDs. By Stephen Graham. 8vo. 10s. (Macmillan & Co.). 
London, 1919. 

BREAKING THE HinDeNBURG Linz. THE STORY OF THE 46TH (NORTH MIDLAND) 
Division. By Major R. E. Priestley, M.C., R.E. Illustrations and Maps. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. (T. Fisher Unwin). London, 1919. 

THe British CAMPAIGN IN FRANCE AND FLANDERS. By Arthur Conan Doyle. Vol. 
V. January to July, 1918. Maps. 8vo. 7s. 6d. Hodder & Stoughton). 
London, 1910. 

THE FREEDOM OF THE SEAS, HISTORICALLY TREATED. By Sir Francis Piggott. S8vo. 
is. 6d. (Oxford University Press). London, 1919. 

Memoirs OF A Marine. AN AMPHIBIOGRAPHY. By Major-General Sir George Aston, 
K.C.B. (late Royal Marine Artillery). Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. (John 
Murray). London, 1919. 

EncLisH Army Lists AND COMMISSION REGISTERS, 1661-1714. 6 Vols. 4to. 
London, i892-1904. (Presented by Brig.-General E. N. Stockley, D.S.O.). 
Tue Story OF THE 55TH (West LancasHirE Division). By the Rev. J. O. Coop, 
D.S.O., T.D., M.A., Senior Chaplain of the Division. Maps and Illustrations. 
8vo. (Presented by Major-General Sir H. S. Jeudwine, K.C.B.). London, 

191Q. 

THe Dover Patror, 1915-1917. By Admiral Sir Reginald Bacon. 2 Vols. Maps, 
Plans, and Illustrations. 8vo. 34s. (Hutchinson & Co.). London, 1919. 
Tue Last Four Montus. THE END OF THE War IN THE West. By Major-General 

Sir F. Maurice, K.C.M.G., C.B. Maps. 8vo. 7s. 6d. (Cassell & Co.). 


London, 1919. 
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THe Eicuty- EIGHTH ANNIVERSARY MEETING WAS HELD IN 
THE CRYPT OF THE INSTITUTION, WHITEHALL, S.W., ON 
TuEsDAY AFTERNOON, Marcu 4TH, 1919. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL THE EARL oF LucAN (Chairman of the 
Council) presiding. 





THE CHAIRMAN: I will ask the Secretary to ‘read the Notice 
convening the Meeting. 


THE SECRETARY (Lieut.-Colonel Sir Arthur Leetham) read the 
Notice, which had appeared in four daily papers, including ‘‘ The Times.” 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR. 1918. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


The Council beg to report that during the past year 303 Officers joined the 
Institution (against 248 in 1917). There were 124 withdrawals and 170 deaths 
(of which 52 were Life Members), making an increase of 9 on the year. The 
temporary suspension of the Entrance Fee, and the reduction in the amount for Life 
Membership still remains in force ; and the Council trust that Members will do their 
utmost te introduce new Members during the coming year. 


554 Officers who were Members of the Institution have been killed or died of 
their wounds since the commencement of the War. The Council have under 
consideration the proper means of perpetuating the names of these Officers in the 
institution Building. 
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The details of Members joining were :— 


Regular Army , i 
Territorial Force (including Yeomanry) --- 
Royal Navy i 

Service and Garrison Battalions ose 
Colonial Forces -.- 





ve 


> 
\o 


Special Reserve -.. 

Royal Naval Reserve : 
Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve... 
Royal Air Force --- 

Reserve of Officers 

Royal Defence Corps 

Cadet Battalions - 

Naval Cadets 

Royal Marines 

Royal Indian Marine 

War Office (Civil) Staff -.. 
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Total 
The total number of Members on January Ist, 1919, was 4,955. 


CLOSING OF THE INSTITUTION. 


The Council beg to report that the whole of the Institution Building, with the 
exception of the Banqueting Hall, the Secretary's Office and the Library, is still 
in the occupation of His Majesty’s Government; but hore that during the year the 
whole of the Institution may be again available for the Members. 


FINANCE. 









It will be seen from the Accounts that the year’s working has given a balance 


credit of £2,608 7s. 8d. 


The Council have pleasure in reporting that they have invested a further 
£4,000 in the 5 per cent. War Loan (1929-47) ; this makes a total sum of £11,500 
which has been invested during the War. They have also invested £500 in 5 per 
cent. National War Bonds. 


The invested funds now amount to £19,513 17s., which is the valuation of 
these investments at their market price in the Stock Exchange Official Price List of 
December 31st, 1918. 
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Museum. 


During the past year there have been added 85 new Exhibits, all of which 
have been catalogued and duly recorded in the JOURNAL, and placed on exhibition 
in the Museum. These include a certain number of Exhibits from the War, and a 
Model of Trenches and under-ground workings as used in France ; and the Council 
desire to express their thanks to the several Donors for these valuable additions. 


The total number of persons who passed through the turnstile amounted to 
67,079, against 62,706 in 1917. This includes a very large number of Soldiers and 
Sailors, Boy Scouts, etc., who were granted free admission. This total does not 
include a very considerable number of Visitors who were introduced by Members 
personally. The total amount taken at the turnstile was £575 Is. 9d., against 
£484 15s. 3d. in 1917. 


During the year 23 Schools were granted free admission to the Museum, 
and attendants were especially detailed to conduct these visitors and explain the 
principal Exhibits. The amount standing to the credit of the Museum Purchase 
Fund is £11 19s., and the Museum Committee hope that this Fund will continue 

° . . P 
to receive support from the Members of the Institution, especially those who are 
interested in the Museum. 


The sales of the Museum Catalogue and Pamphlets amounted to £191 19s. 7d. 


LiBRARY. 


The Council much regret to have to report the death of Major C. H. Wylly- 
the former Librarian of the Institution, which took place on December 5th, 1918. 


Major Wylly joined the Staff of the Institution as Assistant Librarian in 
January, 1899, and was Librarian from January, 1909, until June, 1918, when he 
had to relinquish his appointment on account of ill-health. It was under his auspices 
that the re-cataloguing of the Library was undertaken with such beneficial results, 
and his services in the Map Room, both with the Military maps and plans and the 
Naval charts, have been found to be of the greatest value. 


Mr. A. D. L. Cary, formerly of the War Office, has been appointed temporary 
Librarian vice the late Major C. H. Wylly. 


The number of books added to the Library during the past year was 177, 
bringing the total number of volumes up to 32,602. 


The number of Members subscribing to the Lending Library during the past year 
was | 23 as against 97 in the previous year. The number of books issued on loan to 
Members was 911, as against 720 last year. 


N 2 
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The small number of subscribers as compared with previous years and the 
decrease in the number of books issued to Members are of course due to War-time 
conditions. 

Donations of books, etc. have been received from our own and _ various 
foreign Governments, as well as from private individuals, and the thanks of the 


Council have been conveyed for these donations. 


JOURNAL. 


The Quarterly publication of the JoURNAL has been continued up to date, 
but in the beginning of 1918 the Journal Committee was faced by the increased 
difficulties of publication due mainly to the shortage of paper; it was consequently 
found necessary to reduce the two first numbers for that year from 320 to 200 pages, 
and for the last two issues of the JOURNAL still further to reduce the number of 


pages from 200 to 176. 


The contract which had been entered into with the printers came to an end with 
the November issue for 1917, and no fresh tenders were asked for, Messrs. 
Keliher & Co., Limited, continuing publication at the most favourable rates obtainable 


for three or four numbers at a time. 
It is hoped that as paper is released the JOURNAL may gradually be expanded to 


its former size. 


The thanks of the Institution are due to the following writers for papers contributed 
by them :—Captain J. F. Whitacre Allen, M.C., The Buffs; Captain C. T. 
Atkinson, Oxford University O.T.C.: Dudley Baxter, Esq., B.A.; Major- 
General W. D. Bird, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. ; “ Captivus;” A.D. L. Cary, 
Esq.; “ Clericus”; Major T. E. Compton: Lieut.-Colonel A. F. Mockler- 
Ferryman ; Colonel C. Field; Major E. E. Forbes ; Captain C. S. Goldingham, 
R.M.L.I.; A. C. Hearn, Esq.; D. Hastings-Irwin, Esq. ; Lieut.-Colonel 
N. C. King, London Rifle Brigade; Dr. T. Miller Maguire, LL.D.; G. E. 
Manwaring, Esq. ; ProfessorC.Oman ; Major-General C. W. Robinson, C.B. ; 
Dr. T. F. A. Smith, Ph.D. ; Commander Lord Teignmouth; Lieut.-General 
F. H. Tyrrell ; Colonel Willoughby Verner ; and Lieut.-Colonel A. C. Yate; 
also to the Editor of the Revue des Deux Mondes, for permission to translate 
papers which have appeared in that publication. 


The thanks of the Institution are due to the following authors of articles in 
foreign reviews, translations of which have appeared in the JOURNAL: 
M. A. Gérard, Ambassadeur deFrance, and M. Henri Lorin. 
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The exchange of the JouRNAL with Foreign Governments, and with many 
Societies in this and other countries, has been continued so far as this has been 
possible. 

The outside sales of the JOURNAL, i.e., to others than Members of the Royal 
United Service Institution, having shown a distinct improvement during the last two 
years, the Journal Committee has taken certain steps which it is hoped will still 
further increase such sales. 


MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL. 


The following Members of the Council retire, having completed three years’ 


service, ViZ. :— 


Admiral of the Fleet Sir A. D. Fanshawe, G.C.B., G.C.V.O. 
Major-General Sir T. Fraser, K.C.B., C.M.G. 
Lieut.-General Sir H. C. Sclater, G.C.B., G.B.E. 


‘ 


The following are the names of the Candidates nominated for the vacancies :— 


Royal Navy (1 Vacancy). 
Admiral Sir D. Beatty, G.C.B., G.C.V.O., D.S.O. 


Regular Army (2 Vacancies). 


Lieut.-General Sir H. S. G. Miles, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., G.B.E., M.V.O. 
Lieut.-General Sir H. S. Sclater, G.C.B., G.B.E. 


A. LEETHAM, Lieut.-Colonel, 
Secretary and 
Chief Executive Officer. 
Whitehall, 
31 st January, 1919, 
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TapuLtar ANALYSIS OF THE State OF THE INSTITUTION. 


{A fall analysis for each year from 1831 will be found in the Report for 1897. ] 








invested No. of 
; unans Soon ah Lees? anode eee Vols in —— 
received. | Fees. | sources). | .ived at Cost. | p ooks, &e. | Library. 31st Dec. 

z £ . Te £ | 

654 |... 654 | 1,194 bes cansyqn sekbe 1,437 
1,450 | ... | 1,643 | 186] 6,000 : | 6850 | 4,243 
1,136 1.292 66 666 34 | 10,150 | 3,188 
2,122 2.899 266 2,846 | 11,812 | 3,689 
2.455 3.677 | 538) 7,748 | 15,501 | 3,922 
2,893 4,967 | 645 | 13,670 19,920 | 4,577 
2,640 5,004 | 454 | 21,942 | 23,845 | 4,204 
2,930 9,429 | 1,572 | 24,805 | 24,099 | 4,657 
2,929 8,334 22,172 | 24,471 4,961 
3,598 6,625 | 606 | 12,840 | 24,680 | 5,016 
3,760 717 | § 8,761 | 95,947 | 5,198 
| 3,802 7,225 | 876| 8,761 26,161 5,847 
| 8,910 10,9024 | | 12,386 | 26.381 | 5.550 
3,964 6,935 | 493 | 12,386 26,592 | 5,620 
3,834 57 | 6,646 | 12,841 go | 27,142 | 5,583 
3,879 7,170* | 235 | 13,791 34 «| «27,492 5,491 
3,816 6,955 | 14,192 | 27,792 | 5,443 
3,806 7,063 | | 14,491 : 28,167 | 5427 
3,743 6,597 | 15,459 | 28,387 | 5,361 
3,684 6,707 15,459 ‘ | 28,636 5,313 
3,713 7,756 | Gl | 15,459 28,851 | 5,369 
3,714 6,803 | 16,488 29,114 5,404 
3,733 6.615 | 16,549 29,427 | 5,408 
3,741 7,205 16,612 29,667 | 5,420 
3,806 7,354 | 16,676 29,917 | 5,535 
3,893 7,407 16,742 30,182 5,611 
3,988 7,319 | 372 | 16,810 ‘ 30,624 | 5,649 
4,018 7,125 30 | 16,881 31,043 5,654 
3,928 7,113 "19,141 31,425 5,580 
3,780 7,570 **12,216 31,770 | 5,338 
3,53 4 8,332 t{14,276 p 31,862 5,000 
3,443 8,595 §13,537 32,064 | 4,980 
3,407 8,853 §§16,414 32,425 | 4,946 
3,440 9,135 | 337 121,610 | 32,602 | 4,955 







































































+ A donation of stock, valued at £2,323 and £1,301, realized by the letting of 
seats to view Her Majesty’s Diamond Jubilee Procession, are included in this amount. 

* This amount includes a donation of £500. 

** Value on December 31st, 1913. 

tt This includes £2,009 43 per cent. War Loan. 

§ Value on December 30th, 1916. 

§§ Value on December 31st, 1917. 

{| Value on December 31st, 1918. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, the first resolution on the agenda is: “ That the 
Report and Accounts, as circulated, be taken as read and adopted,” and, as Chairman 
of the Council during the past year, | beg to move that resolution. Very little falls 
to the lot of the Chairman of the Institution on these occasions, because, by a very 
wise ordinance of Sir Arthur Leetham, the Chairmen of the various Committees are 
appointed to make all the necessary explanations as regards the work of their particular 
Committees, and that takes a good deal of work off the shoulders of the Chairman. 
I can only say that the Institution has had a most satisfactory year. Our accounts are 
in a good condition. The only thing we have to complain of—perhaps not complain 
of but apologise for—is that we are not yet in possession of our premises. That, as 
you quite understand, is nobody's fault. The Press Bureau are still in possession, and, 
as you will have probably noticed, only a week ago Mr. Bonar Law announeed in the 
House of Commons, not in answer to a question put on behalf of this Institution but 
on somebody else's behalf, that the Press Bureau is not going to be done away with at 
present. So that I am afraid we shall have to possess our souls in patience, although 
we hope it will not be very much longer before we are in full possession of our building 
again, and certainly before the Annual Meeting is held this time next year I think | 
may say we shall be back in our own premises and have the whole of the building to 
ourselves. It now only remains for me formally to move the resolution, and to ask 
the Chairmen of the various Committees—Sir William Hill, representing the Finance 
Committee, General Dickson, representing the Library Committee, and Commander 
Caborne, representing the Museum Committee—to say a few words in explanation of 
any affairs which have happened under their auspices during the past year. (Cheers.) 


Colonel Sin WitutiaAmM Hit, K.C.B. (Chairman of the Finance Committee) : 
Lord Luean and Gentlemen.—On the occasion of the Annual General Meeting | have 
been in the habit of making a comparison between the principal items in the financial 
Report and those of the previous year. Those comparisons are very often of con- 
siderable use in dealing with the financial affairs of the Institution in succeeding years. 
I will take the expenditure first, going through the various items and telling you 
whether they are greater or less than the corresponding items that appeared in the 
accounts for last year. The JOURNAL printing has increased by £161, but, curiously 
enough, the postage has diminished by £11 and the literary services by £20, making 
a total increase in the expenses of the JOURNAL of £129. With regard to the 
Library, purchase of books and periodicals has increased by £72, of which the 
periodicals are responsible for £14. With regard to the Museum, there is a large 
increase in the sundries of £229 compared with last year. That is accounted for by 
the model of the trenches and one or two other very large items that have had to be 
met, including the purchase of war prints, which are a very valuable addition to the 
collections. Then the salaries have increased by £182, and the wages by the large 
sum of £214. That has been necessitated by the fact that we were compelled to 
give war bonuses to our employees in order to put them in the same position that the 
War Office and the Admiralty had placed their servants in. Clothing has increased 
by £23. We used to give the attendants a suit of plain clothes and boots: we now 
give them—and they prefer to have it—money in lieu, and | believe they are able to 
deal very much better on their own account than we were able to do, Rates have 
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increased by £59, but taxes have diminished by £7. Fuel has diminished by £3. 
The amount standing in the accounts for fuel is only the ridiculous sum of 13s. 3d., 
owing to the expense of heating having been taken over practically entirely by the 
Government on behalf of the Press Bureau. Lighting is less by £16. There is an 
increase of £44 in the repairs and of £17 in the house expenses, but printing and 
stationery have gone down by £25. 

Now I turn to the receipts. The sale of the JoURNAL has increased by £23 
and advertisements by the very considerable sum of £113, a total of £136, which 
more than balances the extra cost of the JOURNAL that I have already mentioned, 
£129. The receipts in the Lending Library have increased by £6, the Library 
becoming more popular every year. The Museum admissions have increased by £99 
and the members’ subscriptions by £33, but the life subseriptions have diminished by 
£130, notwithstanding the very advantageous terms which we offer to members. 
Dividends and interest have increased by £191. The total receipts have been £9,135 
and the total expenditure £7,527, and we have carried to the balance sheet the con- 
siderable sum of £2,608, although that is £485 less than last year. Still, it is a very 
large amount. 

Turning to the balance sheet, which is the most important part of the accounts, 
the excess of assets over liabilities is £76,467, and the leasehold redemption fund now. 
stands at £195 more than it did last year. For several years the leasehold redemption 
fund, although we were continually adding to it the interest on the sums we had set 
aside, continued to get less, owing to the depreciation of the securities in which those 
sums were invested, but now it is on the up grade and increasing in value. On the 
other side the first four items remain the same, that is, the outlay on the new building, 
the value of the furniture, and the Library and the Museum contents. All those are 
very much below their real value, but we simply take the sum for which they are 
valued for insurance. All the investments have appreciated, a very satisfactory feature 
indeed, in sums varying, according to the different items, from £200 to £70, £30, 
etc., the Hull and Barnsley Railway having increased by £475. The general result 
is an increase in investments and the value of old investments of some £5,000. 
Our total investments, including the lease redemption fund, which at any time 
we can use for any purpose we like, although we hope to continue to increase it very 
largely, amount to £21,606. In addition to that we have £1,472 at the bank, 
an increase of £548. The general result is that I consider the finances of the 
Institution are in a very favourable position. (Hear, hear.) There is only one 
thing—I have got a “but.” We live in times when the world is being governed 
mainly by phrases, most of them meaningless, and | have little hope that the voice 
of reason will prevail against the charm of a phrase; many of these phrases have 
had a considerable effect upon the finances of the Institution, and the future of 
our finances will have to be very carefully watched and considered. (Cheers.) 


Major-General E. T. Dickson (Chairman of the Library Committee) : Lord 
Lucan and Gentlemen.—The interesting points in connection with the Library and 
JOURNAL are most fully set forth on page 3 of the Annual Report which you have 
before you. I should like to say, however, that I feel sure that those members of the 
Institution who came into touch with Major C. H. Wylly, the late Librarian, will 
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endorse the extreme regret which the Council expressed when he was taken ill and 
had to relinquish his duties, and the sorrow with which they heard of his death. I 
think the Institution and the Library Committee were very lucky in being able to 
secure the services of Mr. Cary, who had for so long been Librarian at the War 
Office. He is a man of enormous experience in library work, and he has been good 
enough to come to the Institution as its temporary Librarian. There is very little | 
can say with regard to the JOURNAL. If you look at the last paragraph of the 
Report you will see it is stated that the Council hope that, as paper is released, the 
JOURNAL may gradually be expanded to its former size. The Committee have been 
quite alive to the fact that we should act quickly, and I am glad to say that, with the 
assistance of the Finance Committee, we shall be able in the next number to expand 
it to a small extent. We were actuated by the very obvious conclusion that now is 
the time to get the best material for the most interesting articles connected with the 
war. If we let the opportunity slip perhaps this good material will go to other 
journals and we shall not have the advantage of it. The Finance Committee have 
been very kind to us, and I hope they will be kinder still in the future. (Cheers.) 


Commander W. F. Casorne, C.B., R.D., R.N.R. (Chairman of the Museum 
and General Purposes Committee): My Lord and Gentlemen.—The history of the 
Museum during the past year has not been an exciting one, but at the same time it has 
shown constant and good progress. The new exhibits received have been noted in 
the JOURNAL from time to time, but during the last few days we have obtained the 
numerous decorations of the late Sir William Russell, the famous War correspondent, 
bequeathed to the Institution by his widow. They are very interesting, but | have 
not been able to go through them yet in detail, because they arrived only a day 
or two ago. Another particular item that I may specially single out for mention 
is an apparatus found by Australian troops in a billet at Le Cateau previously 
used by the German Medical Staff. This apparatus was used for the purpose 
of resuscitating men who had been gassed. The steel cylinder contains oxygen 
which is transferred to a mask through a rubber bag and tube regulating the 
quantity. The man inhales the oxygen and thus recovers sufficiently to enable him to 
proceed for medical treatment. The trophy in question was presented to the Institu- 
tion by the Australian Imperial Forces. Yeu will find it in the Crypt alongside the 
other German trophies. It will be seen from the Report that 67,079 persons passed 
the turnstile in 1918, the figures for 1914, 1915, 1916 and 1917 being respectively 
43,174, 53,601, 68,699, and 62,706. That does not include a large number of 
people who have been admitted by friends and who have come in through the 
Members’ entrance ; they are only the people who have actually passed through the 
turnstile. During 1918, 23 schools were granted free admission to the Museum. 
This has been a very important part of our work for years past ; it is one that I have 
touched upon each year. It is very important indeed that young people should visit 
the Museum and get some idea of what has been done by eminent persons in the 
naval and military world, and thus become imbued with patriotism. The correspond- 
ing figures for 1915, 1916 and 1917 were 54, 25 and 28. The falling off has been 
due very much to the war, but now that the war is practically finished I hope we shall 
get a very large number of schools making application to visit the Museum. They 
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are shown round by special attendants and everything of interest is pointed out to 
them. In the course of a few months our building will probably be released from 
the service of the Crown, thus giving us additional and much needed space in the 
Museum and also our usual accommodation for the use of Members. You will see 
that we have a very large portion of the Museum blocked off here in the Crypt. 
However, when handed over by the Press Bureau the place will be in an absolute 
state of chaos and will require a considerable period for the work of renovation, 
which will of course be carried out at the public expense. Members have no idea 
of the way in which the building has been cut up into separate apartments, and a 
tremendous amount of work will have to be done to put it in order again. It should 
be borne in mind that, while the commandeering of our premises has been the 
cause of much inconvenience to individual members, it has been, under all the 
circumstances of the case, of great benefit to the Institution as a whole. Once more 
our thanks are due to Lieut.-Colonel Sir Arthur Leetham, C.M.G., our very 
excellent and energetic Secretary, to Mr. A. N. A. Pinhey, the Assistant Secretary, 
and to the Staff, for the manner in which our affairs have been looked after during 
the past year. (Cheers.) 


The CHAIRMAN : Does anybody desire to ask any questions about the Report . 
and Accounts > 


Captain C. SLACK stated he was pleased to find that the number: of the 
Members had kept pace with that of former years, the total number being nearly 
5,000, which was most gratifying. He urged on the Council the early return 
of the Institution premises for the use of its Members, and expressed his pleasure 
that the finances were in such a good position. 


The resolution for the adoption of the Report and Accounts was then put and 
carried unanimously. 


Dr. Miter Macuire: I beg to propose the second resolution, which is 
short and simple and which will commend itself, | have no doubt, without a long 
speech, to the approbation of the whole assembly:—‘‘ That the thanks of the 
Meeting be accorded te the Auditors, Messrs. Wilde, Ferguson Davie and Miller, 
for their services, and that they be re-elected Auditors for the ensuing year at a 
fee of 25 guineas.” The Auditors among their many occupations and phases of 
occupations look after the general security of the investments of the Institution, and 
as from every point of view their work has been well done they. deserve their 
25 guineas. With regard to the general position of the Institution, may | say two 
or three words supplementing the speeches that have already been made >? There 
is not a better Institution anywhere than this Institution. I think I have belonged 
as an active member, or as a past member, or as an elected member to every conceivable 
Institution in this land—barring the Houses of Parliament. (Laughter.) Every 
part of this Institution is a sort of enchanted land. | bring a great number of ladies 
here, now that I have plenty of time, to see the Museum, and they are highly 
delighted with what they see. They are very proud of the exhibits showing our 
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naval operations in the Battle of Trafalgar and the military exhibits showing what 
happened at the Battle of Waterloo, and they are very pleased with the civil 
treatment they receive from the veteran non-commissioned officers who explain the 
exhibits to the visitors, With regard to the Library, one might imagine that a 
person like myself with the entrée to legal libraries, the British Museum, and such like, 
would not come here, but I come here gladly, and every time | come I am impressed 
with the courtesy of all concerned and the admirable goodwill with which I am 
received. (Hear, hear.) That applies not only to the late Librarian, whose death 
we so much regret, but to the present Librarian—I do not know whether he is only 
a temporary Librarian, but | think he is a fellow-countryman of my own. At any 
rate he does his best to accommodate his visitors, and that also applies to every other 
officer of the Institution, including our excellent Secretary, Sir Arthur Leetham. 
Incidentally, may | mention another thing? I saw the other day when | came in 
two or three charts in the Library which have not been referred to by previous 
speakers. They were really wonderful works. They set forth the details of each 
British Division, whether in Mesopotamia or on the Somme, from the time of its 
inception down to the present day, and they show the military life of the country 
in a really splendid manner. (Hear, hear.) I am a bit of a military historian, 
and | found it was extremely useful to get all this information, for instance, with 
regard, say, to a certain Brigade of the Nineteenth Division, when it was embarked, 
where it went to, where it is now and so on. Any man, even if he was a fool, 
could, under the auspices of the Librarian—who is no fool (laughter)—understand 
it in afew minutes. That is only one of many phases of the life of the Library, 
and | think we ought to thank all concerned for the way in which they work for the 
Institution, especially our Secretary, Sir Arthur Leetham. I believe Sir Arthur 
Leetham spends most of his day in the War Office, although far be it from me to 
enquire into his private affairs, but if he does his work there in the same way as he 
does it here, then we ought to thank him for his work in the War Office also. 
The Library is in an excellent condition, so are our finances and the Museum also. 
Here we are to-day in the Crypt congratulating each other and the Council on the 
result of work well done, in the presence of one of the most distinguished men in 
this country, although he is the quietest neighbour I have ever come across. The 
only thing | would urge upon the Council is that they should not spend too rapidly 
the money they have accumulated, because we shall want it in the future as our 
Army is not disbanded yet, and we have the authority of the F rime Minister for 
the statement that order will not be evolved out of the present chaos in Europe 
unless we British are true to the traditions of the past and are arbiters of the balance 
of power in the twentieth century as we were in the eighteenth. (Cheers.) 


Lieut.-Colonel DooNER: May | be allowed to second that resolution > 


The resolution was then put and carried unanimously. 


The CHAIRMAN: I now beg to move the next resolution on the agenda, 
namely, “ That the undermentioned Officers who have been nominated as candidates 
for the vacancies on the Council be elected :— 
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Royal Navy (1 Vacancy). 
Admiral Sir D, Beatty, G.C.B., G.C.V.O., D.S.O. 


Regular Army (2 Vacancies). 
Lieut.-General Sir H. S. G. Miles, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., G.B.E., C.V.O. 
Lieut.-General Sir H. C. Sclater, G.C.B., G.B.E.” 


Those Officers have signified their assent to their being elected, so that I will at once 
put the motion to the Meeting. 


This resolution was then put and carried unanimously. 


Admiral Sir REGINALD Tupper, K.C.B., C.V.O. :—My lords and Gentlemen, 
I am asked to move the third and fourth resolutions, namely, ““ That para. 1, Chap. 
III., of the Bye-Laws, which deals with those eligible for Membership without 
ballot, shall be amended, and after the words ‘‘ Regular Army” the following words 
inserted :—‘ Royal Air Force’” and “ That para. 1, Chap. IV., of the Bye-Laws 
shall read, ‘‘ That a Council shall consist of not more than twenty-five nor fewer 
than twelve Members ; and that in para. 2, Chap. IV., after the words ‘ Mounted. 
Infantry’ ‘and one Officer of the Royal Air Force.’”: Shortly stated, the two 
resolutions mean that the various privileges of the Institution shall be extended to the 


Royal Air Force. 
Lieut.-General Sir A. E. Coprincton, K.C.V.O., C.B.: I beg to seeond 


that resolution. 
The resolution was then put and carried unanimously. 


Admiral Sir F. C. D. Sturpee, Bart., K.C.B., K.C.M.G., C.V.O.: I have 
the very pleasant duty to perform of proposing the following resolution :—‘‘ That 
the thanks of the Institution be accorded to the Chairman (Brigadier-General the 
Earl of Lucan), for presiding at this Meeting, and for his arduous services during 
the past year.” I should like, if I may, to lay more stress on the services that the 
Chairman has rendered during the past year than on his services at this Meeting. 
From what we have heard, the remarks of the Chairman of the Finance Committee, 
the Library Committee and the Museum Committee, show that very excellent work 
has been going on, and that the Institution is run not only for the benefit of its 
members but also for the benefit of the public. I am sure you will all desire that 
not only should we accord a hearty vote of thanks to the Chairman, who has been 
responsible for the running of the Institution during the past year, but that we should 
thank him for the way in which he has presided over this Meeting to-day. (Cheers,) 


Major-General E. T. Dickson : | beg to second the resolution, and, in doing 
so, to endorse every word that Sir Doveton Sturdee has said. 


The resolution was put to the Meeting by Sir Doveton Sturdee and carried 
with acclamation. 
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The CHAIRMAN, who was received with cheers on rising to reply, said : 
Admiral Sturdee, General Dickson. and Gentlemen :—I beg to thank you most 
cordially for the resolution you have been kind enough to pass. -1 can only say as 
regards the “arduous services” that when a year ago Sir Arthur Leetham asked 
me to take on the Chairmanship he assured me that there would be very little to do, 
and his prophecy has come perfectly true (laughter.) I assure you that, owing to 
the very efficient services of Sir Arthur and Mr. Pinhey and the excellent way in 
which the Institution is run, the work performed by the Chairman is almost negligible, 
and | feel that the whole of the Members of the Institution owe to Sir Arthur 
Leetham a great debt of gratitude for the enormous height of popularity to which he 
has raised the Institution. (Cheers.) 


The Meeting then terminated. 








